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CHAPTER J. 


On the arranijnnent of the divers mutter's contained in the suhsei/iient 
Chapters, anil on llw met laid ic/acli otujhl to he pnunie't in tjiu*diulytiii> 
of those mutters. 

• . | 

1. liKmui: we Infill (o Andy the contents oj vucjbnok; that is 


» 


Jo sav, beloic mo. Ik^iii l> endeaiom lo obtain a tlloiough know¬ 
ledge "f those. c:ontout%; we. t light, il possible, lo gc l a c I oar and 
m at view oi the outline ol those e intents, anil of the purposes to 
which they are intended to become jride. To insist, as some 
aulhois have done, oil the ntUihj of a knowledge of the means to 
olitaiu garden-plants, finds, and llowejs, Mould he t^selcss. It is 
notorious Unit it is useful to ha\o these things; and, jheiel’orc, all 
that Me hate to do is, to obtain a knoulcjgo of thejnuaus of ob¬ 
taining ihem m the greatest perfection, and mu’u the least propor¬ 
tionate quantity of expense tv: trouble ; and also, with the least 
risk, of experiencing a disappoinlmcqj < f our hopes, 
i 2. There must, bej ofiecessity, inimeidns divisions of th^matter, 
where sul^eets so uumifims’are lo%* treated off •ml it i#of great 
advantage to* tajh: a view of tb^se several divisions before we 
enter upftu the fleati.se. ^.ud, thereto^ in tlifs c.hapler, I shall 
endeavour to ywj the reader tlit^ ^:\v f, so •ilhil he will sec, not 
only what he is filing to # niad alio iff, but‘also try order in which 
the matter is intended to be brought befbre him. The second 
C hapter of tRe work will describe that which 1 deemt to lie the 
'propel* Siiautwn^'s&i garden; uoxt, jtyvill treated .the Soil, its 1 
picture, its\preya/alion, /md the general nfbdc df maimring it} qftcji 
# ot making provision of mailitre :.nj‘\t, of the Form of tig lv/ hen^ 
garden! aiM also of the extent l^eesiaA. under difiWpi./ circuni- 
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stances; next, of tin- inanixi of I'J/ielo+iiy tlit- (hit den, ;n 
lilt: \\ alls and other J-Vin■<> :>j»pli<-ai.• So IIj-• p.u pose. The 
ation he<%i fixed o.i, I In* Soil pupated, the lo/ii tl 

mined oJLand the ene’oMiies made, tip- next tiling til* \vi 
pre-rni Jjfto thrioadei will be ilie manlier of lasing out thlgn 
within tTn^-nclosuu', liclhri tutorials, hoidris, 01 othorwis 

• >. The nw i i\>JLdiaj)ter x\ iU fonn a sort of Kpisode, discount 
xitIi the gch(V'!®£ mr.xe of the w*ork. It will tieat of the mana 
>f I lot-beds and (Vreen-houses : tl^K^s to'sas, it will treat o 
management of thiiigg w Rich are to he. jHodurod by artificial 1= 
and that aie rtiliisated bv' tides oxclusixely adapted to this sp- 
of gardonin.,. I shall not tieat of lf(tt-/ion.srs, the uianagenie 
those being a science ol{ : tse]f, having nothing to do with garde 
in general, and of use to rompuiatiscly very few peisons. 
object wiR he O-i uetke a hook of geaeial utility ; to do this, 
delate hulk and piodeiale, pine ale letpiisites ; and, to Imp tl 
tlie inanagi lniipfo! lint-houses must he necessarily excluded. 

4. The ioih;iii Chapter will tieat ol Propagation and C 
\ation in gcncial. I nst, of the soi. o° the seed, and ol 
methods of piociying tine seed, and of ascertaining whether 
sound: next,of the uniiuri o‘‘ lens c-.tmg and of piescning se 
next, ol the manlier of sou mg seeds: next, ot transplanting pi; 
next ot' (hi- after cultivatin' , until tin- plant he tit loi the lisc 
wlnch it is ii tended. 

o. Aflei tl. -e general observations on piopagation and c 
\ation, theie will follow in Chapin V. a complete list, in af 
helical older, of ail kil< licn-gauloii'plants, including pot-lit 
with particular instruction- illative to each plant; so that t 
instruction;!, together with tl^- reader’s | icvioits knowledge 
sporting propagation and < niliValmn in gVi eial, will leave not 
that will hi' iiulkium nJlo/'him with irguid to tin- kitchen-ga 
plants and po1-heilj,s. , . « ’ s 

(i. Next in Chapter A ’i. x',dj.* come* the impiwt^nt stihjec 
Fruits. This Chapter will ti. it of tlfu manner of propaga 
tearing up, planting, pnfuing, iiuil cnUivatinglruit-diees • win 
wall-trees, espaliers,.or standards and whether lor the garde 
thp orehaid f alsy of those plants of, infe/iorVi,.,' wuicla. hrir 
l •'tyjstVierries, cimants^iasphrnics, am^ Straw I ftYfte^ 

-instuitNs.^ Cwhich will he civen wiftlci these heads, and whiefl 
include ob'sy.lgliotis ouxfhc* disease! yf Jjuit-tiecs, q/ftl/m 
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'iiiaimrr of curing lliose disease'-, -.nil of ^uoteeiiethe tnVs 
again.si llie depredations of birds, vermin, anikinscct •, mil come 
an alphabetical list of fruits, noticing, under cacli nuiibj, a.willing 
peculiarand ncccssaiy to Vie known, respecting the i\:^iagenient 
of the free or plant. _ < ' 

V 7- The seventh, and last Chapter, wtll trtiitfnf flic formation 
of Shrubberies and Flower-gartlens ; will poJ*./ut the proper 
shrubs suited to tha severgf possible situations, and the. several 
if’lowers desirable to hawws ornamentsfto^ether with the manner 
.i»f placing tliem in flic shrubberies or tl*wer-trardens. Under the 
•head of Shrubberies, there *vill lie an alphabetical list of slnnhs, 
with instructions against each relative to^its piopa]tatiou. pruning 
and cultivation. The same will follow in the ease of wvr- 
gardens; so that line y.lso, with the gcucial instnicliofis taken 
into view, the reader will possess all the information necessaiy 
relative to these matters. _ . i 

H. Having thus obtained a knowledge with inspect to what is 
•to be done relative to cvc^v plant and lice known in the gardens, 
the work will conclude with the Kalendar, dt m i died in the title- 
page ; a very convenient tliTng, even for- gardenias 'themselves ; 
and much more convenient for those whose pursuits m life neces¬ 
sarily render it impossible tiiat the gulden should Jie an object 
of theii constant attention. Something depends upyu the sima- 
tion, and aiso upon the nature of lh<£ giound^t i, in some 
ground, you may safely sow a foitniglit easier; and, in otliei 
ground, a fortnight later, tli^u the tit season foi serving in the 
►general run of groflnd. INeverthe^ss, this Kaleudai is of gieaf 
use in all cases ; .because without it, inanj’ pier cs of necessary win s 
would Hie wholly omitted lilie pertprm.mce of rtiarn woutll be put 
off to a seastm s<# late, chat to perform tli,ein would lie of no use 
'at all. 


9. in the writing of thi^'boo:^ ha|i, prflcee'l upon the piin- 
ciphg or, ratlfcrj the‘admitted a^iimption, Chut the leader - 'is 
wholly mjpequaiuted ^vith all tke *rnaUeis7of whi< h it will treat. 
► Qn the saftie principle I have proceeded m my tlnee grammars ; 
«jn my«Cottage # E('oeyn»j|; in m/ Woodland, 1 * * antf in every work 
in which J^have*^ttenipte$l to' teach anything* * Experience l^as 
Ian ghjme tlie uccbssity of Jirocpcding in tTis way ; fej^’/Von V 
“have had t^ apply to books to LtA jnv .t<- eliers, 1 hrs* .'nvariablv 
found tiiat*?, authors }‘h|t#e^l up\i .the nation thift ybe reader 
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on!} wantcil n lil/lc leaching; that he iiih 
the MihjcwtJtami *>nl\ wanted inlbimalion relative 


ennli who have studied something of gardc«:- 
fy.c it must Iif good, and even necessary, *to 
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^c! stood a great pint of 
jliat ]>ait 

w Inch the Imtlior happened to think of lift 1 greatest iiniioilanee. * 
By iookinkaon the leader as knowing .'nothing at ail afyiut the 
matter, thevuliior is,led to tell all lliat lie knows. This‘.ran do 
gaideneis, and gtoi 
ing, no haiiti\,\t| 
those who have nevtr liail an oppoitsmify ofYpaying close attentioei 
to the matter. 1 make n« apology JiirlMf minuteness with which 
I shall give my instructions; for my business is to temh thi*t 
winch 1 know and those who kvant, no teaching, do not want> 
my hook. My* opinion that any man who is so disposed, may 
becoiyc a good ganleiiei hy strictly attending to this work. If I 
knew of*h«y other woik so likely to effect this purpose, I should ' 
not imdiitakc tin-. It is use’ess to know how to write, unless by 
the use of that i talent we i oimmn:i( ate somt thing useful to'Others. 
The ic.e-on whj hooks on gaideumg aie lead m geneial with so little 
benefit, is tins; that 11 o \ aiv put together* by men (generally* 
speaking, i.it live) who, (hough they understand howto do the 
thing tin in e ves, ‘an,; thmc.di they veiy sincerely wish to teach 
others, an un tide l > e nm y tin n iusoiii turns in language easily to 
be undei-.i.»>.!,; and u ii\ it must be, to be aliended with sue- t 

' * t 

cess • (or, liiy, moment the under t ome.- to wliat he cannot under¬ 
stand, he lie-ills to lie i ; and, the third or fousth occurrence 
of tin - s it mnkts him lav do\>n the hook. If he ever take it up ; 
again, it is |> nn fftiei in • < ssity : augl, instead of delight, disgust i 
is likely to lie the et, I of the a,',tempt. o* 

!f). r f he fai gieater plit of prisons who possess guldens, and 
who occasionally* jVti take m iff' m.uiagemcpt of them, really know 0 
veiv little abif.it tlie. mallei. They possess, no jrrinc'plcs relating 
to t! e art: they do thlV gs putty well, beeatis Tjiey have seen 


-■»t]u-ni done liehue; iiut^ or^wan. of proceeding upon principle,’ 
that is to say, hji the want of^knowiug the reaiwus for doing the o 
seveud things that are dime in the garden, ^hey are always in a 
state of uncertainty : they know nothing,of the causes, skid, there--* 
fibre, are always rather.guessjng at, than »y!yv'" upon, the effects...i 
shall endeavour, In ev*iy case, to ’gi\\ a gooff- reas^fi for that : 
Jw liiehV, , yv" ,)nilncla ‘ ; and t , when <ynrc*the eanitr”knows tip rea¬ 
son for tldtif^shieh he do^/Jie .Jiliv lie said to liave learnt it, and' 
not befoie. Jlbul B.u yvis \W'i/ki>ov\itS<jyha\c tukefl^rf'at, delight 
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t iii horticultmc as ueit ”a< in :i r i hi lit n* «■ ■ nu*l \ i r Tim, in hi-, 
famous woik on I In- I loisc-hoeiug husbandry^ u htes, th:i! his 
•Lordship! who had maiie a vast collection of hooks •r^.ieee sub¬ 
jects, ha/ them one day all 1 , collected together, omilti.'ii not one ; 
liad tliefpile carried into the court-yard, a id there m|. mi file; 
sitting, “ In all these hooks 1 find wo p/7«4F/i/e,»; .they can, time 
foiV, he of no use to any man ; he iflnst get pril<fi>h.'s P foi himseli, 
or lie must go on till % the cleralfls have iiistntcteT Idm ; a ', in 
, either case, he yan need of bpoks like these." 

, I I. As to the matmer of studying thjs hflok of mine, I v ould 
advise the reader to begin by reading it all lluough, from the 
beginning to the end; and not to slop hole or there, to learn one 
pint of it at a time. If he were todothis^hiee times over, it would 
only requite the time frequently devoted to tlnce or tourfokimes of 
a miserable novel. This would give him aa enlarged geiaaal wov 
oT the whole matter; and he might then apply himself to any par¬ 
ticular pait of which he might more immediately sfmd in need of 
knowledge in detail.* This, is not awoilc of that kind which would 
requne to he transcrihed to he thinly lee’ m tee mn !: three 
careful readings from the hegtmdug to‘the end ntkdif 'iiflioc, until 
the reader came to put the inductions in pmein'e ; and then he 


would go into* the detail, l.eiur parlit daily atleetivc n >t t omit 
any part of that which the hook lceommendc I him to do; for, a 
part omitted may, and ficqucutly d- e>, re.ndei all that f done of 
, no use. Mr. Tum. very justy eomp’uiuc i that those who eon- 
7 tlcmnud his scheme (and* it is ce.'.ous that Voi/i \tri.j,\;is one of 


these), and asserted that they had f^i-d if ami found i; to fail, 
always omitted someone thing, which omie'im remit red ifce othei 
"operations abortive. ]V$. Tjii.l “ Their itself eirdiVs in the 
misuse of thb word IT4 they say they have tried'lT: thev hau; 
tried som# thing, *o be sure; l;nt*thev h.-A* ffot ftidd my m heme.” 
Volta*RE, in one of his letters ( \ fenget^o vWtvrm), says, as neaily 
• as 1 (ftin recollect the worthy “ j ’:\^/ei,aye''Ae fanjeux systemc- fie 
Monsieur ^Tull,de rAngl*teru>eb>je voutj avoue qite je le trouve 
+dy>minabfo.”* 9 *Tle goes yn, however, to 'show most si^isfactoiily 


Miat itvitas not jlie sv^e^Lof MrfTull that hf had* tiied ■ for lie < 
says, “ Le^inlerKjjSles, oi^Jes (Spaces entif les *dtlons, furenfi tl^s 

* * I have tiied tlie famous sy-luii of England, aiut J. V'\'b? to .ton 

tlmt I find it wHt'c abominable.. 
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If inois <li' Mai, lemplis dc 111:1 uvai%< ■. bellies, <pn out bientdl 
etoufte. It- I»I6."* So that In: lut'l hied it alter ilif manner ol' 
those whi^p- Mr. r I\ i,i, hail complained oi f in England ; ^Jial is ti% 
say, he ha^ made the ridges, sowed tile.tows of wheat, u.j in very 
exact proportions as to distance, and everything else ; hill, he had 
not ploughed or, hjpfse^Jioed the intervals ; whereas that opeiatiwfl 
was the vety soi^nf the system.. 

I'i. Thus it* isVith hut too mTr.iv persons, who complain of hav-; 
ing failed, though, as they allege, tti>yU*eve pursued the instruc- • 
tioiis given them. Tl*ey do not pursue tViose instructions except hi 
pin t ; therefoie, J bog leave to vaution the leader against laliinj* 
into this enor; a cauliop paiInitially* necessary to those who leave 
the pelfoimam e to otheVi: it is useless to See a part done, il you. 
neglei t. ! o see tin other pails done : with tiiis caution, as necessary 
as any that 1 can pnss.bly give, 1 coiicludP this iuliodnctory chapter. 


ClLM’TElh 1^. 

On the. Siti/ntioi>, Soil, Ennn and J'.i ten/, Encloxhii/, ami Ixnjin</ 
mil, of hitelen-Oiirtlens. 

SITUATION. 

1.1. li oni could ii.fe what one wished, in point of situation, 1 
horn tlie wall on the ninth side of the garden, after a little flat if 
about a roif’wnle, one would have a'gentle slope towards the south, j 
ahout thirty feel in width. 'The lemainder of the ground, to the^ 
wall on tlie south side ol the garden, on ■ would have on a truej 
h'vel. 'The gijdle slope eofAiihule^ to' early production ; and 
though it is f.ttended with the inconvenience of washing, from heavy 
lains, that iuconv enicidjye is much more than made up Tor by the 
advantage attending the a iro ne >tanc e* of earlineis. I recollect the 
ancient kitchen-garden, \\hi<*h had been’ that°of the monks, at* 
Wavorloy Abbey. It laj full to the south, of course ; it had a high 
hill t<> the hack of % it, and that jiill covered with pretty lofty trees. 
1'htj wall chi iTiis uoifli sidw of the gardc'Vwtft Iron, twelve to fouro 
•loei^foet high, built partly of flints, uinl partly^ tin' saud-stor ;, 

* Tho ltrt^rj i'jjtls, or the apueifs^petwc&Vthe ridges, were, from the month of May, 
full of weedn/wijK'h quickly wnotherc^ the wLea** 
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: which i> found in abiiydftncc in the neighbourhood, and it was about 

three loot through, even ;it the top. 'i'lie g*onnd oi \,hicii the 

^garden consisted had been the sloping foot of S hill, taking in a 

pait of the meadow that cyme after the hill, and lav l>et\ieen it and 

the river \Vev. A tint of*abont twent\ feet wide had been made 
• . ** 

Itp the side of the lull, and, ak the back u£ this l!a(, the wall was 
elected. After the Hat, towards the .south,*liegfJiytho slope ; at the 
iyiid of the slope began the le\j*l gioimd, wlne*lgn^\ more and 
more moist as it apprflVjie, 1 ifie river. ie foot of the garden 

there ran a rivulet, yomii/g iiom a iish-jfbiu^, and at a little distuuee 
’from that, eiupt)ing itself into the inert The hill itself was a bed 
of sand; theiefore, the Hat* at the back of which the noith wall 
stood; that is to say, the wall on the 4101th side* of the garden ; 
1 his flat must have been made ground. The slope must 11:04 been 
partly made, otherwise it would have been too saudv. • 

• ]4. # Tlus was the finest situation fora kitehoii-g.ndcii that 1 ever 
saw. It was wholly torn to pieces about liltv*yea;s ago ; the wall 
pulled down; the garden made into a soitWf lawn, and the lower 
part of it, when I saw»th^ spot about thiee years ago, a coarse, 
rushy meadow, all the drain^ vv Inch fojincilv took awjts the oozings 
from the hill, having been (linked *ip 01 luokeii up ; and that spot 
% whcre the ciyliest birds used to sing, and wliri*c piodigious quanti¬ 
ties ot the lint'sl fruits used to be home, was heroine just as sterile 
and as ill-looking a piece of ground, slant of a mm: common or 
neglected field, as 1 ever si I my eves on* That v« ry spot where I 
'had seen bushels of hautboy strawberries, such as 1 have never seen 


from that day to tjjis ; that \crv spot, the piccisc locality of which 
it took me (so disfigured was th'qilace !) the (letter yarl of an 
hour,to ascertain, vvas^ictiially pint, of ;i sort of swampy meadow, 
produciitg,sedgy grass, :rtid*ruslios^ This most (Seludeif and beau¬ 
tiful spot was gyve 11 away by thi»i iilhles: tyfant^jjeftry the Eighth, 
to oyo of the basest and greediest*of Ips count) rant courtieis, Sir 
Wit, Li am EjTjvvii.ipA wS ; it \w,*amL afterwards, according 
Grose, the property of»t 1 ie family ofxQiuw Ilrvn.11 ; from that 
family i\ pass'd iiTto the hands of a {sir Rouf.kt Rich, much 
aboqf: fifty years ago. The monastery had ,beci^ founded by Gif- 
faiiii, l^shofi.Qf vV iiXestes, who brought to jnhahit it the < fiS^ 
community pf Cisterci'i jnouks that vy^r# settled in England., _-/e, 
.enifowed the convent at. his oWi vyUf.nav ; gave it l}:.$ -.a 1101 ;mu 
estate, ;♦?*! gave it.al^v tl)t‘|grei\ titnes of the pqrR^i of Fanihain, 
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ill which it lies. A lofty sand-hill shelteiert 4 to the north ; others, 
iu the form of a crescent, sheltered it to the east. It was well shel¬ 
tered to the \jestJ open only to the south,^tud a little to (lie south¬ 
west. A valley let in the iivcr Wey at one end of this secluded spot, 
and let it out at the other end. Close under the high hill on the 
north side, a good mansion-house had been built by the proprietors' 
who succeeded tW monks ; ’and these proprietors, though they Had 
embellished'displace w itli serpewt.ijie walks and shrubberies, had 
had the good taste tc*, leave the ancuttW,gardens, the grange, and 
as much of the old walls ‘of the conveuY as -was standing; and, 
upon the whole, it was one of tlifi most beautiful and inteiestiiig 
spots in the world. Sir Hubert Rk’h tore everything to atoms, 
except the remaining wall of the convent itself. lie oven removed 
the lvgh hill at the hack of the valley ; actually carried it away iu 
carts and wheelbarrows ; built up a new-fashioned mansion-house 
w ith giev bricks, made the place look as bare ns p issible; "nd, it? 
defiance of natjue, -ai^ of all the hoar of antiquity, made it very 
little better than the ™gar Inix of a cockney. • 

15. 1 must be excused for breaking 01 ft iiRo these coinjdaints. It 
was the spot jv hen; l first began to le^rn to work, or, rather, where 
1 fiist began to eat fine fruit, in a garden ; and though I have now 
seen and observed upon as many lino gardens as any man in idiig-a 
land, I have novel seen a gulden equal to that of Wavlhi.ky. 
Ten bundles, ?atgc as they might be, including troops of servants 
(who aie no cIkwi Is in ibid wav ), could not have consumed the fruit 
produced iu that gulden. The peaches, nectarines, apricots, fine 0 
plums, never Vailed ; and, if the worhlnen had not lent a hand, a 
fomth part of the pioduee nefer could have been got rid of. Sir 
Uoisi.rt Rich bui t another hitchen-gaidf'n, and did not .spare 
expense ; 'but 1m‘stuck the walPs up iu a field, unsheltered by hills 
and bees; and', tfu|tigh t it was tvvie.': the. size of the, monks’garden, 

1 dare say it has never yielded a-tenth psrt of the produce. 

It is not every-wliwA tlt»l.^spot9 like J.his a|e to be fouul; 
and we must take the best that vvb; ran get; never forgetting, how¬ 
ever, that it is most miserable taste to seek* to poke rway the 
kitchen-garden, in ordf r to get it out of sight • If well niannged, 
Nothing is moie bpautilhl tfufn the kitehjbv-ganleij : tluf earliest 
J>\ssif>nis come there : w*Adiall in vain sqpS. for flowering shrubs in 
March, am}, early in April, 5 Vqual'the peaches,^nectarines, apri¬ 
cots, and piling .late in Aprir, wjpsha^ fjnd f n9.hing to equql the 
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pear anil tin' cherry 4 and, in May, the dwa*f, or espalier, apple- 
trees, arc just so many immense garlands of carnations. The walks 
are unshaded : they uje not greasy or covered with moss, in the 
spring (if tlie year, like; •those in the shrubberies: to watch the 
piogicss of the crops is by no means uuentertaining to anv rational 
Vrdature ; and the kitehen-gafden gives y<yu rfl Ltills long before the 
oVnamental pait of the garden uffred s *y o u -a ny\h m g yoith looking 
•it. 'J’herefoie, I see no reaifrtffor placing die Kitchen-garden in 
some out-of-the-wayat a distance from the mansion-house, 
as if it were a mere neccssaiy evil, and unworthy of being viewed 
by the owner. In the time of bruiting, where shall we find any¬ 
thing much more beautiful to behold tlijin a tree Ipaded with cher¬ 
ries, peaches, or apricots, but particularly the two lattei '{ It is 
curious enough that people decorate their ehiinney-pjeifs with 
imitations of these beautiful fruits, while they seem to tfiink nothing 
•at ull «f the oiiginals hanging upon tlife tree, with all the elegant 
accompaniments of nourishing hranehes, lauds, and leaves. 

17. We must take, as I said before, the best ground that we 
have ; and, for my pari, jfwould take it almost any-where, except in 
the front of a mansion-lions*'. It must absolutely Ije open to the 
south: well-sheltered, if it can hfg from the noi th and from the 
/last; but ojren to the south it must be, or you can have neither 
line wall fruit, nor early crops of garden-plantft y ou can have 
the slope, such as I have desnihed if to liivchceTi at Wave! lev, 
it is easy to make a flat before the frv *>f the w.fll, on the north 
side of the gardeu : but to have the whale of a garden upon a slope 
is by no means deniable-; lor, however gentle the slope may be, 
the water will run ctff; and, in eertafh uases, it is absolutely neces¬ 
sary that the water sliftuld # uot jure a way ; but. have tiiye to soak 
gently info^he ground. * I have had great oppoitimity of acquiring 
knowledge in tlUs respect. Partfof my g-imid"»t Kensington founs 
a verjv gentle slope. The Soil of this as good, both at top 

and* bottom, as $ny ground in tlire, Woiln ; but I have always per¬ 
ceived that seeds nevef rise |lu^e wMhthe same alacrity and the 
same vigour jJiSt they do^upou the level ^iart, though jlicre the soil 
is nytieh inferior. *Uiis is particularly tho eas^ with regard Jp, 
straw berimes, which witVgrow, blo\f like a gurkrul, and even X>c:jk 
pretkr nuyiescfusly, oil tfcc side of iyb*nk where scaieely 
moisture can lodge ; but whicWl lu** never seen province large 
snd, fipe Whit excq^^yoti|lhe t^veb Tjlie same,may be said of 
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almost cverv*ai:!cii plant anil lice ; ami, thcTepire, il I could avoid 
it, I would always have some part of a garden not upon the slope. 
Slopes are excellent toi early hroeoli, e^rly cabbages, winter 
spinage, onions to stand tin- winter, artichokes to come early, early 
peas, early beans, and various other things ; but there ought to be 
. some part of the gaj;denvupon a trues level ; for, when the month 
of June comes, jliit is (lie part of the garden wliieh will lie 
nourishing. ** 

18 . As to shelter, tails, buildings, lofty*trees, all serve for the 
purpose ; but the lofty tiees ought not to stand too near. ' r -v 
ought not to shade by any means ; t and none of their leaves ought , 
to drop into the garden, heaves from* such trees, blown into the 
garden by high winds, urermeiely a temporary'ineonvenieiu but 
shade Viopld do injury, though, perhaps, if not too deep, eounter- 
balaneed hy'the waimlh and the shelter that the trees would afford. 

1 |). hit To re i quit this subject of Situation, 1 cannot fcfraiiP 
from at'cmpling to - describe one iJlclu n-gardeu in England, to 
behold wliiih is well worth the trouble and expense of a long . 
journey, to any pel son who has a taste in this way: I mean 
that of Mi. id r.Mtv Dlirnv.oM), atoAt.m nv, in the county of 
Surrey. This garden is, in my opinion, nearly perfection, as far 
as i elates to situation and form. It is an oblong„septate ; the 
wall oil tin' noilli side is elt-se tinier a lull ; that hill is crowned 
with tiecs which do not shade the garden. There is a ilat, or 
ten ace m the front of th ; wall. 'This terrace consists, lii.-it, of a 
border for the ft nit-trees to grow in, n of a Inoad and beau¬ 
tiful giavel walk, linn, if f recollect rightly, (;< a stiij) of short 
grass. About the middle the length, there i„s a large basin sup¬ 
plied witli^ water liqm a spring*coming-out.of th<- hill, and always 
kept full. The tei lace is suppoili , on'the south Style'of it, by 
a wall that rises *ifo diixhei than the n ,> >1 jjie eartl), of the 
terrace. Then comct^anotjicr fiat, ruwftbis d! the way along,; this 
flat is a broad walk,-shaded ooignpietcly by two i^vvs of yew-tnees, 
the. boughs of which forewarn aipli,.over 41 : so that, here, in this 
kitchcu-ganjen, there arc? walks for summer as weir ijs for winter : 
b.qji the gravel-vvajk you are in the sun, sheltpjrttd from everyo^ind; 

, V.rL, in the yexv-trej:: w all?, Jrou are* completely shadedjrfrom the 
SleW 1 in the hottest day tr\su turner. Ffont the yew.-tree walk the a 
ground slopes gently down\lwaft4% the brook wjjrich runs towards 
Sheer through, Alburv, plow’n if Ciilwoj^ijjpwhcro, mftej gup- 
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Yplyiii* ill*' paper-milk fcwl powdvr-mills, it fall into tlio river 
Wey. The two end walls of the garden have plantations of tires 
yt the back of them ; so that, except that heifdis no ground, 
"but the terrace, which is yot upon the slope, this giuden, which 
is said to hare been laid but in Sir Pin Lit* Evelv n for some 
ifUsmber of the family of ilow^itu, is ever/tlwng that otic could 
wish. The mansion-house standyjta^iufe, distance opposite the 
g "/den, on the other side of thefeook ; and, thoughValllhe grounds 
louud about arc very r^etty, this kitchen-gglden constitutes the 
great beauty of (lie place. Here, too, though Evelyn m'vjht have 
rrrirnl, this charming spot was cjpnon, die garden was nnulc, and 
the elo.slcr of yew-trees planted, by the mod!;.* of the Priory of 
St. Austin, founded here in the reign of i^ichard I.,’ami the estates 
of which Priory were given by the LlouJy tyrant to Sir Anthony 
Bkown. 


• S OIL. 

20 . The plants and trees # \vhich grow in a garden., prefer, like 
most others, the best soil that is to I/m on rid ; and tlie'best is good 
fat loam at the top, with a bottom that suffefs the wet gently to 
escape Put we must take that which ’* r e happen to have, avoiding, 
*f we possibly can, a stiff clay or gravel, not only as atop-soii, but 
as a bottom-soil also, unless at a very grrat distange. Oak-trees 
H>ve clay, and the finest of that suit of timber grows on such 
land; but no tree.^ that gn*w in a garden love cl .Try 1 mid till 1 ) - * 
ate still less fond of^ gravel, which % aJ\vavs burns in summertime, 
and wjiieh suckSi up th* manure, a yd carries it away out of the 
reach of thp roots of the plants, h Chalk, if "it," be fob near^to 
the top, is uot gjjod ; but it is l«:ttor than jlay Of gravel; and by 
the means of trenching, of«which I shr J presently speak, chalky 
soil #nay make a very goftd guilder!; for elm Ik never burns in 
summer, and is never w ot "in winter; t|jal is to say, it never causes 
stagnant ^atcr.* It absorbs it* and retaiij? it, until drawn upwards 
Sy the summer suu^ A fid lienyc it is that the chalky* downs are 
fresh and^jrcA, while&cn the meadons in the vtlleys are burned 
up sp as toby .perfectly brown. No Age rejects chalk; cl’ajfe 
s n<Jt apt *to produce canker treta^ and, upon the whole, V 
s not a W soil efen for. a. garden, while, if it have a tolerable 
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dcplh of chi th on Uie top of it, it is, utkpig all things together^ 
tJic pastmag<ytho sound roads, the easy cultivation in all weathers, 
the healthiness which it invariably gives € to cattle of all sorts; tl*e 
very best laud in the w'orld for a farm; and I, who have per¬ 
haps seen as many farms and home-steds as any man in England, 
and in as many diflhjont situations, never saw such fine, 1 srttfli 
beautiful, such .genu ally' psedyctive, such neat and really rich 
farms, as m /ouutries consistin^entirely of chalk, excepting the 
mere bottoms of l\ie valleys along wliKTli run the brooks and 
the rivers, and here, too, are the finest of all,the watered meadows 
that I ever saw. , 

111. I tint by no means, therefore* afraid of chalk, especially as 
houses are seldom builtri and kitchen-gardens seldom wanted on 
chalk failIs. In chalky countries, kitchen-gardens are generally 
wanted on the sides of such hills where there is generally consi¬ 
derable depth of soil above the chalk; in which ease tfcere (An 
seldom bo better s-'oil for a hitolieu-gardcn, if the proper prepa¬ 
rations be made ; aud of those pioparatioiss I am now about 
to speak. * * 

tl 'i. ilavipg fi.\L‘d upon v!<e spot for the garden, tho next thing 
is to prepare the ground. I^liall suppose it to be part of a field, 
or of a coppice : in the former ease, there must bcjploughing aud 
humming to* destroy the Riots of all weeds most ellectually : in 
the hitler, c<Anplete grubbing, so as to leave no roots of timber- 
trees or unrft rwood ift the ground , aud then must come an 
operation absolutely indispensable to tire making of a good gardeif; • 
that is to say, Imichtiif/ to the depth*of two lqpt at the least'; end* 
as asparagus, aud some ptlurf things, send ( their roots dowt. to 
a much greater dejvth than twv feet, the wljole ou£hl to be trenched * 
to,the depth of*-three feet, vfith a spit'of digging at the bottom 
of each trenCb, y*hi($ would n*jve the grouudjto tho depth of 
three feet nine inches^ or\h eronl touts.« 

y.l. According to the couin igp( manrft'r of trenching, the top-soil 
would be turned down tojjse bottom of the tieheft, and the bottom- 
soil brought up to the to|); so jthat you liavtf it at the jj>p, if the, 
land be chalky^a bad of sheer 4; balk if cjstyey, *a bed <jf clay, 

! *njl so on; tflni, jn # th(? vecydiest of.landTyou brinf upjto the top * 
filler which has never,s^cn the sun, ana which„ ip spiu; of gvery* 
liingthati you can do in th* wav inf tillage as well as in lift; way ^ 
of manure, will, require^ mam’)Jjnrs J»eforejJt,<yill beetle ground 
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ftt to bear crops in the planner that it oni^lit to bcni them. 1 have 
taken away, sometimes, a bank which si paioled^pvo fields : I 
h*ve dug, manured, and ^one everything in my power to enrich 
the land on which the bank stood ; but have never, in any instance, 
been able to make it, even at the end oi" seveial ycais, ««jc;al to 


thlMand adjoining it. The truth is, this |i:ul been so long 

out of the reach of the influence ,> 4 —the elements, the sun, the 
frogts, the snows, the air, the rajfcj and the dews, tlVt it was not 
fit for performing that vviftch earth will not [kuiorm without the 
assistance of these elements. » 


, 24 . Therefoie, in the work of trenching, ike top soil miisf hr 
kept at. the top. This is to *be done vvijli the greatest facility 
imaginable, and v\ith Comparatively very litft'e additional expense. 
Having, in The Woodi.ands, given full diiee.lion.s foi tig' »cr- 
iorming of this work, 1 Inf ve here little moie to do lhan*to lej eat 
thtft whiijb 1 have said tlieic, accompany wig my e-sii actions with 


an explanatory plate. This I may lavviully do, it'being oidypui- 
l#iniug from myself; <his nieibod ncvoi having l.uii pointed out 
by any other wiiter on the subject, as tai ns 1 have oh-t ivcd ; uoi 


have I perceived that even tin* thougliLevci entered the mind of 
any other man. Yet the icadci will ^perceive tlu.i, without pm- 
suing this inelltpd, it would be impossible to make a good gulden 


in some kinds of soil. 




* 


2 .5. The piece of ground that l piopo .e to he into a 

garden will be, irom outsail' to outxnS - , ten i<*.is wide and 
fifteen rods long. Tlfs piece of gumnd ought to be marked 
i*ito strips or lifts ,.each a ftxi wide, in the num.el best lineTT 
below. This division into nanovv staps,lakes place, because the 
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earth which oonicj out of the fust trc*iqii must go to till upj 
the iast trends; and, therefore, in this case, tlioie would be 
pretty ncarfy a'* hundred cart-loads oi ,eaiib to be carted, *r i 
wheeled, from one end of the piece.to the other: whereas, by 
proceeding' in the way of strips, you till up the trench with 
hardly any wheeling ,*|L The ground being laid out in strips, 
you begin at a } and take (TfiWU.he toj) earth of a cross strip two 
feet wide ; aiM you wheel that <T&h to the end of the further strip 
at S. The little cross strip a is marked out by straining a line 
across the great strip, and making a chop with the spade. When 
you have taken away the top earth of a, mark out the cross strip 
h, and wheel away its top earth also to the same place as before, 
laying this top earth ^together in one rbund snug heap, just 
with . mi. the limits of the ground at S. You have now got the top 
earth away from the two fitst IrcnchcsVi and h. You next take 
out the bottom earth of -the trench a, down to the depthofUhfree 
feet, and you whcfcl that away and put it into a round aW snug 
heap, distinct from the other heap, at the end of the further strip 
at S. You have now the ticnch n quite empty down to three feet 
deep; you then more the o'U'th with a spade, or otlier tool, to the 
deptli of nine inches at the bottom of the tiench n : then you take 
the bottom eailli of the trench />, and keep putt’ng- it into the 
tiench a, u.dil you hare gftne to the depth of throe feet; then you 
dig or vnov'f the earth nine inches deep again at the bottom 
of the ticnchfi; then y/ni take the top earth from the trench r, and 
lay it upon the top of the trench a. The trench b remains empty 
all this tunc, and you have to toss the top earth of c across th< 
tiench I, in order to place it iq'oii the top of the treucl. a. The 
trench a *is now finished : it <hns got the top earth of c on “its top, 
a*id a:l its content-i have been completely moved ,to‘ the depth 
of three feetSiiwor'incJ es. l ou *hext take the bottom earth of c and 
turn it into the trenqh h; and'when yiSu have moved or dugihe bot¬ 
tom of c in the same manner.“hs you did thaf of a and b, you • 
take the top earth of thf' Itreii^b r[ and put it upon the top of the 
trench h: and thus yoi* go on till you airivc afj|. JiVhen you 
arrive at A, yoy w ill-iind yoursclfiw ith an engpty trench at tlje end, 
,ayd with a frenefc V'd! no*t 0 > earth vipoiV?t next to thatfat the end. 
y\ on then fore now bcgiiVhl second strjp afC : you takethe t<* cartel 
<>f the first two feet wide^Aid ^*yt it upon ton/of the trench next* 
to the end oqe.of the lyst stiipV yoi^thcij^fetTC the If/ttojn .earth 
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jt>f the first two feet wide* in this second strip and put it into the 
bottom of your Inst trench at A ; you then take the top earth of 
itjje, second trench at C, and put if on the last truwrti at A. Thus 
the whole of the hist strip is completed ; and you have again, as 
you had at a and b, an empty ticnch at the end, and the trench 
ndkt to it with the top earth taken off. then proceed with 

the rest of this strip as you did wilh„t b-A of the other, until you 
ccjne to 15 , when )ou turn in L), and do lust tiy s;fme as you 
did at C. You then go*on to Is, when you £mt there you turn in 
again at G, and ’thus.you proceed till yftu k come to S, when you 
-yill find yourself with the last trench completely empty, and with 
the next to the last wanting Are top earth. These are both ready 
for you. You take die heap of bottom^irrth, which came out of 
a, and put into your empty trench ; then you take the heap o£ top 
earth, which was wheeled* from a and b, and lay it on •upon the 
tv*> las^tienches; and thus all the ground will have been com¬ 
pletely moved to three feet nine inches dee]), eteiv pint of it will 
have changed its plane ; and you will find it to stand a foot or 
fifteen inches higher than die ground in the ueighboui hood of it. 
Great care should be taken tg lay the strips out by straight lines. 
The best way is to divide each end o/\\x e piece into rods by stick¬ 
ing up sticks and then to mark out the lines ffom one end of the 
piece to the other. If only very comnym case be taken, it is next 
to impossible not to have straight lines, liquid eaie should be taken 
that the trenches themselves be of equal «ri tlh, ami that the lines 
tfhich mark them out be true and parallel ; but this is so easy a 
pnattcr, a matter thqt it wouM be a shame, indeed, ibv i.'.yu. 1 .., ITT 
pretend difficulty in \he performance«al' it. 

21 ). *1 have notv to sjjeak on tlie. subject of manuies as a ’upte.d 
to a gardoh.» Different plants reqtfiie different Sorts of manme, 
and different quantities. It is certainly true # tluit dm>y is not the 
best sjrt of manure for a garden ^ it may be mixed with other 
matter, and, if very well rotted, and almost in an earthy state, it 
may not be amiss ; but^ir otherwise w.od, ft certainly makes the 
garden vcjfetabl&s course and gross compar'd to what they are when 
raise^Uwith tlie aid af jt slTes. liiqe, chalk, nigs, salt, anti composts. 
Besides, ^unsf creates frnumfrable weeds« it bitngs the seeds (Tf 
‘the rjeeds aloi>g.with itliito the gar/eij£ ynkss it have first bor/i 
worked in a hotbed, the heat ,*>f which destroys the.vegetaiio^ 
quality. ofAhc seed^.yj 
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27 . A great ileal more is iloue by the# fermentation of manures 
than people generally imagine: the shovellings of grass and turf 
from the sides of roads ; weeds or roots of weeds raked off from a 
field; these laid in a great heap and turned frequently during the 
year, having ashes (of wood), lime, rags, salt in a small proportion, 
mixed with the rest. HA ho heap, made excellent manure. Provision 
of manure like this ought-ihJi^inade, one heap being always ready 
to succeed'another, j'As to salt^f however, which is now so egisy 
to be obtained, ami which is perhaps the cheapest manure of all, 
rare must be taken J^iaf the proportion of.it be not too great. 
AI tout thirty bushels, perhaps would be enough for the whole extent 
of the garden at one time; and the best way would be, at the 
outset, to put this thirjty bushels into a heap of stuff consisting 
of ajiout a hundred cart-loads, mix the whole well together by 
turning lt-evcral times, and manure the ground all over before the 
planting or sowing is begun. Afterwards new heaps would be 
burned, and the some proportion of salt might be used. Any other 
general mainuing might not he wanted: thojiot-beds would pro 
mice a gieat deal; and even with thin hot-lied dung, some salt 
might be mixed ; not, however, with a view of destroying worms, 
as some people imagine it It. do; for it will destroy worms only 
when it is uw d in sufficient quantities to destiny plauts, which 
it \\ill do niosj clfeetualK gud most spcedilv, if, in its unmixed 
stale, it eoive at their loots. L shall, hereafter, have to speak 
about m.ouuiog for diffoient plants; and having made these 
general observations on the subject, 1 now proceed to fepeak of the 
ia - L ^.onl of tlie garden. 


1 FOIOi AND EXTENT OF THE GARDEN. 

<>S. It is desiiahle to have a,s much avail facing the soutlyisyou 
possibly can have, without incurring inconveniences which wjpuld , 
attend a long iianov^slip. ( ,. At least, itc is desirable to have a 
good portion of wall faccng in that direction! If the garden be L , 
already foimed, you must keep what yrtu goi; but if you 
Jtave to choose, it ought Ip Jie moipi extensive frorii fcas) to west 
tWn from north to sout^ ft aV oblong square is the,proper %m ; l 
;Aid it very conveniently lia^pens«$hat the proportions ought to be v, 
much about those of-one of Uuysitles ojf thin ’pook, wjuitm nratfly 
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Iiouud anti lying upon tin? table, which is fi\e ir^ length, anil three 
in breadth; that is to say, a piec e of ground, to resemble it in form, 
vjpuld contain five feet in.length for every three feet in breadth. 1 
am about to recommend a, garden to bewailed in, in the first 
place, and then surrounded with a hedge. The dime sions w ithin 
■ ^ lh> walls I recommend to be (ccRting away'tj'tfitting fiaction) two 
Inmdred and fifteen feet long, and omel.nndred and thirt\-t\\o feet 
wide ; that is to say, thirteen ro<% long, at sixteen fi^t and a half 
to the rod, and eight rods’wide, the area being one hundred and 
four square rods ; sixteen rods short of three'Njuarters of an acre. 

, 2 f). The walls (of the construction of which I shall speak pre¬ 
sently) would be half thrown away in point,of horticyltmal utility, 
unless there were a pidte of garden ground* all lound them on the 
outside, and that piece of garden ground protected by an ef;}jec.»!af 
fence. Of this fence I shall also presently speak ; but*to con- 
1 cliltle tlx* subject of dimensions, the piece-of ground, between the 
wall and the outer fence, ouglitto be a clear rod w ide, which would 
add forty-two rods of •ground to the hundred and font enclosed 
within the ivalls, making*iu*the whole, of garden groun a hun¬ 
dred and fifty-six square rods, dicing fourteen square nyls short of 
a statute acre. I know that sonic noffieinen am! gentlemen find 
twice or throe (jmes this quantity of land insufficient for supplying 
their houses, though in each house tlufo is but one •family : but 
if these noblemen and gentlemen were fust to take a lfiok, at any 
time of the year, at a market garden in the Jiaiisli of *Tulhnni, and 
tH6n go immediately and take a look o\or their own gardens, they 
yrould clearly perceive the cau?e of the insufficiency oi then ’own. 
In the former, they w’eull see that tlnfle w’as not a single .square 
Vard of aground tenanted try vjeeds, caliliage-stumjps, or .pilots of 
lettuce, an8 <jtlier things,‘suffered to stand and go uselessly tv 
seed ; am^, in thejatter, they wouM find all (pesv.iv <*ieat abund¬ 
ance, atjd large spaces of grcNmd lefty apparently as if of no use at 
all. Tihe quantity $f kitclienVegetalJes whielj^hundred and forty- 
six rods onground is capaWe of jvryduchV.itWie oTmrse of a year 
*vpuld asto#ish # af\y man not accustomed to observe and to cal- 
culate.wpon the subjas^, Tviany $ gardener, witli a smaller quan¬ 
tity of landy semis a hundred cart-loads.of jfloduy: to ‘the markqt 
in the* course_ pi -a year*, exclusive of IpkAiw, cherries, cm rants; J 
■gooselicn ies, raspberries, and str|'.fber? .‘s. To speak of cabbages, 
for iq,st^|ict*^n squares,ro^l.oiij^oundXjvift contain abquj a hundred ; 
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and when are a hundred cabbages to lie eaten in almost any family ? 
Six square rods of winter spillage are more than sullicicnt to afford 
a constant sppply for even the largest of families. Peas and heaps 
require room ; hut they are not long upon the ground, and other 
crops are coming on between them. In short, long experience and 
observation have. eOnf'h'ced me tlwta large garden is of Very libido 
use ; and that, while it rOijwkcs a great deal more labour than a 
small one to ^cep.it in anything ^he good order, it is never made 
to produce so much/ The manure has to be scattered over a larger 
space ; the idle ground is by no means idle in producing mischief: 
the weeds that are suffered to remain on it produce and nourish 
and breed up innumerable families 6f snails and slugs, wood-lice, 
grubs, and all those things w'hich destroy creeps. The weeds, when 
dug iq, generate these mischievous vermin, and furnish them with 
food at tfio same time. The grass that is turned in breeds the wire- 
wonn ; so that the idle ground not only does no good, buUprodiA'es 
a great deal of mischief, w hile tile extent of the garden is really a 
valid pretence for the employment of a great number of hands. • 


ENCLOSING. 

."<(). liviu: this head we are first to speak of the walls, which 
ought to hr twelve feet high, two feet thick to the surface of the 
ground, aiubmine inches from the ground to the top, with a jam 
coining out six inches from the wall on the outside ; and these jaas 
"ougfrruin'to he more than eight 'or ten feel apart. This would 
give a wall quite smooth in.litc inside of the garden ; and, on the 
outside, there would he space fora good large wall tree between 
every two jams. The top, or coping, c.f the wall, ought io consist 
of semicircular j>riei,s, which should be put on, in the firmest and 
best manner, and the joints well grouted or cemented. 1 When I- 
come to speak of Uj^nianner of preserving the blossoms and^young 
fruit of wall trccflnoijv the effects‘ef frost and other severe 
weather, I shall have something more to sayabov.t the Construction 
of a particular pait of the wall; at present it will be suflFjcient to 
add that it ought t <t be made of, goorl/solid, shioo^hly-finished c 
* 'and well-burned IniclsV that the mortal .ought Jq be of the best; 
that the joints ought to.nie uniform in size ^nd well filled witl^ 
mortar : and* that the wall Vnpdit to fie ei qpfiul not &{er than the 
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'‘hiontli of June, in on lev for it to become thoroughly dry i<i < very 
part before the arrival of frost. In making the foundation, gie.d 
c*re must be taken to gojovver down than the depth of the trench¬ 
ing, iu order to come at the .solid and immovable earth. 

51. A s v\ as observed before, the use of one half of this wall, f«u 
liutticultural purposes, would he lost, unbp’dv^li-tiees could i>-,■ 
placed on both sides of it; and wall-trees cannot i.e placed on the 
outside, with any chance of uti&y, unless thviy b< ^ rriiin 1 
fence, to protect the trees oil that wall. I kiieSvaw old gemlcnta.i, 
one of whose garden walls separated the gai\ a u from a meadow, 
vvjiieh was unprotected except by •* common he Ige. Tli.ee per¬ 
sons of the village who were loud of wall-fruit, who. had none of 
their own, and who wfcre young enough yi climb walls, used to 
leave him a very undue proportion of his fruit, and that not^f fin' 
best quality. He therefore separated a strip of the meadow from 

•th^rest by a little fence, very convenient for getting over ; turned 
this strip, which lay along against the wall, ini') kitchen garden- 
gfound, planted excellent fruit-trees against the nail,‘trained them 
and cultivated them projferly ; and thus, by furnishing hi < juvenile 
neighbours with onions for their bread and cheese, as vyd! as fruit 
for their dessert, ever alter he kept tfie prodiue of the inside of 
the garden for Jiimself, generally observing (as fie once p.nth u- 
larly did to me) that he was not so mifeasonable as *lo expect to 
have any of the produce of the exterior garden. * 

52. But there is no necessity for mak.ii^ tlie.se sifrts of civei- 
sions, if you can, with the greatest ease, imaginable, ellectuallv 
protect the fortress against every species of attack. 'i his pro¬ 
tection is to be obtained by a hedge niaiTe oSlunv thorn, black,them, 
or, still bett er, with honey*locyst, the thorns of tht; latter U^i.g just 
so many needlgs of about ah inch and a half, or two inches long* 
only stouter than ».needle and lessfuittle. The space tin wren the 
Vvalland,the hedge ought to Hb a deaf rod, allowing, besides, thiee 
feet fot the hedge. ^This he d^e oughvtobe plaqgud in the following 
manner, ^he p’ants being lirst,s(*wn in beds, and then put into 
» jursery, »ugly; fo be taken thence when• their stems qre about 
( the thjpkncss old he of yom* fore-huger. Thgy ought to lie 
as equal as possible in jio^it of si/c ; •because,.ili one'be weaker 
titan the rest, jkey sub Jfte if; there <JuVe# a low place in the I 
■ftedge ; that low placp becomes a^gflp; Juul a hedge with it gap in 
it is, yi /act^no fence'a^ all^auy feme than a vutjL with an open 
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door iu it is a piqtection to a house. Jlading got tlio plants ready; 
or, rather, hqfore they be taken up out of llie ground, you piepaie 
the place ty leceive them. You make a ylitcli six feet wide, at the 
top, and two and a half wide at the bottom. I suppose the ground 
to be trenched to the width of eighteen feet fiom the wall. You 
take all the good eailjinfroin the top of the place that is to be die 
ditch, and lay it upon the trenched ground to the extent of two 
feet wide, which wjl make a good and deep bed of earth for 
the plants which aA> to form the hedge to grow in. Then the 
ditch ought to be dtfg out to the depth oftluee feet, and shovelled 
out very clean and smooth at the bottom. This bottom earth of 
the ditch must lie carried away ; for it would not do to throw it 
up into the border. V it be convenient, 'the slope of the bank 
"ortjii to be covered with tutf, well beaten on, and in the autumn; 
because, if put on iu the spring, the glass would be likely to die. 

If not convenient to get tuif, this slope ought to be thickly sown 
witli glass-seeds from a hay-loft; and, in both cases, this slope of 
the hank ought to he hung very regularly with dead bushes, fast¬ 
ened to the hank by little pegs. This 'bank and ditch alone, if 
the bushel wok; well hung and listened on, would be no bad 
protection ; few boys or young fellows would venture, particularly 
by night, to lake a jump over a ditch of six feet, .with about two 
feet of elevation on the b.'tnk ; hut the hedge, in addition to this 
dil< h and bank, lenders the stmining literally impossible, except 
witli the assistance ofYacines and sealing ladders, which are muni- 1 
_ tions tha t the besiegers of gardens are very seldom provided wfili.’ 
To ictiirn now to the planting of the hedge : I entirely disap¬ 
prove of gn at numbers of‘plants employ ed for this purpose. If 
the pkyitw stand,too close to'cach otlyer, tlr y never can be’strong ; 
•iiiey never get stout stems: the hedge is vveak'at.*b*ottom; and 
the hedge«can «evap be what It would be if tower an,! stronger 
plants were put in.* The tiirte of planting is any where .between 
September and April. The. plants, when takph up, shouW have • 
all their fibres taken from llieiii iqots with a short knife, and their 
main roots shortened to the length of about six &ifhes(, then tlpey 
should be planted with great eaie, the jpgth put in vary finely • 
about the 'root*, .and evAv^ plant ’fastened well in thf ground bv*' 
the foot. The catth*sft»n#d he then^afle smostfijifter thntreai- , 
ing, and the plants immet^ateltyjcut down tc^within a foot of the— 
ground. The instance that thy/plant^ siiqpjd stand fio& e^h other 
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fcughtY) be about fifteen (inches, and the row of plants ought to 
stand at about a foot from the edge ol' the bank. The plants 
should be kept perfectly dear from weeds all the frtlnimer, which 
is very easily effected by two or three hoeiugs. If* plants be 
plentiful, and you desire to‘have an extraordinary thick hedge, 
* put,in two rows of plants, one roy eighteen indie- from the other, 
and the plants of one row placed opposite the middle of the intervals 
in tjie other row. Th(> plants v.*ll make long and s.tro.fg shoots 
the first summer. The infxt spring cut them down to within an 
inch of the ground, (jo over them in Jufle\ hen they will have 
made considerable shoots, and cut off alKhc shoots dose to the 
stem, except the two strongest of each plant. Let them go on 
through another year, ami these two shoot; yill then bo about live 
feet high. Then, in winter, take one of tin* shoots of each plai 
and plash it close to the bottom; that is to say, bend clown 
•longwise Jhe hedge, and give it a cut on tli^- tipper side about two 
inches from the stem ; cut off the lop of it so a*cto leave the so- 
Htainder a foot long; bend it down to tlic ground, making ii lie as 
close as possible to the st»ms*of the neighbouring plant, and fa-iteu 
it to the ground with two pega^ When vou ha>e done this all the 
way along, there will he one plash f*n every interval between the 
stems of the .plants. When this is done, cut dflwn the upiight 
shoots, which you have not plashed down, to within fciir inches of 
the bottont ; or rather, to within an inch or so of that part <>f the 
stem out of which the plashed shoot issues* The m*\t October, 
*th#t is to sav, at the end of the fourth summer, you will have a 


complete, efficient, and beautiful fence. This fence «d! -....m 
topping and clipping, in order to k%p of uniform height, and 
Smooth *on the sitles. You maylet.it go to what heigfit you 
please; Taut; ju order to llave a hedge thick at ’ll it; bottom, you 
must trirn % the hedge in suchaway »s for the ojitskjpito|^hc bottom 
of it not^to be dripped by th» upper parts of the hedge. This is a 
, very important master; for, 'if the bottom of the hedge be hol¬ 
low, holes are easily mad**in it, and it soon becomes no fence 


all. 

33. the hedge Vyna3e of bpney locusts, two rows*of plants 
'are better than^me, the distances being •the* same fs before-men- 
tinned* These,(S not do "o # well for pyishiwj as the hawthorn or } 
black thorn: but th§y send out Jimnefous side-shoots, ayd these 
very strqngA These locugts#s^ould hot be cut down till the end of 
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tin- autumn utter planting; or they BUj be, cut down the ncx 
•spiing, and close to the ground. Each will then scud up thine 01 
lour stout si it iots. When these lime grown through the sunnier, 
take out tun little weak shoots, close to the stent, and cut down 
the stout ones within thice or four inches of the ground. Out o( 
these stems will eonje such quantities of shoots that the fence.will 
he complete in a veiv short time, and will only want trimming and 
clipping.' r f,'h(! whole of the spijce between the two rows wil.l be 
filled up bv the side shoots ; and the hedge will be quite impassable 
by any animal biggeff, at any rate, than a rat, or a eat; and, besides 
all the iest, the foliage' is so very fine that even, as an ornament, 
it would he dcsuabsc to have it as a hedge. 

:U. With icgard to.the height of this hedge, it might be six or 
, s^rrn feet; but not higher ; for, if too high, it would keep the sun 
Iroinpa'/t of the wall on the south side, of the garden. If higher, 
it would give moic shelter, indeed; but then this benefit w«t Id 
hi orei-bahmrc’i- by the injitiy done in the way of shade. By the 
mean.', of a hedge of this soil, you not only>secure the use of the 
out,odes of jour walls; but you obtain* security for the produce 
oi il.v inside. For gardeners may scold as long- and as vehe¬ 
mently as they please, aiiiflaw-mukers may enact as long as they 
please, maul iud will never look upon taking frujj. in an orchard, 
or a gai den. as felony, iwr even as a serious trespass. Besides, 
theie are srch things as l/oys, and every considerate man yvill recol¬ 
lect that lie ..himself vus once a bov. So that, it you havea mind 
to have for your own exclusive use what you grow in your garden,' 
*do one of two things ; report to terrors and punishments, 
that will make you dej,est<ul by your neighbours, or provide an 
insurmountable fence. This prevents temptation, in aliases dan- 
gerous7 and jiarticulai ly in that of forbidden fruit. - Resolve, 
tbeiefoie,^o sbtwe the produce of your garde}* with the boys of 
the. whole neigh Ijoui hood ; or, to koap it for your own jise by a 
fence that they cannot get through, over, or under. Six feet is no, 
gnat height; ‘but in tin* way of fence, four feet of good thorn- 
hedge will keep the boldest boy from tree§ loaded wijth fine rip? 
peaches: and, if it will do that, nothing furrier need be spyid in its 
praise! The 'nei«lit is jmlliing; .but, unless thV assailant have* - 
•wings, he must be content w ith feasting W eyes^or, if he qttempt 
1 to clhul), he receives the penalty Jtpon the spo t t; antTif he retreats, 
as (lie fox did fiom the gitipeS, lie gqls^pain of bodkin ^addition 
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• to tlfat ol a disappointed longing. 1 really (recollecting former 
times) feel some remoi'se in thus plotting againSt the poor fellows ; 
Jmt the worst of it is, they will not be content with fair play : they 
will have the curliest in* the season, and the best, 3s long as the 
season lasts ; and, therefore, 1 must, however reluctantly, shut 
theila out altogether. t 

35. Uy the time that the wall-trees* begfti to'produce any thing 
ojf a crop, the hedge will bcctrme an effectual fence t the latter 
will go on pioxiding protection as the trees' go Ion in making 
provision for frtiit. The ditch and the Ji.vik should be attended 
# to during this time. If the earth moulder clown, it should be put 
up again : any holes or washings* that appear in the bank should 
be regularly stopped and the earth c..iV fully replaced every au¬ 
tumn : the prunings and clippings should*be regularly and car efully 
performed, once every wjnter, and once every summer afeoift me 
wieldIe # of the month of July. T'his summer clipping must he 
earlier or later, according to the season,'or to'the climate : but it 
, should take place just before the starting of the jh'idsiiwiHcr shoot. 
All trees shoot twice jp the year: the shoot that comes out in 
the spring ends about Midsummer, and then begins another shoot 
that comes out of the end of it ; v hide is a latent due-third and 
sometimes about one-half, smaller than the spring shoot, and tin* 
pruning or clipping should take plaiv just before this new shoot 
comes out: this operation causes many new and small shoots to 
come forth, and gives the hedge a very beautiful appearance ; and 
%ilso makes it much thicker than it otherwise would be. The 
seed of the black thorn is « little sloe, and not easily to be oh- w 
tained in any quantity : its leaf is*qpl so beautiful as that of the 
hawthorn; but*its wo«d stronger, and its thorns a great«dcal more 
fonmcISMc* A holly fiadgb only requires mow -patience ; and we 
should ^recollecjf that it is everryecn : and as effectual, in a fetiee, 
as either of our thorns ; 4>r its leaves are So full *of 'sharp prickles 
thjtf no boy will face a holly hedge' of any degree of thickness. To 
have such a hedge, yoq must gather ,the ben'ies in autumn, keep 
them ii£ damp sand* for a yeaf; Mien sow them in November, and, 
whep they dome qp in the spring, keep* the bed carefully weeded, 
not onl^thdh, but aft througl/the summe/ ; let them stand in tljis 
be^ another ipmmer ; *then transplant them* ih rows in a nurse ry 
of fich ground ; there lct*thera gtaud for two or three years ; thun 
plant tllfljn for tfie hedge at {ho same distances, jmd hi the same 
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manner, as ifirectod for the honey locust*; tlicn, when they Wve 
stood a year thus, elit them down neatly dost to the ground, which 
will bring throb or font shoots out of each plant; and, with a li'tk* 
topping and 'side-pruning, careiukv performed, they will, in about 
five years after lining planted, form a very beautib.il and effectual 
fence. Neither of the thorns is raised much more quickly ; .'and 
certainly there is ho comparison for such a purpose between an 
evergreen acid a deciduous tree. And, there is this luither advan¬ 
tage, with rcgt/id to' the holly, tliat it will flourish in any soil from 
the dryest and most aj^bbank, to the wettest and sourest clay ; 
and as to duration, as a tplanl, nothing but the yew-tiee equals, 
the holly. • 


LAYING-OUT. 

?>'_>. Having now given instructions relative to the Situation,.the 

r . C> 

Soil, Form, and F.vlcut, .ihd the Enclosing of the garden, tlfere re¬ 
mains to speak, in this Chapter, only of the laying of it out into 
plats iiordeis, paths, and walks. A judicious distribution oi the 
ground is a great matter ; for, if any part ot it H awkward to get 
at, gioat additional inborn is oeeasioifed ; and if there lie not the 
proper quantity of oaths and walks, there must be great tiamp- 
ling of the ground, a>\l ' ery great inconveniences of Various sorts. 
The outer gaAeii, that is to Say, the gulden between the hedge and 
the wall, will dot lequuo much attention in the making of paths : 
the whole of it‘dill be land pretty constantly midi r cultivation, to, 
within about four or live feet of the wall; and a path there, that 
is to say, at that distance front the wall, trodden out upon the 
common ground, and just Sufficient * > p..,-s ( alohg for the purpose 
of managing-the toys which arb againstiliie Hva’k - vill be sytfficient. 

Ti. But, with regard to tic gulden itself, di.-rc tvie width is 
considerable, grei.tfaies.nusl he taken that eveiy part of the'grocud 
can became at without inconvenience ; that there jye border#suf¬ 
ficiently wide for the roots of the wall-trees to extend themselves 
in; and that the several plats of ground he easily cyme at*for the 
purpose of ipanuring, and'for all other proposes. I subjoiA a ^lan, 
which I deem tli^ inost proper for a' garden of*£he ertent tliat I 
havg recommended, , I shall Arst give the, jplan on,, the Opposite 
Bage; and, when I have ’subjoined tjie explanations ofthis plan, I 
shall proceed to make some lemarlps Am it. 
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EXPLANATIONS OF THE PLAN. 


1. The whole length, from outside to outside, from East to West, is 2474 feet, or 

15 rods. * 

2. JEhe whole width, from North to South, is lflfl feet, or 10 rods. 

-8. TV dfltside line represents the place for the hedge. 

. >4. The double line represents the place for the wail. 

'i. The walks aro described by dotting,^nd all, except the middle wa^k, are" four 
fretvWe. 

6. *The walk which goes all along the garden from East to West isfcix feet wide. 

7. a a doorway through the hedge, 3 feet wide. , « 

9. fa door-way in the wall, 3 feet wide, and 4 feet ffcm the comer of the wall. 1 
9. e, e,-f, Of is the outer gaften, a clear rod wide, between the wall and the hedge, 
fb. stlKthe Hot-bed ground, 58 j feet fron^East to west, and G3 feet from North 

tosouAl ' • 

.11. te o jo a border, 10 feet wide, under the inside of the wall. • * 

12. /is a plat of ground, 591 feet from East to Wes^and 49 feet from North to 
South, wtr- 

19. {f, A, (, k, are plats of ground, each of which has G7 feet from East t8|W t*, and 
-49 fret from North to South. • 

v ]4. bt is a door- way in the wall, 8 feet wide, and 4 feet from the comer of the 


',5j& w is a border, 4 fret under the inside of the West wall. 

' 16, pit a door-way in the Western hedge of the Hot-bod-ground. , 

47. g it a door-way in the Southern hedge of the Hot-bed-ground. 

. 19. r .the tool-house. • » 

19t. The letter N points oub the North aide- of the garden ; the letter E the East 
ti&t and Jhb other letters the South ami the West sides. , 

■ ’•.it--*'',- 

If will .h^etfru. that I make but one entrance into the gar- 
deB* t a&at tti becausithis entrance, which is a door-wa^in a hedge, 
is|k fiQtnewimt d^Bcult affair: hedges cannot be joinefl to wood 
Work, 49 brick work can. There must be posts and a door-frame : 

if grek pains be not’taken, there will soon be a gap w here 
tjjjpSfrjoin the hedge. This wil be the weak part of the fortifi- 
There must be a bridge over 4he Hitch ; and that yvhich 
Ibrves the garrisdfc equajy serves the besieger therefqje, this 
IdoSWOUgo^b be wjell guarded on the top and on the'sides by stout* 
pieces «f yqpod pfqbcting in every direction froiji thy tojf and sides 
oft^dogr,.anti well guarded with tenter-hooks, prevention is*bet- 
9 ertha»«are; “lag us not ihto temptation” is the most sensible 
of allpossible prayers: jvmi inftijt no* hardship * by removing 
inflict great hardship In the pursuit jof com- 
pensatagli or p«ti|hn>ettt: let thy whole neighbourhood be con¬ 
duced that jflltry into the garden is ndt tq ^accomplished, 
withoutHdttHted&JkSttlty .? *ai|i that is a great deal better than all 
rile.ate^-ttqfo-and J«!pal laws in the world.. It is 
better jtd^ba A seotry-dbpMf and sentinels in them than*, to resort to 
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the steel-trap and spring-gun system ; a fid, for my own part, mor- f 
titled as I should be at spoliations emmfiitted in the garden, I 
would submit to them, and even to the destruction of the gardpn 
itself, rather than disgrace my premises liy such terrific threats. 

3 9. The door-way at a lets you into a short path to another 
door-way in the wall at b. Through these door-w'ays the materials 
naturally go for tin* making of hot-beds ; and, therefore, the hot¬ 
bed ground, d, is the first part of the walled garden into which 
you enter. \ will, before I go further, give a particular description 
of this hot-bed ground', which is by no mentis an unimportant part 
of the concern. It is fifly-eigh^ feet and a half from east to west, 
and sixty-three feet from north to South. A door goes out of it. 
at q , another door at d ■ These door-ways*lead to the several parts 
the garden, and are convenient outlets for all purposes whatso¬ 
ever* tfhcr e is, you w ill perceive, the wall on the north side of this 
hot-bed ground, and the wall on the west side. The,otlierrtw6 
sides should be ‘bounded by a bed ye; and that edge should be of 
yen'. The fences to hot bed grounds are frequently made of read, < 
which are very good for the purpose of skelter ; but which are dead- 
looking things at the best. The/ences to such places are some¬ 
times made of hornbeam ; but this sort of hedge loses its leaves in 
tlie winter, and ‘is of little use precisely at the spa ion when it is 
most wanted. The yew «s evergreen. It is by no means difficult 
to make gum ; it does not grow slowly; it is clipped into any 
foi 111 that yen please 1 regularly clipped, it remains in the same * 
form for ever; it is as close at the bottom as in the middle of itf 
height; it lias all the .regularity ftf a wall itself- and, in suclja 
case, it is a great deal belt*/than a wall, because it occasions no 
recoiling or revel Iteration c;f the wind. 'The height of the hedgfe 
shouliKTol mflcfi exceed six feet, tor* then it would tffia&c part of' 
the beds ; and /-is hardly necessary to say tha| it ’should be kept 
icgulaily clipped twice in the year* in the same manner ask di¬ 
rected for tin* hawthorn hedge. There should not only he door¬ 
ways at j> ami -y, but doors also ; otherwise the wind would sweep 
in, and, in pail, do feu J the objecl of the hddge.* HardJJr any family 
can waiA a greater space than ^ this ftir th^, raising of tilings*for . 
w hich hot-brtls are uccqss^ry ; and, if the space werq, found to b^ : 
•'larger than was wauled, this would be3my good place fo^ the fie- 
positing of a heap of compost, 0 / any*other tlyug which is uhsightly, 
and which,*if not somewhat hidden, pould disfigure fye garden. 
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. • 40. IPhe borders e are, as has been seen in the explanations, ten 
feet wide; and the earth* in them ought to have a little declivity 
froyi the wall : it may be wry tolling, but it ought to fie a little. 
As to the plats f, ij, h, i, k, they are for the growth of garden- 
plants^' iu general ; and the pil ls of them best suited for different 
plants, -aT'different seasons of the year, will be-spoken of under the 
heads of the particular plants. Thp paths anu walks ought to be of 
gravel, if possible ; for, w hatever expense this jnay Jie attended 
with in certain cases, there are hardly any other .means of having 
dry paths and walks in.winter. Grass is very bad, for it must not 
only be Walked upon, b.it frequently wheeled upon will barrows 
heavily laden, and especially in*\vinter-time j and this soon makes 
them a mass of dirt and *>f ugliness. Jlul, y^ili cannot have gravel- 
walks or patlis, to be kept in any thing like ordci, unless y^n lyakv 
them well in the first place^and piotect them against tire falling 
flows* of eiyth upon them for ever afterwards. Therefore, when you 
have laid out the garden by lines and stumps, the "place or places 
foiy the walks and patlis should be dug out to tin- depth of all the 
top-soil, w^iieh ought to he thrown over the adjoining ground on 
both sides,, and made perfectly Jevel at the bottom. TJien there 
should be h bed of brick-bats, or of laige flint, or of other stones ; 
and upon thetsy^of that bed, about six indies of clean gravel. 

41. The next thing is to make efiicientapiovision for»pi eventing 
the earth from the borders and plats, which ought to lie about four 
inches higher than the tops of the walks, timn tumhliag into the 
Walhu when digging, hoeing, and other operal’ons take place; but. 
especially digging ; for it is impossible to dig the ground close to 
a walk which has not a sufficient proteutioi*, without bringing dirt 
the*walk ; all'the slf^velling in the woild will not get it off 
pgain cleanTfcnJpss you go down so deep as to take u]> part of tlie, 
gravel with^he 3iit| so that your walk must soon byqorfle a dirty- 
looking affair, in which weeds and grass will be everlastingly (Aim¬ 
ing; or^ou must tube away, little by little, the grav'd, by shovelling, 
till yon have fluHg it pretty ubaily all upon the holders and Hats, 
aqjl thereby ^iot ov&y d&troyed your walk, lljat injured yoyr cidti- 
. vatecl Ian)}. To prevent thefJb very great troubles and injuries, you 
%ust resolve jp Imve an efficient protection for the wall; and this, I 
venture |o assert, is to be obtained by.no other means than by the 
use of i?ox. Many cpntrivances Jiasigjieen resorted to for the 
purpose of abiding this pretty little tree, which, like all other 
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really valuable things, requires some 'little time, some little pa¬ 
tience, and great attention, alter you ha'fe got it. In the end, in¬ 
deed, it is f a great deal cheaper than any thing else ; but it reqiyres 
some attention and patience at firsthand regular clijqiing every year 
twice. I have seen, and have had, ds an cdyiny (which ramjjarts of 
this sort are cajled), a little flowering plant called thrift r- I have 
seen strawberries thickly planted for this purpose: I have seen 
daisies,’’and various other things, made use of as edgings ; byt all 
these herbaeeoqs things ramble very quickly over the ground ; 
extend their creepers over the walk, ag well as over the ad¬ 
joining ground ; and, instead pf being content to occupy the space 
of tliiee inches wide, r to which it is vainly hoped their moderation 
will confine them, lliey encroach to the extent of a foot the 

st summer; and, if left alone for only a couple of years, they 
will cover the whole of a walk six feet wide, harbouring all sorts 
of reptiles, making the walk pretty nearly as dirty as if id did 
not consist of gravel. I have sometimes seen narrow edgings of 
grass, which, perhaps, are the worst of all* Make such an edging, 1 
of four inches wide, in the autumn', and it will be sixteen inches 
wide before the next autumn, unless you pare down the edges of 
it three or four times. Thus must be done by a line*; and even 
then, some dirt must be cut from the edging, tjWome into the 
walk : this is, in fact, a sumpart of dirt itself. It must be mowed 
not less than ten times during the summer, or it is ugly beyond 
description.; besides bringing you an abundant crop of seeds to be * 
scattered over the walk, and river the adjoining ground. Of ail 
edgings, therefore, this- is the least efficient for >’ j purpose, and 
by far the most expensive,) 

42. The box is at once the mojfl efficient of all possible 
tiling^* and ilu* prettiest plant that *can possibly., Wfconceived: 
the colon/ of f its leaf; the form of its leafl; its dpcility as to 
height, width, and shape ; .the compactness of its little ^ranches ; 
its great durability as a plant; its "thriving in all sorts »f soils, 
and in all sorts of aspects; its fres'hciess under the hottest sun, 
and its defiance of alf shade an<i all drip :° theSe are $eauties a»d 
qualities which, for ages upoq ages", liavQ?marked it out as the 
chosen plancfor this ve*y important purpose. 

43. The box, t% all its.other ex&ilent qualities, add.? thalof 

facility of propagation. take c up thq plants, when°they are 

from three*to six inches high, when ( tljey have gredfc numbers of 
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slioots coming from the Ame stem; you strip these shoots off, 
put them into the ground*, to about the depth of *two iyches, or a 
littlj' more ; fasten them well there, first with the hand, and then 
’with the foot; dip them along at the top to within about two 
inches of the ground, and yoif ha\c a box edging at once. You 
must, indeed, purchase the plants, if you have not taken care to 
raise them before-hand; and, as ^to thrift, strawberries, daisies, 
or gyass edgings, there are generally cart-loads of then* to be 
thrown away, or to be dug from a common. I should suppose, 
however, that ten jkmnjls’ worth of box, bdlight at the nurseries, 
wodld be sufficient for the whole garden ; told, then, w ith com¬ 
mon care, you have neat and efficient edgings for a life-time. 

44. To plant the bo» some care, must lx> taken. The edging 
ought to be planted as soon as the gravel walks are formed. Th\;. 
box ought to be planted perpendicularly, and in a very straight 
(ine,*:lose to the gravel; and with no earth at all between it and 
the gravel. It ought to stand, when planted and'cut off, about 
foi*r inches high ; and ^he earth in the borders or plots ought to 
be pushed hack a little, and kept back for the first year, to pre¬ 
vent it fronj being washed back over the walks. AVlieu the edging 
arrive at itfc roper height, it will stand about seven inches high, 
on the graveiVde, and will lie about three inches Higher than the 
earth in the border, and will act like % little wall tw keep the 
earth out of the walks ; which, to say nothing of the difference 
in the look, it will do, as effectually as brink, or hoards, or any 
riling else, however solid. The edging ought to be clipped in 
thg winter, or very early in the spring, on both the sides and at 
top ; a line ought to be used to regifl^tc she movements of the 
^eers; k ought tb be capped again, ju the same manner* just 
about IVlulsshwamer ; and, ifdlfere bo a more neat #nd beautiful 
thing than ^his In tfje world, all tha^ I can say is tlmt I •never saw 
that thing. 

. 45. There is yetsone thing* to notice in this "laying out of the 
garden.; namely, that there trfust be a sited to serve as a place for 
depositing ftiola, Abwef-pols, anrf the like ; smd also, for the gar¬ 
deners t(g retire ?0 in ^ase <5f rain^ and to do work that when 
“they cannot ^o v^ork out of doors. Tlijs js a* very Sec- ssary part 
of*the garden premises, and* ought to be sufficiently spacious not 
only for*the purposes t jtist mAtioised, but for the hanging up of 
seeds to dry,.land for various,other purposes. "Phis shed ought 



to stand also as near to the hot-bed ground as convenient, and ye. 
it is too djpsiglitly (o be in the inside of the garden. A shed about 
forty feet long, and about seven feet wide, might suffice for. this 
purpose ; and it might stand very conveniently, as at r, in the 
outer garden, on the east side of the entrance at a, the back of the 
building being high enough t<o allow' the eaves of tile roof to 
be sis feet from the ground ; and the back being towards the 
hedge, and not towards tile waif. As to water, l have not. pointed 
out any particular place in the garden for a well or other means 
of obtaining water. It will be seen, bv-anft-b.y, that .1 am of 
opinion that a great' deal of time and labour bestowed Upon 
watering, are, in general, so much time and labour thrown away, 
and effect injury instead of good. Nevertheless, there are many 
n yases iii which watering by hand is absolutely necessary : in hot¬ 
beds, tor instance; in the case of plants in pots; in the case of 
things which can be shaded during the day ; in the cape of (Cauli¬ 
flowers, which grow so much larger and finer when dishes are made 
round them and plenty of water given. Therefore, there iniisb.be. 
water iced in a garden of this extent^ and to bring it from any 
considerable distance would be a thing extremely inconvenient and 
attended with great expense. If running water can be brought 
through a pari of the garden, that is the desirable thing; and, 
wlien we s>?e the gioat number of situations where this might be 
done at a mere trifling expense, we are astonished at the small 
number ofenstaiiees , ; ,n which it has ever been attempted. There 1 
is .scurqply an instance, wlieie we find a mansion-house of an'y 
considerable size, when; a liver, ;» brook, or a o ”>riiig, mig-ht not 
be made to furnish a run of water for the garden. Above 
gioufid, or under giomrl„ until it eai t de to the wall, where 'in 
arch iffid a g.aiing might be made t# lot it in., a ghrfmcl to con¬ 
duct it a ross, .and another iych and grating ( to let it out again. 
Ifuuiiing water, besides tlig prettiiyiss of it, would give bauks 'or 
edges for tiie growth of seveial things which delight in it a straw- 
bonies, raspbon ios, quince-trees, aini£ almost every sort of tree. 
But, supposing it to fee impossible to have thtr watefin this way, 
the usual resouioe of a well must be iVjsortefj to. ° From ^his well, . 
the watei; wtfiild he rajso^j by a pump pouring fire f water into <T 
• large cistern, 'made, of brick and weH«cemented, the waJJs risfng 
about two feet above ( he_^tf>utid, c which ifistern should %e fcfpt 
always prcjty niaiiv fnil, in order for.the water tit-ggt softened 
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by the*air, and to he moj£ fit for the uses of the garden. There 
>w ill be plenty of room tVr this pump and eistem in the hot-bed 
ground, at the south-east corner; and, from this spot, it could 
be carried or wheeled to all parts of the garden. No*great pains 
nogd be taken with regard t<5 the making- of the cistern, so that 
it were well cemented ; the brick-work should be nine inches 
thick, and the fonn should be circular, tithefrwisd the sides might 
fal^in. * * 

46. In conclusion of these instructions as to the Jaying-out of 
the garden, I ought to observe that the narrow hordei at n, which 
is fourfeet wide between the wall and the pjth, is necessary because 
the path is to be at four feet jJistdhce from the wall, in order that 
the docr-way in the wjll on the south side*may not lr dose to the 
comer, which would lessen the strength oitlio wall. In the work 
of laying-out, great care ought to be taken with regard lJ#stmiglit- 
rfei# and ^distances, and particularly as to the squareness of every 
part To make lines perpendicular, and perfectiy.so, is, indeed, no 
difficult matter, when # one knows how to do it; but one must know 
how to dp it before one c^n do it at all. If the yardemr understand 
thismucl of geometry, he will do it without any difficulty ; but, if 
he only jtreteud to understand*the matter, and begin to*\\alk back¬ 
ward and lbwvard, stretching out lines and cuckinjjf his eye, make no 
bones with him; Send for a bricklayer, and see the stumps driven 
in to-the ground yourself. The four outside line's be*:g laid down 
with perfect truth, it must be a bungling fellow, indeed, that cannot 
d<* the rest ; but if they be only a little osIu.ip, you hive a botch in 


jtour eye for the rest of your ljjfc, and a botch of your own making 
too. Gardener^.seldom want for cmdideqce in their own abilities ; 
and, in many cases, it requires time cud some e.\porience*of their 
doing?*tS ascertain whetlipr* they know their busyiess <u # do not ; 
.especially wltfen in pretensions they are so bold, and the lesult is«at 
■a considerable distance, and ^clouded with soeimu^ •intervening cir¬ 
cumstances ; but^dlis afl’air t of raising perpendiculars upon ?l given 


line, is a thing settled in a-moment*: you have ltotliing to do but to 
# say to tht?gardener, 4‘ Come, let sis sec how you *lo it.” He im S 
But oge’ t^ay which he fan do it; and,«if he do not igmiediateiv 
begin to vjojWu that way, pack'him off to «et a bricklayer, even a 
•botch in which trade wilkperform thf \fork to.t|*e truth of a havr. 
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CHAPTER III. 

On the malting and managing of Mot-beds and Green-houses . 

^ O 

47. I observed before that it did not accord with my plan to 
treat of Mot-houses, which, as I then observed, was a branch wholly 
distinct from’gardening in general, and applicable to the circum¬ 
stances of comparatively very few persons; <juid that, therefore, to 
enter on such a treatise would be of little use to the public in ge¬ 
neral, while it would injuriously augment the bulk of my W'ork. 
Hot-beds are* how ever, of a different character: they may be made 
an amusement, and are' even things of real utility, to a very con¬ 
siderable number of persons : to all, in. short/ who have gardens, 
and w ho have the stable-dung of two or three horses, or even 8ne 
hqfse, at their command, or who can procure such materials (as is 
the case in the neighbourhood of great towns) at a reasonable rate; 
A green-house, upon a small scale, or adapted to the particular 
circumstances of the proprietor, is \ythin the reach of a very con¬ 
siderable part o'f the community ; and, therefore, withp*t, how¬ 
ever, considering' it as an essential object, or one jvdfthy of very 
great atlentiqn, I shall give my opinions upon that species of gar¬ 
dening also* 

48. Hot-bpds are used either for raising such things as are not 
to be raised during the winter or the spring without such assist¬ 
ance, or for the raising of such things .»s are not to De had at all in 
our climate, without artificial heat of some kind. Before we 
speak ofthe form and dimensions of a hotjbed, ifwill be be|t, per¬ 
haps, to describe the frame which is c to go upon, it ; because the 
reasons for /he directions for tjie making of the feed ^vill then 
the inyre manilestly appear. , A fratye consists of four pieces of' 
wood ; and, let us suppose it to be twelve feet long, and four 1 feet 
wide. Frames are sometimes of greater aft<2 sometimes of less dimen¬ 
sions ; but, for the sake «f illustration, let ui’takfe a frarge of this* 
si/e. Theit- must be one board or two boards*joined together, to 
make the back/ twelve, feej yi length, and eighteen in<£es wide ; 
ode board to make the front, twelve feet In length %nd nine itches 
•wide. One board at each eiid^obe joined ort -to the ends of the 
front and the back;. eighteen inches at /li£ back, and iftnc Jnjhes 
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at the front. These boards being well dove-tailed together at 
the four corners, and being about two inches thick, fori* the frame. 
Ujfon this frame, glaze.I cashes are put, which are cqjled lights, 
and which rest upon the back juid front and ends of the frame, and 
aisoSipon bars put across and fastened into the sides of the frame, 
in such a way as to form resting-places for tjie sides of the lights. 
This is quite enough of description ; because the carpenters know 
hov^ to make these things ;.and all that I have to do jn this place 
is so to designate, them that the reader may kaiow what I am 
talking about. 

49. Having the intention to make a hot-bed, you must first see 
that you have a sufficiency of materials. Yoii take the stable dung, 
carry it into the hot-betl ground (letter d the plan of the gar¬ 
den), and there put it into a conical heap. If you have ik^ enough 
of dung from the stable-dobr, some from cow-stalls, sheep-yards, 
and^ven ftmg stuff from pig-beds or pig-styes, half-stained litter ; 
or anything of a grassy kind, and not entirely dry, will lend }#t 
assistance; but, let it*be understood that the best of all possible 
materials for the making* of hot-beds is dung from the stable of 
corn-fed Morses; and the n£xt«best comes from a # sheep-yard, or 
from stalls^tjierc ewes and sucking lambs have bejgi kept. ’Wheat- 
straw is by far the best straw to have been used as litter, when the 
dung is wanted for hot-beds. Bearing*in mind that this is the 
best sort of materials, you must take what you have ; 5nd, if it be 
( of an inferior quality, there must, at any r#te, be a greater quan¬ 
tity of it. Having collected your materials together in the hot-bed 
ground, you next shake them tip well together into a heap, in a 
Jflattish conical, form. lt^ is not sufficient'merely to put the dung 
up logaiher in this form*! it # must b<? taken a piongful at a time, 
and shaken entirely straw from straw, and mixed, long wifli sliorj, 
duly and %ruly tbrtmgh every part*of the hejjp,' |fgm*the bottom^ 
to the tap. When thus shawm up, ffie short s^uff on the ground, 
where* the dung w&is tossed ‘down out of the wJiee! barrow, ought 
to be shovglled ug very, cl&n, syid. flung 01 er the* heap. If the 
dung be g*od,,you will see it begin to sinoke the next day. It 
should lie onl^two *days and ajialf, or three days, before it be 
gloved agafc. It should gow be turned *ovef vgrv truly, well sha-' 
ken t^ pieces again, and aqpthef conical hdhp formed of it, care 
being ..taken to put tire outsides 0 / flte.fi rst heap towards t(ie inside 
of tip ueCmid heap. It) tvo or three days more,* it will have 
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heated again sufficiently; and then it should be turned once more, 
especially if there be a great proportion bf long litter in it. If the 
dung be vprydry, and the weather be # dry also, and especially it 
it have a largo portion of long littery stuff' in it, it should be 
watered w ith a watering-pot, when it is first mixed up, a watering 
being given all />ver the heap aPevery foot of height that the heap 
rises to. This is necessary tor cause that fermentation without 
which tSero cannot be a hot-bed ; but, generally speaking, this is 
not necessary, for dung is seldom flung out with so large a por¬ 
tion of clean straw as ‘to prevent it from heating when thrown up 
in a heap. 

50. It is as well tej consider it‘ to be a general rule, scarcely 
ever to be departed from, that the dung shbuld ferment three seve¬ 
ral timers, during the space of nine days, before it be put into a hot¬ 
bed. Unless this be the case, the heat? of the bed (unless the dung 
be very short at the beginning) will not be lasting, andcwill fcfiver 
Ifc regular ; nor will the bed be solid and uniform. It will sink 
more in some places than in others, and will he hotter in some 
places than in others ; therefore, it is uShless to be impatient, since 
the thing cannot be done well witlvout^this previous preparation. 

51. The dung being duly prepared, you make the bp* in the fol¬ 

lowing manner, having first made the ground ot> which it is' to 
stand pcrj'A'flj level. If the general surface of the ground round 
about be <t.i the slope, you must take care so to change the situa¬ 
tion of that part of the? gi ound on which the bed is to stand as to 
make that part perfectly level. It is not sufficien? that you have 
the top of the bed level. The bottom must be level also, or ehe 
the sinking on one side,' or at one end, will be greater than on thg 
other side, or at the other end ; the fame will stand unevenly ; the 
jlope o? the lights will be too steep, of not steep eqpugh; the bed 
w ill sometitneg praclj.; the watec will run off anti not sink into the 
earth-; and, in shjrt, w ithout a perfect level whereon to place the 
bed, the inconveniences are endless. • 

52. Having'got the leVel spot. you are to make a bgl as nearly 
as possible of the dinjjfensions of the frame; aa$ the best pos¬ 
sible way is to take the frame, itself, put*it ugoa the*’ground 
where you- intferui the bed, shall stand^ put ttp a Slight piege 
of wood on the outsii’.e of each corner t>f die frame, wluje it is 
standing upon the ground ythe^ take the fitsw awav ; then put 
a thin board* edgeways upon the groUhe^ on tile bac$ and on the 
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front, and at the two ends % which board ought to dbme on the out¬ 
sides of the four stakes, and to be held up by four pegs. You have 
tbeff a true guide for makidg the bottom of the bed ; a dll you be- 
£iji by putting a little of the longest of the dung just at the bottom. 
Then you go on shaking the dung into this,sort of box, dividing 
straw from straw, and mixing long anti short dtdy together, in the 
same manner as was before directed in the case of the conicalheaps, 
and diking care to keep beading the dung down with the prong in 
every part of the bed. When you have shaken *on dung to the 
thickness of four or five inches, beat all yver again, and so oh 
at Every four or five inches d<;ep, Imtil the work be finished. 
When you get to the top, of the boards, you A .ill proceed \ery well 
witho&t any ; but you must be very careful to’keep the outsides and 
ends perfectly upright; for this purpose, great care must b? taken 
that the stakes at the four corners of the bed be placed perpendicu¬ 
larly. Strain the line now-and-then from stake to stake, and that, 
will be your guide. Particular Care must be taken to keep the 
edges of the bed well-beaten as you proceed ; for, if you fail to 
do this thei will sink more than the middle will sink, and then 
there will lib a crack in the>eartR in the middle of the bed. As 
you proceed, -the perpendicular sides and ends ought to be well 
beateu also; an<f, when the work is finished, it oug|jt to be a 
building as smooth and as upright as a wall, being perfect'y level 
at the top, and, of course, of uniform height yi all its pgrts. 

#5S # When the bed ft completed, put on the frame immediately. 
If the foregoing instructions havg been observed, the bed will be 
ab&it an inch longer and an inch widewtban the frame. It should 
ntft be mofe, on anw account; especially if it be intended tS re¬ 
ceive thoSfc liryngs of which*!,shall have to speak h«e*fter. •After 
putting on the f&mey put on the lights ; and, as yog will jiot push 
the ligfats-dSwn in order to giv^ air, you will fiild tlftf the heat of 
the bed wW begin to, rise in the course of twelvcPhours, or there¬ 
abouts. As soon as the heat begins Uf rise, there should be some 
air giventb the bed Jiy pn&hiug th» lights, or.some of them, down 
fou%or five uffcheafrom the bfck, or drawing Ahem up four lor five 
inches fr<?m the ftont ; for stench is not good ,whethf r before or 
after plants h? jaut into the» bed’. In 5b<?ut threeedays, the bed 
will be 9k full heat. ^k>me persons ^fecommend to put a sharp- 
pointed stick d^wn adbot, or a foot tuid b'half, into the bed, to as¬ 
certain tbesdeg^e of the heat. \d>ur fingpi; is agreat deal better than 
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a stick : whatever heat there is must discover itself at the top of the 
bed, and there it is that jour finger, well poked down into the centre 
of the bed', will enable you to judge of this matter a great deal bet¬ 
ter than anything else. It is a very delicate matter : it is one of the 
things' that demands the gieatest possible attention ; for the'dieat 
of dung, though it m il not probably come to a blaze, in any case, 
as a bay-rick sometimes will,i will burn as completely aS fire; 
and, if thev artlr be put on too soon, jt will burn the earth into a 
sort of cinder, inwlii^h nothing will ever grow until that earth has 
been for some time exposed to the atmosphere. You must therefore 
lie very careful to ascertain that the burning powers of the bed are 
passed, before you put on the earth. The rule for arriving at a 
certainty of this knowledge is this: the” next morning after you 
have made the bed, poke your fore-finger well down into the 
centre of the top of it; and continue to do the same every mom-’ 
ing and every evening, or moie frequently. You will find lift heat 
increase, till (if the bed be a strong one) the heat be too gieat for 
jou to enduie yom finger in it for a momfent: soon after this, $ou' 
will find the beat begin to decline ; aifd, as soon as ypu can bear 
your linger iq it without any inconvenience, you maj[ put on the 
earth all over f]ie bed to about six inches’ depth, which'earth ought 
not to be as dry as dust; but ought, at the same time, not to 
be wet. 

54. T hus is the bed ready for the receiving of seeds or plants : 
thus is the hot-bed made : these are the genj l instructions for 
the making of hot-beds, which are to be of different heights, of 
different strength, and managed “subsequently in a different man¬ 
ner, jiccording with the liature of the different plants to be culti¬ 
vated^!! them „ and according to th,e season o? the year, 4 pheu tfie 
sowing, planting, and cultivation, are to take place* Cucumbers 
and melons iip England, the principal things for the rearing of 
which hot-beds ere usually* made : mere are, however, sea'eqgl other 
thii g-i which are forced forward by the mean£of hot-beds^ and, ia 
the treating of cucumbers and qielonf, and of those other sorts of 
gauleii* plants which* are raised in hot-beds, L shiyl, under <he 
names of these several plants, hi the alphabetical|ist, give direction* 
for the management of*the liot-lfeds in which they a»e placed. A 
hoi-bed for the purpose of-getting^jarfy radishes ig a verjjdifferent 
thing* from a hot-bed adapte'ef for tlie raising of melons and cucum¬ 
bers ; and, theri}foie^no_general difeofion for the Aan|gqjnent of 
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the beds can be complete : the heat which is absolutely necessary 
to bring cucumbers to perfection would totally destroy radish 
pjaifts, or, at least, prevent «them from ever pioducing a*radisli fit 
tojie eaten; but, as to the manner of making beds, it is the same 
ill all cases ; and of that manner I think 1 have here given direc¬ 
tions sufficient' for any person, e\eh though ly> had never see.i a 
hot-bed in his life. I will just SLdd that the quantity o£ mate¬ 
rials tnay be augmented by using a great plenty of strs^v as litter, 
"instead of being sparing of straw ; and tljat, if you have the 
making of hot-beds in ytmr eye, it is good, during the fall and the 
early part of the winter, vvhile^ the materials are creating, to let 
the dung from the stable be flung rather widely aboyt; and not 
into heaps, in w'hich it would heat, and exhaust itself beforehand. 

55. As to the making of green-houses. I shall think of nothing 
"huve than a place to preserve tender plants from the frost in the 
winter, amPto have hardy flowers during a season of the year when 
there are no flowers abroad. It is necessary, in order to make a 
gr(fen-house an agreeablh thing, that it should he very Vieur to the 
dwelling-house. It is intended for the pleasure, lor the lational 
amusement and occupation, of •persons who won't! otherwise be 
employed in things irrational; if not in things mischievous. To 
have it at a distance from the house would be to render it nearly 
useless; for, to take a pretty long tramp*in the dirt,"or wet, or 
snow, to get at a sight of the plants, would he, nine tinies out of 
t£n, ^not performed;-and the pain would, in most instances, ex¬ 
ceed the pleasure. A green-house should, therefore, be erected 
agftinst the dwelling-house. Tfie soigli side of the house would 
l|pthebe|t for-the ^green-blouse ; but dhv aspect to the south of 
due eastward # duc west muf di* tolerably well; and a # door i^ito it, 
and a window, fcr Windows looking into it, from any'room of the 
house in wTlich pecfple frequently sit, makes t^e thi«g*extremely 
beautiful »nd agreeable. It must be gflass on the top, at thc*end 
^nost distant from tie housed and in* the fi out from about three 
feet high. «Thcre,shqjild Ue an. outer door for the ingress and 
e^fess of th#gardener, and ^ little flue running lound for fjie pur¬ 
pose of "obtaining heat sufficient «for keeping a heaj to between 
fo*ty and fifty degrees Fafirenheif’s 'thermanjieter. * Stages, 
shelvesjtand otbei* things necqisary for arrangflig the plants upon, 
would be erected according to the "taste ^ the owner, and the 
purposes sun vigw. Beside# tlie plants usyal^keplf in green-house^, 
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such as geraniums, heaths, and the like,*! should choose to have 
bulbous-rooted plants of various soits, e^en the most common', not 
excluding,siiow-drops and crocuses. ^Primroses and violets (the 
common single sorts, for the others have no smell), cowslips and 
daisies; some dwarf roses ; and thus a very beautiful fl«Wer- 
garden would be tg be. seen in the month of February, or still 
more qjirly. Green-house planSs are always set out of doors in the 
summer, w^tm they are generally very much eclipsed in beauty by 
plants of a hardy and more vigorous description. If there be no 
green-house, these plants are taken into the house, shut up in a 
small space, very frequently iif, the shade, aud always from strong 
light, especially early .in the morning; which greatly injures, and, 
sometimes, totally dqg troys, them; besitles, they really give no 
pleasure, except in winter ; for, as was observed before, t after the 
month of May comes, they are far surpassed in beauty by the- 
shrubberies and the parterre. > '' " 

50. Nor is such a place without its real use, for few persons 
will deny that fruit is of use ; none will deny that fine grapes hre 
amongst the best of fruit; we all knoiv that these are not to be 
had in England, in the general run of years, without the assistance 
of glass ; a.>d he green-house, in which the shade of the grapes 
would do no injury to the plants, because these would be out in 
the open stir, except at .lie time when there would be little of leaf 
upon the'vines, is as complete a thing for a grapery as if made for 
that sole purpose ; for, if the heat of frorr forty to fifty degrees 
would bring the vines to bear at a time, or, rather, to send out 
their leaves at a time inconvenient foi the plants, you have nothing 
to do but to take the vino branches out of the house, ancl keen 
them there until such time*- tliat they might be put in again with¬ 
out their leaves producing an inconvenient shade fer the plants, 
previous to time of these latter being tooved dbt into the 
opew air. 9 <- v , 

57. As the green-house, would* have gi$n you a Beautiful 
flovver-gardert ancl shruCbery. during *the winter, majyng the part 
of the house to whic& it is attached the pleasantest* place in,the 
world, so, in summer, what cap be imagined mye beautiful than 
bunches of |rapps Gauging down, surrounded by etegaat leaves, 
and proceeding on%ach grape froy tile sine of a pin’s Jhead to 
the si?e of a plum ? How thew vines are to be planted, trained 
and prune;}; and hv&he several pBmfcs suited to Wereenrhouse 
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are to be propagated, reared and managed ; \WIT be apokcn of 
under the head of VineS, and under those of the several plants 
and flowers; but 1 cannot conclude this Chapter without ob¬ 
serving that it is the woraL effects naturally attending a green¬ 
house that I set the most value upon. I will not, with Lord 
Bacon, praise pursuits like thes<T, because V Gdtl Almighty first 
planted a garden nor with Oowi ky, because “ a Garden is 
like*Heaven nor with ^ddison, because “ a'Garjen was the 
' habitation of our fjrst parents before their 1:^11; ” all which is rather 
hy-fetched, and puts cAie in mind of the dispute between the gar¬ 
deners and the tailors, as to the* antiquity of their respective 
callings ; the former contending that the planting <>/ the gaiden 
took place before tire sewing of the fig-Iegtes together; and the 
latter contending that there was no gardening at all tdl Adam 
*sgas expelled, and compelled to work ; but, that the sewing was a 
real*and Ifcma fide act of tailoring. This, t<» be sure, is vulgar 
and grovelling work; but who can blame such poisons when 
tflfey have Lord Bacoi? to furnish them with a precedent! I like, 
a'great deal better, than these writers, Sir Wii.uam TesIi.f,, 
who, while he was a man of 4he soundest judgment,'employed 
in some of the greatest concerns of his country, f o ardently and 
yet so rationally*and unaffectedly praises the pursuits of gardening, 
in which he delighted from his youth to* his old age * and of his 
taste in which he gave such delightful proofs in those gardens 
^md grounds at Moor Park in Surrey, beneath tbe*turf of one 
spot of which he caused, by his will, his heart to be buried, and 
witich spot, together with all the rgst of the beautiful anunge- 
jnent, has been torn ab^mt and disfigured within the la#l fifty 
years by a succession of*wiqie-merch3nts, spirit-gnychau^s, West 
Indians, anS fiod- knows what besides : 1 like a great deal bet* 
ter the sAitiment^ of this really fl ise and etyeH«ut man; but I 
look still further as to effecra. Thfcre must ite amusemefits in 
’every family*. Children observe and •follow their* parents in almost 
everything.,How much bdtter, Ruling a long and* dreary winter, 
f §5 daughters, qpd even sons, to assist, or attend, their mother, in 
a greegiahouse, # than* to be seated with her at cards, or in the 
t^ubborings* over a stupijJ noVel, o* at ar^ ritjier Amusement 
that a%i possibly-be ^oncPive^ ! Hojv much ■more innocent, more 
pleasant, more free from tenrptafioir to evil, this amusement, 
than otraer ! How mbcti more ingtn#tive,{ too ! Bend the 
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twig when youngbut, here, there 'needs no force; nay, nol 
even persuasion. The thing is so pleasant in itself; it so natu¬ 
rally ineetjj, the wishes; that the taste* is fixed at once, and il 
remains, to the exclusion of cards and dice, to the end of life, 
Indeed, gardening in general is favourable to the well-being ol 
man. As the taste for it decreases in any country, vicious amuse¬ 
ments apd vicious habits arc surer to increase. Towns arc preferred 
to the country; and the time is spent in something or other «tha< 
conduces to vice and misery. Gardening is a source of much 
greater profit than is generally imagined; bot, merely as an amuse¬ 
ment, or recreation, it is a thing o‘f very great value : it is a pur¬ 
suit not only compatible with, but favourable to, the study of 
any art or science : It. is conducive to Health by means of the 
irresistib le temptation which it offers to early rising-; to the stirring 
abroad upon one’s legs ; for a man may really ride till he cannot 
walk, sit till ho cannot stand, and lie abed till he cannot get'Up. 
It tends to turn the minds of youth from amusements and attach¬ 
ments of a frivolous or vicious nature : ip is a taste which is itt- 
dulgW at home : it tends to make home pleasant, and to endear us 
to the spot on w hich it is our lot te live ; and, as to the expenses 
attending it, vyhat aie all these expenses compared with those 
of the short, the unsatisfactory, the injurious enjoyments of the 
card-table, and the rest <fc>f those amusements or pastimes which 
are sought for in the town ? 


CHAPTER IV. 

On Propagation and Cultivation in general. 

58. In brdee to ^have good ‘products, we mhst be cSreful and 
diligdnt in the propagation and cultivation of the sever A plants ; 
for, though nature does much* she 'will not tflo all. Hh who 
trusts to chance for a crop deserves rfone,^ and he ggneraliy has 
what he deserves. 

59. The propagation of plants is the brifiging^of tfan# forth, 
pr the increasing g,r^L multiplying ‘ of t^em. This is “effected pi 
several different way^ by seech by sucjierf, by offsets, by layers, by 
cuttings.. But, bear in mind tnkUall plants, from the radish to the 
oak, may be, 1 ' propagated by the mearfs ©f seed; whtfe there are 
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many plants which can be propagated by no gthcr means; and, 
of these the radisli and* the oak are two. Let. me* just qualify 
h§re, by observing that (enter not into the deep question (which 
"so many have puzzled their heads with) of eijnirocal generation. I 
confine myself to things of wfhich we have a certain knowledge. 

GO. With regard to propagation by # means other than that of 
seed, 1 shall speak of it fully (enough under the names of the 
several plants which are, as to the way of propagating them, to 
be considered as exceptions to the general rule. Therefore, I 
shall, in the present Chapter, treat of propagation by seed only. 

. 61. Cultivation must, of dfurse. differ,*in some respects, to suit 
itself to certain differences ill the plants to he cultivated; but 
there are some principles and rules which* apply to the cultiva¬ 
tion of all plants ; and it is of these only that I proposo # to speak 
^ in the present Chapter. 

•<S0. It#is quite useless, indeed it is grossly absmd, to prepare 
land and to incur trouble and expense, without duly, and even 
Very carefully, attending to the seed that we are going.to sow. The 
sort, the genuineness, thtf soundness, are all matters to he attended 
to, if we mean to avoid modification and loss. Therefore, the 
first thing is the 


SORT OF SEgD. 

GS, We should make sure here; for, what a loss to have late 
,cabbages instead of early ones! As to beaus, peas, and many 
other things, there cannot easily be mistake or deception. But, 
dfe to cabbages, cauliflowers, radishes, lettuces, onions, leeks, and 
inumerous others, jhe eye is no guide*at all. If, thereto*', you 
do no&sav>e % yonr ovm seAl the manner of doingswhic( J shall 
speak by and »*by)) you ought to be very careful as to w hom ydh 
purchase'of; and*, though thp seflcr be a p%rsoifef perfect pro¬ 
bity, he^may be deceived himself. If you do not save your ow n 
seed, which, as will be seen, cau#ot always be'done with safety ; 
all you c%p do i^ tcytake every precaution in your power when 

u purchase. • Be very particular, very fuff and clear, injthe order 
you gWfe for seed. &now the seedsman well, if possible. Speak. 
tp him youflself on the subject* if y<fu tan^, ati<4, in*‘short, take 
every ^precaution* in your pother, in c^-der to avoid the mortifications 
like those of having btie sort cabbage when you expected 
another? an^of haym/refe wjien yoi^expected t^irnip^or ruta liaga. 
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TRUE SEE J). 

64. But, besides the kind, there is the genuineness to be con¬ 

sidered. For instance, you wan}, sugar-loaf cabbage. The seed 
you sow may be cabbage: it may £ too, be sugar-loaf, or more that 
than anything else : but, still, it may not be true to its kind. It 
may have become degenerate; it may have become mixed, or 
crossed, in generating. And thus, the giants very much dis¬ 
appoint you. True seed is a great thing ; for, not only the time 
of the crop coming in, but the quantity and quality of it, greatly 
depend upon the trueness of the seed. Ypu will have plants to 
be sure; that is to say, you will have something grow; but you will 
not, if the seed be not true, have the thing you want. , 

65. To insure truth in seed, you must, if you purchase^ take, all 

the precautions recommended as to sort of seed. It wifi be seen 
presently that to save true seed yourself is. by no means au easty 
matt^. And, theiefore, you must sometimes purchase. Find a 
seedsman that does not deceive you, and stick to him. But, ob¬ 
serve that no seedsman can always be sure. He cannot raise alb 
his seeds himself, lie must trust to others. Qf course, he may, 
himself, be ijpccived. Some kinds of seed will keep good many 
years; and,,therefore, when you find that you have got some very 
true seed of any sort, < r et some more of it: get as much as will 
last you for the number of years that such seed will keep; and., to 
km*w how many years the seeds o + garden plants will keep, see 
paragraph 150. r 


" ■ SOUNDNESS (^F SEED.' 

.. r . • 

66. Seed may be of the rigjf sort ) it may ife true to its" sort j 
and yet, if it be unsound, it will ,uot grow* and, of course, is a 
great deal-worse than useless, because the sowing pf it occasions 
loss of time, loss of cost of seed, loss of use°of Iqjtd, and°kws of 
labour, to stiy liqthjng* about*he disappointment and m&rtification, 
Here, again, if you piAchase, jrou mugt rflly o^ the seedsman^ and, 
therefore, all the aforemeufcionfidt precautions are necessary as to 
this .point als£. Ii| this case (especially if tjjie sowing ba esten- 
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give) the injury may be very great; and there is po redress. If a 
mail sell you one sort of Seed for another; or, if he selfryou untrue 
seed ; the law will give yqji redress to the full extent of the injury 
,proved ; and the proof can b| produced. But, if the seed does 
not came up , what proof have you ? You may prove the sowing ; 
but, who is to prove that the se<Jd was pot (failed or scorched in 
the ground ? That it was not eatUn by insects there ? That it was 
noUdestroyed in coming up^ or in germinating ! . t # 

67. 'There are, however, means of ascertaining whether seed be 

sound, or not, before you sow it in the ground. I know of no 
seed which, if sound aud really gooif, will ifot sink in water. The 
unsoundness of seed arises from several causes. Unripeness, blight, 
mouldiness, and age, ar6 the most frequent of.lhese causes. The tw o 
first, if excessive, prevent the seed from ever having the germinat¬ 
ing 4fhality in them. Mouldiness arises from the seed being kept 
m'&damps place, or from its having heated. When dried again it 
becomes light. Age will cause the germinating quality to evapo¬ 
rate ; though, where there is a great proportion of oil in the seed 
this quality will remain ill it for many years, as will be seen by- 
and-by. • 

68. The way to try seed is this. Put a small quantity of it in 
lukewarm water* and let the water be four or live inches deep. A 
mug or basin will do, but a large tumblei»r//r»s is best f for (hen you 
can see the bottom as well as top. Some seeds, snch’as those of 
Cabbage, radish, and turnip, will, if good, g .tto the bottom at once. 
Cucumber, melon, lettuce, endive, and many others, require a few 
minutes. Parsnip and carrot, *and all the winged seeds, require to 
be worked by your fingers in a little vfater, aud well wetted # before 
you put them into the glass : # and tlie'carrot should be rubbed, so 
as to get off pjxrt of the hears, which would otherwise act as tlgj 
feathers db as to afduck. Tlus se^l of beet ai^l m^ngof w urzel are 
in a case or shell. The roilgh thiitgs that w* sow are mtt the 
seeds,%ut the case* in whkfh the feeds are contained, each case 
contaihing^frotn one Jo ^Besee^s., Therefore, thetrial by water is 
«t»t, as.to tjies^two seeds, conclusive ; though if the seed be very 
good > Sf theref9ur or five ima case, shell and all will sink in 
'gatpr, aftef being in the gjass &n hou*. • And, ps^f is & matter of 
such £eal importaoqe th&t ejery seeyi should*grow in a case where 
the plantsstand so far Apart ; as grips in rows of beet and.mangul 
wuriel are^o very uytirioui, the best wav is to. rejec^all seed that 
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will not sink, case anil all, after being put into warm water, and 
retaining there an hour. 

bfj. But. seeds of all sorts are, sometimes, il not always, part 
sound and part unsound ; and, as the former is not to be rejected 
on account of (lie latter, the proportion of each should be ascer¬ 
tained, if a separation be not mads. Count, then, a hundred seeds, 
taken promiscuously, and put them into water as before directed. 
If fifty sink and fifty swim, half your seed is bad, and half good , 
and so, in proportion, as to other numbers of sinkers and swimmers. 
There may be plants, the sound seeds of which will not sink; but 
I know of none. If it be found in any instance, they would, I think, 
be found in those of the tulip-tree, the ash, the birch, and the 
parsnip, ail of which' are furnished with So large a portion of 
wing. Yet all these, i\ sound, will sink, if put into warm water, 
with the wet worked a little into the wings first. 

70. There is, however, another way of ascertaining this impor¬ 
tant fact, the soundness or uusoundnes3 of seed; and that is, by 
sow'uiy them. If you have a hot-bed (or, if not, how easy to maka 
one for a hand-glass), put a hundred seeds, taken as before di¬ 
rected, sow them in a Uower-p»t, and plunge the pot in the earth 
under the glass, in the hot-bed, or hand-glass. The climate, under 
the glass, is warm; and a very few days will tell , you what pro¬ 
portion of j.mr seed is sound. But there is this to be said; that, 
with stroifg heat under, and with such complete protection 
alune, seeds may conn up that would not ume up in the open 
ground. There may be enough of the germinating principle' to 
cause vegetation in a hot-bed, and nut enough to cause it in the 
open air and cold ground. Therefore I incline to the opinion that t 
we should try seeds as our ancestors tried witches ; not by fire, but 
bv water ; and that, following up their practice, we should repro¬ 
bate and destroy, all that do not Weadfly sink. 5 <■' 


SAVING £ND PRESERVING SEED. 

r " • * O 

71. This is a most important branch of thefigardgner’s business. 
‘There are* rules applicable* to particular plants. TWbse will bp 

given in their p rope replaces. , It is i^y business here to sp^Uk of 
such as .are applicable to all pMnJs. ' » ^ 

72. l’irst*‘as to^thc savinc/ of seed, ^he truest plants should be 
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selected; that is to say, such as are of the most perfect shape and 
quality. In the cabbage, vie seek small stem, well-forrnPd loaf, few 
spiflre, or loose leaves ; in the turnip, large bulb, small ne«k, slender- 
stalked leaves*,solid flesh, or pulp ; in the radish, high colour (if 
red or scarlet), small neck, few ami short leaves, and long top. The 
marks of peifeetion aie well known, and. noije but perfect plants 
should be saved for seed. The*case is somewhat difletyit as to 
piaftts, which aie some mule anil others female,‘but ^Jiese present 
exceptions to be noticed under the names of sucl* plants. 

,.73. Of plants, the 1?arly coming of which is a circumstance of 
importance, the very earliest should be chosen for seed ; lor they 
will almost always be found to include the.highe.st degree of per¬ 
fection in other respect*. They should liaje great pains taken with 
them; the soil and situation should be good ; and they should be 
carelully cultivated during the time that they are carrying on their 
seed* to perfection. 

74. But effectual means must be taken to prevent a wiving of the 
Arts, or, to speak in thS language of fanners, a crossing of the breeds. 
There can be no cross between the sheep and the dog : but there 
can be between the dog and tlm wolf; and, we daily see* it between 
the greyhound and the hound; each valuable vvjjen true to his 
kiud ; and a crisss between the two lit for nothing but the rope: 
a word which, on this occasion, I use, in {Trcference to tflut of halter, 
out of respect for the modern laws and usages of im country. 

75. Theie can be no cross between a calfbayc and fi carrot ; but 
there can be between a cabbage and a turnip : between a cabbage ' 
«tnd a cauliflower nothing is more cqpnnmi ; and, as to the diffeicnt 
sorts o£ cabbages, they % will produce? crosses, piesentiiig jtvvonty, 
and perhaps a thousand, <fe»T 4 *es, fionfthe i wi ly iik to tl^o Savoy. 
Turnips wtll/iixwith radishes and ruta-baga ; all these wiflt raps; 
the result wjll mfx w ith catobagA and cuu(jtlov**s ;* so that, if 
nothing were done to preserve plants true to titeir kind, otff gar¬ 
dens would soon present us* with little besides meie bet huge. 

7f). As # to the paz/^ej, Fwill qot.here dive into tfiem. Suffice it 
that we k»ow Jhat all sorts will mix, wheii seed-plants of the same 
tribemitsnd neap ea£h other ; and we may easily suppose that this 
^nay probsflbly tak^ place fhough the plants stayiU* a bonsidera bl« 
distance* apart, •sinqe I Bav^ iu the case of*iny Indian coin, given 
proof j|£ mixture, whdu the plants* were three hundred yards from 
each oKheif What gltisl l>e the consequence,•then,V>f saving,seed 
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from cucumbers/ melons, pumpkins, squashes, and gourds, all 
growing in*the same garden at die same'time ! To save the seed 
of two sortu of any tribe, in the same garden, in the same y&ir, 
ought not to be attempted; and this jit is that makes^t ditlicult for- 
any one man to raise all sorts of seeds good and true. 

77. However/- somp may be siwd by every one who has a gar¬ 
den, and when raised, they ought* to be carefully ■preserved. They 
are best preserved- in the pod, or. on tlje stalks. Seeds of irfany 
sorts will be perfectly good to the age of eight or ten years, if *" 
kept in the pod or on the stalks, which seeds, if threshed, will be 
good for little at the 01111' of three years or less. However, to keep 
seeds, without threshing them out, ia seldom convenient, often 
impracticable, and always exposes them to* injury from mice aud 

f rats, and from various other enemies, of which, however, the 
greatest is carelessness. Therefore, the best way is, except for'' 
things that are very curious, and that lie in a small cdhipasf, to 
thresh out all seeds. 

78. They-should stand till perfectly rife, if possible. They 

should be cut, or pulled, or gathered, vvhen it is dry; and they 
should, if possible, be dry as dry can be before they are threshed 
out. If, when .threshed, any moisture remain about them, they 
should be placed in the sun, or near a fire in a dry room; and, when 
quite dry, should be put ifilo bags, and hung' up against a very;dry 
wall, or dry’’boards, where they will by no accident get damp. The 
best place is 'Some rood,, or place, where there is, occasionally at, 
least, a fire kept in winter. $ 

79- Thus preserved kept from open air and from damp, thfe 
seeds of vegetables will keejVsound and good fpr sowing,for the < 
number of years stated in th& following list ; to which theneader 
whl pa^icular/y attend. Some of the seeds in this list will keep} 
sometimes, U ye?rlovger, if ver/verv.well Saved'and vpry well pre¬ 
served, and especially if closely kept from exposure to the open air. 
But, to lose a crop from unsoundness of seed is u sad thing, and, it 
is indeed negligence wholly inexcusable 1b sqyv aged of the sound¬ 
ness of which we are uol certain . - ‘ 
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'S KAHS 

Artichoke.3 

Asparagus.• 4 

iBalrn... 2 

Basil. 

Bean. 1 

Bean (Kidney). 1 

B efi . 10 

• 

Borage . # . 4 

Brocoli . r... 4 

• . 

Burnet.,. G 

Cabbage . 4 

Calabash .*... 7 

Cale .. 4 

Gale (Sea) .... 3 

Camdtnile t . 2 

Capsicum.... 2 

Cafaway ... 4 

Carrot . 1 

Cauliflower . 4 «j 

Celeiy . 10 

Niervil.:.*. 6 

Cives. 3 

Corn .. 3 

Corn-Salad . 2 

Coriahder. A 

Cr^s. 2* 

Cucumber.. ...... v 10 

Dandelion.............» iy 

Dock......!.,»......... * 1 

Endive . ......*. 4j 

Fennel .*...1.... 3 

Garlick *.. *3 

Gourd ... v . v .. ‘M.O 
Ht\ ^. * ..... 2 

Horse-Radish , m . ... * 4 

H^sop . . . . . . % 6 

Jerusalejur Artichoke ,;. J 

LavendellK. ■ ...... J. . 2 


Leek Jr*; f. 


‘ f’ * I 

J - a* 


iettuce.f . . . . 3 

Mangel Wurzel 10 

Marjoram . 4 

gMarigold. 3 

Mfelou .10 

|'Mint.... . 4 

Mustard 4 

Nasturtiujn . 2 

Onion. 2 

Parsley. G 

Parsnip * . % . 1 

Pea . . . ¥ *.. 1 

Pennyroyal .t.. 2 

Potato . 3 

Pumpkin . 10 

Purslane . 2 

Radish .*.. 2 

Rampion . 2 

Rape..*.... 4 

Rhubarb ... 1 

Rosemary. 3 

Rue .?.*.. 3 

Ruta-Baga . !.... 4 

Salsify .*. 2 

Samphire . 3 

Savory . 2 

Soorfbnera. 2 

Shaldt ........ ..... ^ . 4 

Skirret .•.j*. 4» 

SSrrel. + .. . *__ 7 

Spiifege.•.* 4 

Squashy.*.. 10 ' 

,T»nsy ...'.. 3 

Tarragon#.4 

Thyme ... 2 

' Tomatum s.. ,. ^... .*_ <2 

Turnip .. 4 

Wormwood . 2 
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80. Notwithstanding this list, I always sow new seed in pre¬ 
ference to \ld, if, ill all other inspects, l"kno\v the new to he equal 
to the old# And as to the notion ihai seeds can he the better 
for being old. even more than a year old, L hold it to he iuon- 
stiouslv ahsmd : and this opinion I give as the result of long ex¬ 
perience, most •'atlevti’.Cr obserwnion, and numerous experiiii'mts 
made for the express purpose* of'ascei tabling the fact. 

HI. Yet,, it is 1 a ivcehed opinion, -a thing taken for grunted, an 
axiom in hoiticuiture,, that melon seed is the bfitlei for being old'' 
Mr. M uisiium says that it ought tube “about four years old, 
though some prefer it much okler And he a IK rw aids observes 
that “ if new seed only can be hod, it should be carried a week or 
two in the brcechrs-j/n^ket, <o div away some of the moie watery 
partiehb ! ” If aye be a rei ommendation in rules as will as in 
melon-see ’, this rule lias ii , toi English authors published it, and 
French authois laughed at ii, more than a century oust-! * 

8'J. Tlio.se w ho can afford to have melons raised in their gar- 
dens can afford to keep a conjurer to ratsd - then ; and a eonjt/rer 
v ill hardly et idesceiui to follow common tense in his practice. 
This would he lowering the profession in the eyes of the vulgar; 
and, which would, b. >« iv da 'mucus, m the eyes of Lis employer. 
However, a great deal of tins stuff in ■.raditioinwy ; and how are 
we to find the conscience to blame a gardener for e rors inculcated 
by gentlemen >f cl edition ! 

8.1. 1 onnlot dismiss this part of my subject without once more 
cautioning the reader against the digger of unripe seed. In cases 
where winter overtakes you before your seed lie quite ripe, the 
best vay is to pul! up the'plants and lupig tlipm by the peels in f <* 
dry airy plage,, till all green depart A'n-Si Cat* stalks, aiid v-ntil they 
be quite diy,‘and wholly rid of juice. I’.en i:t but weather,-when 
the seed w'otrill dipp out if the points weie left standing, pull or 
cut%ie plants, a«d lay them on a cloth in the sun, till the seed be 
ail ready to fall but ; for, it'forced from the pod, the seerfis never 
so good. Seeds xvill^ grow if gathefed yehe^ they^re green as 
grass, shid afterwards'dried in the sun.; but they,do mot -prodbee 
plants like tliose, coming from ripe seed. I c tried,, some years ago, 
tiity grains ofwheaj, gathered green,^against fifty gathered ri,oe. 
Not only weie ill e plants Of the jbrmer fqeble-, when" compared 
with the latter; not only was the^prodhee of the footer tWO- 
thirds less*than tjiat of the latter; but»OVeif tlie qualify tame grain 
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was not half so good. Many of the ears had smut, which was not 
the Case with those that <»,nne from the ripened seed, though the 
lanti and the cultivation vvose, in both eases, the same. 

I • _ 


SOWING. 


'80. The first thing relating to sowing is the preparation ot the 
gicund. ft may he more or less fine, according to the sort of 
seed to be sown. Peas and*beans do not, of course, require the 
earth so fine as small seeds do. But, still, the finer the better for 
everything ; for it is best if the seed be actually pressed by the 
earth in every part; and many seeds if not all, are best situated 
when the earth is troddey down iq m them. • 

87. Of course the giound should be go<fd, either in ihjplf, or 
made good by manure of ..ome sort. But, in all. cases, the giound 
should be fresh; that is to say, it should be dug just before the 
act of* sowing, in order that the seeds may have the full l».*ii.'tit of 
th o fermentation, that tqkes place upon every moving of <he earth. 

88. Never sow v lieu the ground is art ; nor, indeed, if it can be 
avoided, perform any other act \vjth or ri die ground of agaiden. 
If yOu dig ground in wet weathei, you nr ke a sort of mortar of it ; 
it binds when the sun or wind dries it. The fermentation does 

' '9 

not take place : and it becomes unfavourable to -.(ge'-'Hon, espe¬ 
cially if the ground be, in the smallest degree, stiff in its nature. 
It is even desirable that wet should not coino*for some •days after 


gfouqdyhas been moved ; for if the wet come before the ground 
be dry at top, the earth will r%mtogethvr, and will become bound 
stt tSp. Sow, therefore, if possible, in%y weather, but in freshly- 
fltoved grcAind. 

89- Tile seqpon for sowing jwllll, of course, find a jilatjl' undtr the 
names of tjje respecjjve plants ; and, 1 do In pe that it k unne¬ 
cessary for me Jto say that sowi^ according to t Hejnoon is vv h^jy 
absurd apd ridiculou%; and thqf it arose solely out of the circum¬ 
stance that our forgathers,, who could'not rend, had neither 


almanack no|*calendar to guide thftn* and who counted by pioons 
antftfesti vafe, Instead by months and days ot months. • 

90. M\o t^e tCt 4f sowing, the distances-and depths differ 
with different plant», and jRese will, of cour%, fce« pointed out 
under tfeV# Bines of those, diffeifcnt plants; but, one thing is com¬ 
mon to |P»eejis ; and thft is that fhey should be sown in rows 01 
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drills ; for, unless they be sown in this way, all is uncertainty. 
The distribution of the seed is unequalthe covering is of unequal 
depth ; ar.d when the plants come upein company with the woods, 
the difficulty of ridding the ground of the latter, without destroy¬ 
ing the former, is very great indeed, and attended with ten times 
the labour. Plants'. in.their emiest state, generally require to be 
thinned ; which cannot be done with regularity unless they stand 
in rows; and, a-s to every future operation, how easy is the labour 
in the one case, 1 and ,how hard in the other ! It is of great advan¬ 
tage to almost all plants to move the ground somewhat deep while 
they are growing ; but how iv this to be done unless they stan<| in 
rows? If they be dispersed promiscuously over the ground, to 
perform this operation is next to impossible. 

91. 1 The great obstacle to the following of a method so ob¬ 
viously advantageous is the trouble. To draw lines for peas and 
beans is not deemed troublesome ; but, to do this for radishes, 
onions, carrots, lettuces, beds of cabbages, and other small seeds, 
is regarded as tedious. When we consider the saving of trouble " 
afterwards, this trouble is really nothilig, even if the drills were 
drawn olie at a time by a line or *rule; but this need not to be the 
case ; for a very cheap and simple tool does the business with as 
much quickness as sowing at random. »,• • 

92. Suppose there be a bed of Onions to be sown. I make my 
drills in this way. I have what I call a Driller, which is a rake 
six feet long in the head. This head is made of oak, 2 inches by 
2i; and has teeth in at eight inches asunder, each tooth’' being 
ibout six inches long, and an inch in diameter at the head, aqjl is 
pointed & little at the end that meets tlje ground. This gives nine 
.eelhtftherq being four inches over.at each end of the qpad. fa 
his head, there is a handle fixed of about six feet long. When 
ny ground tS prepared, raked niqp and smodth, and Cleaned from 
it®es and cloik, I begin at the lef t-hand end of the be<i, and draw 
icross it nine rows at oipce.* I thefi proceed ^'taking care u to keep 
:he left-hand tooth of the drjlley in the right-hand jirill that has 
ust b£en made ; so that now I make but eight mw frills, because 
for a guide') the left-hand tooth goes this time ig the dr$l which 
vas before irpde li the sight-hand tcjpth. Thus, aC every draw, I 
nake eight drills. And, ia this way, 4 pretty4ong bed i& formed 
nto “nice straight drills in a Very few minutes. The sovwng, after 
his, is dene with truth, and the de^tfe olf the covering- iaust be 
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alike for all the seeds. If % it be parsnips or carrots* wliiph requiie 
a wider distance between*the rows; or, cabbage-plants, which, 
as ihey are to stand only for a while, do not require distances so 
wide ; in these cases other driUers may be made. 

93. In the case of large pieces gf ground , a hand-driller is not 

sufficient. Yet, if the laud he ploughed, furrows rtfight make the 
paths, the harrow' might smooth the ground, and the haud-vlriller 
might be used for onions, pr for anything else. Uowtevcr, what 
I did in America for Kidney beaus was this :• 1 had a roller drawn 
by g an ox or a horse. * The roller was abrupt eight inches in di¬ 
ameter, and ten feet long. To jhat part of the frame of the roller 
w'hich projects, or hangs over, beyond the roller behind,«l attached, 
by means of two pieces of wood and two pint, a bar ten feet long. 
Into this bar I put ten teeth ; and near the middle of the bar tw o 
handles. The roller, being put in motion, breaks all the clods that 
the hdtrow' has left, draws after it the ten teeth, and the ten teeth 
make ten drills, as deep or as shallow as the man chooses who 
follhws the roller holding the two handles of the bar. ‘The two 
pieces of wood, which connect the bar with the hinder projecting 
part ©f the frame of‘ the roller, %rorh on the pins, so as tb let the 
bar up and down, as occasion may require ; and, of rourse, while 
the roller is turning at the end, the bar, with the teeth in it, is 
raised from the ground. * 

94. Thus are ten drills made by an ox, in about fire minutes, 
which would perhaps require a man more than a day to make with 
a^loefXIn short, an ox, or a horse, and a man and a hoy, will do 
twelve acres in a day with ease. And* to draw the drills with a 
W would, require fprty-dight. men at flte least; for, there i» the 
line to be at work as well a? the hoe. Wheat, and evqn peas, are 
in the fields dnljed by machines ; but beam cannot, and especially 
\idney-beans. # Drilfs must be rlade* and, wheat" lh£T arc culti¬ 
vated on aalarge scale, how' tedious aild expensive must be the 
Jperatioif to make thi drills by* line and hqp ! When the drills are 
nade, the be^ps are laid^in af proper distances, then covered w ith 
1 ligjit harrows; a$dafter all comes the roller? with the teetf*lifted 
?p, of c©Srse ; a%l alns smooth and neat. The expjnse of such 
a apparatus ft, really, nothing worth nofiefi. *1 • , 

93. 1% dtder to header tfie njgrch of the ox straight, my ground 
vas ploughed into lands, on^ of wdnch took the ten rows of^id- 
ey-beqjis ♦ so tha\the ok Hfed only to tyeJtepAstraight albng upon 
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the iniddlp of the kind. And in order Jo lime the lands flat, nott 
arched 'at all, the ground was ploiighed'tvvicc in this shape, which 
brought fhe middle of the lauds • here the furious were before-. If, -. 
however, the ground had been tial-ploughed, without any furrow, , 
tlicit* would have been no difficult). I should have started on a 
straight side, 'or oa the straigTitest side, leaving out any crook or 
angle that there might have been. I should have taken two distinct 
objects, found, or placed, beyond the.end of the work, and should 
have directed the haul of the ox in a line with those two objects, 
ilefoie I started, I shpuld have measured off the width to find where 
the ox ought to come to again, and then have fixed two objects to 
direct his coining bafck. I should have done this at each eud, tie 
the piece had been finished. 

9<i.* r When the seeds, in the garden-sowing, are properly, and 
at suitable distances, placed in the trills, rake the ground, and, 
in all cases, tread it with your feet, unless it be very troist? Then 
lake it slightly again ; for all seeds grow best when the earth is 
piessed closely about them. When the plants come up, thin tKem, 
keep them clear of weeds, and attend to the directions given under 
the names of the several plants. * 


TRANSPLANTING. 

‘ < 

97. The weather for transplanting is the same as that fo£ solv¬ 
ing. It you do this work in ire( weather, or when the ground is 
wet, the work cannot befell done. It is no matter what the {Slant 
is, Whether it be a encunjber plant, or*an oak-tree. It lias berg 
observed, cs to seeds, that they Klje the earth to Jouck' them in 
every pjrt, and to lie close ajiout them. It ig ihessamjt with roots. 
C)p<: half oT*thc told grow th that v$p see in orchards^ antes from neg¬ 
ligence in the JiJanting : /rum tumbling the garth careldhsly in upon 
the roots. he earth should be as fine, as potsible ; for, if it be not, 
pai t of the roots wilj remairf untouched by the earths If the ground 
he wet, it cannot b<? fine. And, if, mixed^vretyiit vfill remain*in a 
sort ofmoftar, aH will clh*gand bind together ; and ‘will leave 
more or less* of erfeks, ’X'hen it becomes dry. 

98. If possible, therefore, traysplant wheri^ the gronhd is not 
v«v“; buj, here again, as in the cas^ of sowing, l^ it bn dug, or 
deeply ndoved, and/vell«brok§n, ipunldiately ^efo|p yob tsansplant 



) into it. There is a fermentation that takes place*iinin<^liatel v after 
\moving, and a dew arises, Vhich did not arise before. These greatly 
exmeed, in power of causing the plant to strike, anything to be 
obtained by rain on the plants at the time of planting or bj plant¬ 
ing in wet earth. Cabbages and Ruta 13aga (or Swedish Turnip) 
I.have proved, in innumerable instances, will, jf planted in fleshly. 
moved earth, under a burning sun, be a great deal liner than those 
planted in wet ground, or taring rain. The causes use explained 
in the foregoing paragraph ; and there neves was *a greater, though 
•a inost popular, error than that of waitivg^for a shower, in order 
to «set about the work of transplanting. In all the books that 1 
have read, without a single exception ; in the English (hardening 
books ; in the English farmer’s Dictio vary. and many other works 
on English Husbandry ; in the Encyclopedia ; in slant, ii fall the 
books on husbandry and on aydening that I have ever read, English 
and Frenclf, this transplant^ in shower // weather is recommended. 

99. If you transplant in hot weather, the leaves of the plants 
will be scorched ; but the hearts will live ; and the heat, assisting 
the fermentation, will produce new roots in twenty-four hours, and 
new leaves in a few days. Them, it is that you see tine Vegetation 
come on. If you plant in wet, that wet must be followed by dig ; 
the earth, frOni being moved ill wet, contracts the mortary nature ; 
hardens first, and then cracks; anu the •plants ill stand in a 
stunted state till the ground be moved about them in dr// weather ■ 
Jj' I could have my wish in the planting of*a piece of cabbages, 
ruta Sajja, lettuces, or almost anything, I would find the ground 
perfectly dry at top ; I would have it* dug deeply ; plant imme¬ 
diately ; and have np rain dor three or four days. 1 would prefer 

no rain for a month, to raid at«the time of planting* . « 

100. Thrf.ifcS matter of primary importance. How many crops* 
are lost by Vailing for a shower! *And, when ihe slltnvcr comes, 
the ground is either not dug, or it'has b*een dug fopsomc time, and 
the benefit of the fermentation* is wholly l<*st. 

101. Hov*ever, there,are some wewy tender plants ; plants so soft 
an&juicy as to b^al^lutely burnt up, and totally destroyed"* sterns 

'and all,wifi a hot arm, in a few hours. These,^vhich Jje in a smai! 
compass, muR be shaded, a* least, if not vdaffled ,• yjpon their re- 
moval; V -Ihore particular*no^ce of ’which will be taken as we 
proceed in the LkSts of the P(jmts. • t ^ 

.102. Ill th?ac\of transplanting, the.main tiling are tft take care 
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not to bury the heart of the plant; and to take care that the earth 
be well pressed about the point of the rant of the plant. To pr ess/ 
the earth very closely about the stem of the plant is of little «se, 
if you leave the point of the root loose. I beg this may be borne 
in mind ; for the growth, and even tne life, of the plant, depend on 
great care as torthis particular.—See Cabbage, paragraph 130, for 
a minute desciiption of the act of planting. 

103. As to propagation by cuttings, slips, layers, and offsets, it 
will be spoken of under the names of the several plants usually pro¬ 
pagated in any of those ways. Cuttings are pieces cut off from 
branches of trees and plants. » Slips are branches pulled off, and 
slipped down at a joint. Layers are branches left on the plant 
or tree, and bent down to the ground, and fastened, -with earth laid 
upon t’. e part between the plant and the top of the branch. Off¬ 
sets are parts of the root and plant seygrated from the main root. 


, CULTIVATION. r 

r 

104. Here, as in the foregoing parts of this Chapter, I propose 

to speak only of what is of general application, in order to save the 
room that'would be necessary to repeat instructions for cultivation 
under the names of the several plants. ! 

105. The ground being good, and the sowing or planting hav¬ 
ing been properly performed, the nest thing is the after-manage¬ 
ment, which is usually called the cultivation. 

lOG. If the subject be from sect 1 , the lirst thing is to see that the 
plants stand'at a proper distance from each other; because, iffeft 
too cfose, they cannot come to good. cLet them also he thinned 
early ;' K for, • e\Vn w hile in seed-fagf/ they injure each other. 
Carrots, parsnips, lettuces, everything, ought jo hWbttjjned in the 
seed-leaf. *' e 

107. Hoc or'freed immediately : and, let ige observe here, once 
for all, that weeds neveir might to be suffered to get to any size 
either in field or garden, and fcspfecially in the fatter, o 

108. ’ But, besides The act of killing wej?Av, mltiitation means 
moving the t 'irth betw een the frlants while growing.. This assists 
them in their gr6wtfi: *t feeds them : raises food tor their mats 
to live upon. A mere flat-hoping dares nothing hut keep efevra the 
weed's. The hoeing, when the"* plants are becomy sjput, should be 
deep; anrl, in g^ner; 1 !, with a ho$ that has spines, instead of At 
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linere flat plate. In short, a sort of prong in the jfosturq of a hoe. 
'^.nd the spane of this proitg-hoe may be longer, or shorter, accord¬ 
ing to the nature of the crop to be hoed. Deep-hoeing in enough 
in some cases; but, in others, digging is necessary to produce a fine 
and full crop. If anybody wilf have a piece of cabbages, and will 
dig between the rows of one half cithern twicejiuritfg their growth, 
and let the other half of the piece have nothing but a flat-hoeing, 
that person will find that thy half which has been 'digged between 
vfrill, when the crop is ripe, weigh nearly, if not‘quite, twice as 
vnych as the other half. * , 

109. It may appear that to .dig fhus amongst growing plants 
is to cut off, or tear off, their roots, of which the ground is full. 
This is really the case, and this does grcat*good ; for the roots, 
thus cut asunder, shoot again from the. plant’s side, find new food, 
and send, instantly, fresh vigour to the plant. The effect of this 
tillage is qifito surprising. We are hardly aware of its power in 
producing vegetation; and we are still less aware of the distance 
to Vnich the roots of plants extend in every direction. 

110. Mr. Tull, the father of the drill-husbandry, gives the fol¬ 
lowing account of the manner irt which he discovered the distance 
to which certain roots extend. I should observe, •here, that he 
was led to think »f the drilling crops in the fields of England from 
having, when in France, observed the effects of into.-tillage on the 
vines, in the vineyards. If he had visited America instead of France, 
he would have seen the effects of that tillage m a still moie striking 
Sght,*\ plants in the Indian corn-fields ; for, lie would have seen 
thase plants splindiing, yellow, actual^ perishing, to-day, for want 

_^)f ploughing ; and,, in four days aftei* a good, deep, clean* and 
careful ploughing, especially in hot weather, he weulj haw seen 
them whol k ch ange their cofour, become of a bright an<^beautiful* 
green, bending their leaves ovef the* intervals, raid glowing at the 
rate of four;aches in the twenty^ur flours. * * 

* lll.*The passage* to whiclf I have‘allied is of sy interesting a 
nature, and plates tp a^natter of so much importance, that I shall 
imffcrt it entile, apd^dso the plate made use of by Mr. Tull to illus- 

* trate hie*meanin$., I shall not, as* so many toilers ^ave, take the 
thoughts, anil send them Sprth as my <>wfl ^Jior* yke Mr. John 
Chsis%!A$ CdrVen, a tflerr^er of Parliament, steal them from 
Tutt, aft»c( give^Lhem, with ^dl the lionour befqjiging to th«\i, to 
a Bishop. 
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112. “ A fththod how to find the distance to which roots extend 
horizontally .” A piece, or plot, dug arid made line, in whole hard 
ground, w in Plate II. Fig. 1. 
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“ The end A 2 feet, the end B J 2 feet, the length of t^ie piece 20 
yards ; the figures in the middle of it are 20 turnips, sown early, 

, and well hoed. The manner of this hoeing must be, a* first, near 
the plants, with a spade, and each time afterwards, a foot dis¬ 
tance, till the earth be once well dug; and, if weeds appear where 
it-has been so dug, hoe them ^ut shallow .with' the hand-hoe. 
But, dig all the piece next the out-lines deep every time, that it 
may* be the finer for the ropts to enter, when they at*- permitted 
to come thither.. If the turnips be all, bigger, as they stand 
*nearer to the end B, it is a proof that tjjey all extend to the 
outside of the piece, and the Ti&nip 20 will appear to draw 
nourishment from six foot distance from its centre. .But if the 
Turnips 16, 17, 18, 1§, 20, acquire no greater bulk than the 
Turnip 15, it will be clear that their roots extend no faitffer than 
those of,the Turnip 1 5 does; which is about four foot. By this 
method thft distance of the extent of the roots of any plant may 
be discovered.—There is also another way to find the length of 
rdbfs, by making a lon£ narrow trench, at the distance you ex¬ 
pect they will extend to,*and fill it with salt; if the" plant be 
killed by the salt, it is certain that some of the roots ente'r it. 

113. “ What put me upon trying this method was an observa¬ 
tion of two lands, or ridges, (see Plate II. Fly. 2.) drilled with 
Turnips in rows, a foot asunder, and V;ry even in them; the' 
ground, at both ends and one side, was hard and unploughed. 
JThe Turnips, not being hoed, were very poor, small and yellow, 
excepHthe three outside rows b % c d, which stood next to the land 
(o» ridge) E, which land, being ploughed and harrowed, at the 
^ime the land A ought todiave been hoed, gave a dark nourishing 
colour*o these three rows* and the Turnips in the rpw which 
stood far tiff from the new ploughed land TV rec eived so* 
much benefit from it as to gro\? twice as big a# anyth’ the more 
distant r«wg. The row c, bem^l foo! nearer to tile new' ploughed 
’land, became twice as large as those in </, but the t row b, which" 
was next to, thelaigi JH, grew much*larger yet. F is a jieice of 
h$d whole ^rotgic^of about two perch in Ifength, and about two 
or thrarifoot bi^ad/Tying betwixtnhose two knds wjiieh had not 
bgen ploughed that years it was rertlafldlje thjt, (hiring the. 
length ^pf •‘this iiiiterjacenf h^-d ground, the rows b c d were as 
small and jrellow^as any’in tl|e land? l*he l)>rnips yi tlu>. row 
dj abyutthr^e foot diftant* from the Jaad 1$, re\:eivin^ a dmdrle 
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increase, proves<they had as much nourishment from the land E 
as from the land A, whercm ‘ li«*y stood$ which nourishment vns^ 
brought 1' less than half ;!., numben of roots of each of these 
Turnips. In their own la..d they must Lave extended a yard all 
round, else they could not Lava* .efiched the land E, wherein it 
is probable these few ropts went more than another yar ' ■> give 

each turnip as much increase as all the roots had done in their 
own land. Except that it will hereafter appear that the «new 
nourishment, taken at the extremities of the roots in the land E, 
might enable the plants to send out mere new roots in their,> 
own land, and receive something more from thence. The row c, 
being twice as big as the row d, must be suppostd to extend 
twice as far; and the row b four times sfs far, in proportion as 
U was jf a bulk quadruple to the row d.” 

114. Thus, then, it is dear that tillage amongst growing plants 
is a great thing. Mot only is it of great benefit to the plants-; not 
oidy does it greatly augment the amount of the crop, and make it 
of the best quality ; but it prepares the ground for another crop. *, 
If a sumiuer follow be good for the land, here is a summer fallow ; 
if the ploughing between turnips prepare the land for wheat, the 
digging between cabbages and other crops will, of course, prepare 
the laud for succeeding crops. 

II.). Watering plants, though so strongly recommended in 
English Gardening books, and so much in practice’, is a thing of 
very doubtful utility in any case, and, in most cases, of positive 
injury. A country often endures present suffering froy?‘ long 
drought; but, if even all the gardens and all the fields could,,in 
such a case, be watered with a watering-pot, I rnuch^ question _ 
whether it would be beneficial even to file crops of the dry season 
itself. ’ It is.not, observe, rain waterthat you ean^ofie time out of 
a thousand, yvgter with. Andy tot nourish plants, tTiewater must 
be f repared in cjouds and mists qjprl dews. Observe this^ Besides, 

, when rain comes, the earth is prepared for it,by that statd’ of the* 
air which precedes rain, and which makes all things damp, and 
slackens and loosens (he earth, and disposes t&e rt^tf and lea/es • 
for the reception of the rain. L To "pour *$£ter^ therefore, upon • 
plants, or upon the where-they^re growing, of where seeds 

•arc sown, is nicer ot much use, and is generally.hmchieworis ; lor, 
the aig is dry ; the ?,un comes* immediately and bakes the ground, 
and / egetation is^ hacked, rather thafi advanced, by She operation. 
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The best protector against frequent drought is frequent digging ; 
W, in the fields, ploughing,%and always deep, lienee will arise a 
"jfrwniation awl dews.' The ground will have moisture, in it, in 
spite of all drought, which the hard, unmoved ground, will not. 
15ut always dig or plough in dry weather, and the drier the wea- 
thej-, the deeper you ought to go, afid the finer # you ought to break 
the earth. IV hen plants are covered by lights, or are in a house, 
or are covered with cloths in’the night time, they may need water¬ 
ing, and in such cashes must have it given theyi by hand. 

^116. I shall conclude?this Chapter with observing on what 1 
(teem a vulgar error, and an error too which sometimes produces in¬ 
convenience. It is believed and stated that the ground grows tired, 
in time, of the same sort of plant ; and ti.atj If it be, year after 
year. Cropped with the same sort of plant, the produce Hill be 
small, and the quality inferior to what it was at liist. Mr. Tull 
has most satisfactorily proved, both by fact and argument, that this 
is not true. And I will add this fact, that Mr. Missing, a barris- 
ter,*living in the parish df Titehfield, in Hampshire, and who was 
a most excellent and kind neighbour of mine, has a bordee under a 
south wall, on which he, and hi» father befoie him, lune grown 
early peas, every year, for more, vow, thav fifty gears ; and if, at 
any time, they Bait been finer than they were every one year of the 
four or five years that I saw them, they miftet have been Something 
veiy extraordinary ; for, in those years, they were as fine, and as 
fyll bearing, as any that I ever saw in EnglamP. 

117^41 efore I entirely quitted^the subject of Cidtiration, there 
wotrid be a few remarks to be ma<]e upon the means of pre- 
^?nting the depredations $>f vermin, % s0me of which make jlieir 
attacks on the seed , others <*i tjje route,Withers on tly* stem, others 
on the d* hIdssoms, an*d others on fruit; but, as T shall , 

have to be very^particular on thif subject in speaking fruits, I 
defer it tilP Iy:ome to the Chapter*ou JAuits. 

* 118. Slaving nowVreated <$f the Situation, Soil; Fencing, and 
Laying out o£feirdqps on fliem%kigg and managing of Hot-beds 
and?Green-hsn^jj ^and having given some ^directions as to Pro¬ 
pagation 8nd Cultivation in general* I next proceed to give Alpha¬ 
betical Lists *of the several* sorts of plants,* Ind, to speak of the 
proper ftedSnent for each,*under the three heads, Vegetables and 
Herbs; Fruity; and Flowery. 
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CHAPTER V 

Kitchen-garden Plants, arranged in Alphabetical order, with Di¬ 
rections relative to the Propagation and Cultivation of each sort. 

# 

119- The plants which are cultivated in the kitchcn-gardpn are 
either such as are for food, or for me'dicinal purposes. The former 
are generally called vegetables, and the layer herbs ; and then there 
are pot-heibs and medicinal herbs, which, altogether, form's a 
strange jumble and inconsistency ”, everything being vegetable that 
grows out'of the earth, from a blade of grass to an oak-tree. The 
best jynl most consistent way, therefore, is to give the name of 
Kitchen-garden plants to all the things grown in the kitchen- 
garden, except fruits, which will have a distinct Chapter allotted 
to themselves. The alphabetical order is also the best, because 
each article is referred to with so much convenience. The reader * 
will please to bear in mind what has 'been said in the foregoing 
Chapter with regard to propagation and cultivation in general; 
that Chapter being written for the express purpose of preventing 
tire necessity of repeating, under every particular article, directions 
for selecting the sorts, lor saving and preserving the seed, for sow¬ 
ing, for transplanting, and for after cultivation. The rules there 
laid downer re applicable to all kitchen-garden plants ; some addi¬ 
tional rule" given in this chapter will apply to each rI- 

spectively. After this preface, T'begin the list of kitchen-gaylen 
plants in the manner before* described. 

120. ARTICHOKE.*—'This planets propagated either from 
seed dr froth offsets. If from the former, sow tlig %eed in rows a 
foot apart, Jin* the month ok March ; thin Vhem To* £ foot apart 
as won as they # a re an inch high ; keep them deadly wtjpded, and 
the ground moyed, now-and-then, during th^summef ; afid, in the , 
autumn, they will be laVge enough to plant out wj^re they are to 
stand and to bear. They are things that reqflire*^ good deal of 
room, 'and a very rich soil. Dung, which wrofti oe mischievous iu • 
some cases, C*an dotf'o jharm here. The ground taught to be fresh 
dug in the nntnth Jr October, the plants takes. Up, and the points 
of the roots tipped^with* shsrp kiSfe. They should be*planted 
in yumpsy at th^fe feet apart in the^ojv of clumps,Sind, the rows" 
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should be about five feet apart. Each dump should have four 
good plants in it, and thesi^should be well fastened in tfte ground, 
^acl^ plant standing at abmp nine inchesfroin the other. When 
Winter comes on, if hard frosts cmne, the clumps should be covered 
pretty thickly .with litter, vvhi^h, however, should be taken off 
again as soon as the frost is out of tiie ground; but po plant which 
has been covered to be protected ?rom the frost should be unco¬ 
vered, and the sun left to come upon the ground where it stands, 
before the thaw has completely taken place. In,the spring, the 
"round about the clumps should be moved up a little with a fork, 
anti\nicely broken in dry weather, jn Mart'll or April. These 
plants will bear fruit tip first ydtr ; and, if properly managed, will 
continue to bear for a gi%at many years. Whin their roots reach 
stagnant water, or any soil which they do no? like, the plant* begin 
to • give out; but, otherwise, they will keep bearing for a great 
number of #years. The next spring, that is to say, the second 
spring after being planted out, you will find that they have 
1 sent out great numbers of side-shoots or offsets ; you should, 
therefore, move the earth away a little round the clump, and take 
off these offsets, which would otherwise prevent the great, bearing 
of the plant. When you take off these offsets, you vvill find some 
very stout, while-.others will be very weak ; and, if you want a new 
plantation, these offsets are as good plants* as any ; and if stout, 
they will bear the first year, but, and very conveniently, they will 


come into bearing after the old plants have done. TluSartichoke, 
althofjj^so robust a plant, is very sensible of the frost. Therefore, 
eadi clump should have the earrti drawn up pretty much about it 
ju the fall.of the year, but % in dry weatfiar if possible, and in # vory 
severe yeather, some litte* should l5e*laid on the top of each 
clump, being "always taken off as soon the frost is completely , 
out of the grouud. "In the spri*g, She whole of the gjoufhl ought 


to be carefully dug, and the eatth levelled down (join the side* of 
/Hhe cluiilps ^the offsets should now be, taken off, and the plants 
left to prod ucn their crop.* The rows of plants bting live feet 
apart, affordj §“ opportunity for planting <Jtlicr things between 
• them ; jmt. this £an thirdly bh don^ to any gr^t advantage except 
you be in velty great want room ; for,^Uayiou t gaiR in this way, 
you los^ bf the imperfect culture of the arti&iokef. They love 
coal ground, though not togi^nt wgtfer atthe bottom ; and perhaps 
the best ^taafeon for t,hei» would be under the ^south‘side h^dge 
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of the outer ga-den. One row of clumps along under that hedge, 
and at three feet from it, would contain fifty clumps, which would, 
if well cultivated, produce enough for any family in the worlrq 
The artichoke is a large, rude and tall thing, and, thus situated, it 
would not intercept the view of puttier crops. If part of that 
shady hedge yvere waited for other things, you might have two 
rows of aitiehokes, extending half the length of the row before 
mentioned. Those who are very fond of artichokes might have 
some few clumps in an earlier spot; and, to have them late in the 
year, the latest should be cut off with s'enn as long as possible, 
and these stems stuck* into moist earth or sand in a cool shed or in 
a cellar ; picserved in which manlier manyfljpeople ha'ethemto eat 
in January. There are two sorts, of this plant, the difference of 
which consists, 1 believe, solely in the fruit, or rather of the flower ; 
for, after all, the seed is the fruit. One of these sorts bears a coni¬ 
cal head, the other a head w hich is round. The latter is. larger 
than the foimer, but I never heard that there was any difference in 
the quality. If you wish to save the seed *of this plant, you ought 
to let some of the earliest heads remain uncut, they will flower like 
a thistle in the summer, and the seed, very much like that of 
the sunflower, will be ripe in the fall. Gather it when per¬ 
fectly dry, rub it out of the husk, and put it by m a very dry place, 
where it will keep good-for three years at the least. 

12J. ASPARAGUS.—This plant is raised from seed only. It 
is contained in snusl berries which are first green and then red, 
each of w hioh contains two or three black seeds which areA ?pe in 
the month of October. The seed should be then gathered, made 
perfectly diy ; the pods kept whole and hung up in a_ dry pla cft- , 
for use ; when wanted to Hie sown, it should be rubbed out of the 
pod. ~Oiit*bf the pod the seed will keep four-or.flvG years ; but if 
in the pud and" kept dry, it vwuildvprobably k6ep twenty. To have 
asparagus beds there are two ways of going to wort: firgt: sowing 
the seeds in the beds at once ; and, ^second, Rising t[4 plSnts else¬ 
where, and transplanting them into beds. The be/s ought to be 
four feet wide, and ijat more, because you ought to be abR to*cut 
the asparagus without going upon thfi bedsf^if^he groeijd where " 
the beds are* to be a^dry bottom Jo a great de^th, the beds 
may stand prd.ty nearly upon a level with the common fcargh of the 
garden ; but, if tljfe bottom fee vve£ the paths between die beds 
ought to be deepy* they ought to servers trenches; ‘for asparagus 
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does not like to have its roots sopping in wet; and yet it likes rich 
and rather moist ground. % *lt is understood that the whole of the 
garden has been trenched tp the depth of three feet nine inches, to 
.which depth, however, the root of the asparagus will not be very 
long in going ; for, if the cultu^i be good, and the bottom free from 
stagnant water, a plantation \ylt last a > good lcjng life-time, or 
''more. The ground being manured well, \v elf-dug, and made very 
fine,Jay out your beds in March, indiy weather ; or, indeed, in good 
ground, any time in April may do very well. Suppose four beds 
^o be wanted, each of tjiem as i 011 g as the width of one of the plats 
mlfhe garden. Lay out the four be^s at thef west end, for instance, 
of plat g ; and the beds will, oT course, run, from north to houtli: 
each bed is to be four fast wide and ea' li alley between the beds 
two feet, or two feet and a half, w ide. As you mark out yo«r beds, 
drive down, at each corner, a pin of some durable wood, about the 
size,, of yogr wrist (if it be a stout one), and going down into the 
ground a foot and a half at least, leaving six inches to be above 
ground ; these pins being always ready to apply the line to, wil 
prevent the beds from ever* getting out of their proper shape. Hav¬ 
ing laid out the beds, make threg lines along each, placing the first 
line at six inches from the outside of the bed. The lines are to be 
a foot apart, and.,that will leave six inches from the outside lino to 
the. outside of the bed ; sow the seed along these lines, press it well 
down into the ground, and cover it lightly. The plants will be up 
in June ; and, as soon as they are fairly up, thin them to »foot apart, 
fftid kwen them very clean and nicely hoed all the summer. They 
will, in the autumn, have stalks*or haulm about a foot high, which 
wilt turn yellow in the month of Nov?i®ber. When it does so cut it 
^ff, and cover the bdU an lych or tw<?8eep with a mixture of wood 
ashes or othei»cympost. Thus the beds will lie alTtli?- winter. In. 
the spriugfftiarch, df early in April* move the tops bf^he beds with 
a fork, and cSrefully pick oat all v^ecds that ^nake their <ip- 
■pearanc#; Aid thenrthrow ujjon the beds earth about tw o inches . 
deep from thfl^dleys, making that earth very fine, and keeping the 
edf^sof the tillers v%ry "smooth and straight.* The plants will now 
send out several Jh8oJ#from «ach crown, and, if kept clcau*during 
tbe summer, Hhe%auhn will^attain the hei^hi\f thre# feet. This 
yefr thf plants Wfjl bear spine seed ; but no aoticesis to be taken • 
of that; and, in the month of November, whenVthe haulm becomes 
yellow, y^u Ait it off ftgaip close to the ground, .and laj on g^ojl, 
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well-prepared eompost, partly consisting of rotten dung, to the 

depth of two inches or a little more. Ju the spring, in March, 
throw upon the beds three inches deqp of .earth out of the aljpys. 
Bieak it very line, and attend to keeping the sides of the bed veVv 
smooth and erect. This is the /third year after sowing ; and if 
the ground be good ip its nature, and if all these instructions 
be duly attended to, there will be some heads of asparagus tit to 
cut. The four beds will contain 588 stools or crowns ; and if you 
were to cut only four heads of asparagus from each crown, you 
would have above tw enty hundred bundles.of asparagus, a hundrecj 
in each bundle. However,,unless the crowns be very strong; it 
would be best to wait another y ear ; and then, w ithout cutting any 
but what w'ould be very fine, you would b&ve more than any femily 
of reasonable size would want to consume. In the fall of this thiid 
year, cut dow n the haulm as before; put on manure again as be¬ 
fore ; and, in the next spiing, take another tw’o and a half inches of 
earth out of the alleys and put on the beds, as before. The alleys 
will now be deep enough, and you need neser throw any more earth 
upon the-beds, except the shovellings upof what has fallen into diem 
from the beds by washing or crumbling ; and this ought to be done 
every spriug, in March. Every fall, the haulm ought to be cut off; 
and some little matter of manure, rather of a littgry. sort, Scattered 
on; and this ought to I 13 forked up every spring, previous to the 
shovelling up of the alleys. One very great fault, in the manage¬ 
ment of asparagus bids, is to suffer the seed to drop and to remain 
on the beds. This seed will grow and become plants; ink 
short time you have the bed all iit confusion, young oncs^growdng 
at the lop, and old ones*, growing underneath. Therefore, the 
haulm ought to be cut oiKJefore the seed drdps ; and if it shoultP 
, by accident 1 drop in the cutting of the haulm, tjie* seed ought to 
be sweptcap-.fullj^up with a Iwooo and carried aivay.' It is the 
practice of nnip v persons,,, and of ‘most persons, *to sow lettuces 
onions, and radishes, upop asparagus beds^ which^Are taken off 
before the haulm of the asparagus risae to anyc ousijprable. height, 
but this is a very bad* practice :* these plants VqI# the asparagus, 
they prevent its due cultivating ; ami, in#ffft,*the injury to you 
as a gardeueV is mufc»j greater than its good. ’ In tkfe cutting of 
■ asparagus, grtat care must be taken to use a .proper <jist|ument, 
and tp make the itut in- a prppef”manner. The instrument is a 
kgifp maije with teeth, like a saw, w^iich ought Wlbejjut down' 
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close by the side of the shoot which you are goin'g to Vut oft", and 
then you separate the shocf from the crown by a push almost per¬ 
pendicular ; for otherwise,.you might destroy three or four shoots 
id the cutting off of one. Those shoots which you do not cut off 
for the purpose of eating are Upft to go on to become haulm, and 
these are cut down annually a^fhe tirnoan<J in the manner de- 
'scribed. Such is the manner of raising asparagus from seed. The 
manner of raising from plajjts is this : you sow the asparagus in 
March or April, in the same manner as described* for the beds, in 
florae other spot; and,* when the plants cope up, you thin them 
ciUefully to the distance of about three inches apart, keeping them 
very clean all the summer. In October, or* in March the next 
year, you make your be5s as before ; and, instead of sowing seed 
in the three rows upon each bed, as before directed, plant these 
plants at a foot apart m these rows, pkcing their crowns about 
half-an indh below the top of the ground, and then covering 
the beds over an inch or two deep with good compost, or fine 
manure of some sort <A other, having amongst it some salt, not 
too much, or a pretty good portion of w ood-ashes. You then 
proceed with these beds, autumwand spring, precisely in the same 
way as with the beds of sown asparagus ; and you may, perhaps, 
have them fit to cat a year earlier ; and, if great care be taken, that 
will certainly be the case. The asparagus is'so excellent a plant ; it 
is SO good, and is so great a favourite, that it is one of the few 
garden plants that is worth the trouble and expense of a hot-bed, 
and jfBl^jcularly as the trouble^ which it gives is in an inverse 
proportion to its value. To have asparagus in hot beds, w hich 
jjjou may pave if you wil^ from No^gfiiber until the time tlmt it 
Comes ip the open ground^ tljis is the method : n»uk£ a b*ri ac¬ 
cording to ^je rules kid down* in Chapter HI. The, bed ought to 
be strong or weak, that is to lay high or low/according to the 
season of th^year. In November, for iftstance, yo* want but litlle 
heat: in'JanViry and* February a great deal: less In March, and 
scarcely any ip^jsril, £To Wave the.plauts, make a bed the rows 
on Jthich shpula % h(j, seven inches apart, and the plants six niches 
“apart in* the rov% this*bed with plants "that bav^ stood one 

yeajelsewher^in th$ *aanne»before-mentioaeclJ Let them stand 
two yea^ A this .bed, and managed ther^ just in the same 
manner as if they were going stand'there for ever. At the eild of 

these two yeuf,-as sbdn’tts She haulm turps yellow, the plants 
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be fit to taHe up to put into liot-beds. When you have made your 
bed, and the heat is sufficiently up, pvt good earth upon it four 
inches deep or thereabouts. Then late up the plants, or, rapier 
the crowns from their bed, and place them upon the earth in the 
hot-bed, as near together as they.icau conveniently stand. Take 
care that the crowns are all of tiiQ*same height in the hot-bed, and 
bring them from the garden beds with their balls of earth to them, 
and their foots' as little torn as possible. When you have the 
crowns all neatly and, evenly arranged upou the beds, fill all the 
interstices between them with fine earth,»give the whole a gentle 
watering, and then cover the crowns over with fine earth six inc&es 
deep. If the bed bo a pretty strong one, and, if you give an judi¬ 
ciously, and keep frosts effectually out, ybu may but asparagus in 
twenty 1 days from the time that you put the crowns into the bed ; 
but you must be watchful to give as much air as the season will 
permit, otherwise the asparagus will be spindling, wilbbe of a- pale 
colour, and will have very little taste. It may so happen that, 
when you are ready to put your asparagus* into the bed, the crowns 
may be locked up from you by frost. To be prepared for this, put, 
in due time, moie litter, or straw*, upon your stock of crowns than 
the frost can,penetrate through. If you wish to have but one hot¬ 
bed of asparagus every year, your anintal provision-of crowns will, 
of course,' be accordingly. These crowns will give you, in the hot¬ 
bed, asparagus for a month or six weeks : and that too, if you please, 
in January or tebniary. When they have borne their crop, they 
are of no more use, and will of course, be flung away ; hfai they 
are worth the trouble,"and 1 know of nothing more sure to be 
attended with success. 3f the weather should prove very sever^ 
whilgjhe crow;us are in th<fbed, not pnly thick coverings, tnpt linings, 
must be resorted to, and these you wfll find fully described under the 
head of CtifUMiwR. As to-the-sorts of asparagus of tvhieh some 
people talk, I, for my part, couM never discover any difference ; 
some talk of fed-loppqd and sons* of grq£n-topj$d; but I an* 
convinced that all the difference that there is is^b be traced to 
tlie soil, the climate, Jmd the culture. " * < .u 

122. BALM.— This is a herb pdrely #efhcinal. A very little of 
it is sufficient in ajj garden. It is propagated fronS seed, or from 
offsets. Wlien odee planted, the^onlf care required Jntousee that 
it does not extern! ilselftooAsjdely.j. • 

123. &ASIL is a very sweet annual»pot-herb, being qf two sorts', 
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the dwarf and the tall. It should be sowed in very finAcarth early 
in the spring, and transplanted iuto earth equally fine, with very 
great care. But let me hefe speak of the place for herds in gene¬ 
ral. They should all be collected together in one spot, if possible. 
The best form is a long bed, \Vith an alley on each side of it, the 
bed too narrow to need tramplnVy in ordet to •reach the middle of 
it. The herbs should stand in rows made across this bed, the 
quarttily of each being in due proportion to the consumption of the 
family ; for it is a rnaik of great want of judgment to occupy great 
fpaces of ground with things that can be of po possible use. We 
often see, in a gentleman’s gjrdeit, as much parsley growing as 
would ^ sufficieut for the supply of a large Country town ; and, as 
to mint, I have'Often seen it covering several rods of groun^, when 
the sensible original intention was that it should be confined within 
the space of a couple of square yards. Mint, - however, forms an 
exception t8 what has just been said about collecting the herbs to¬ 
gether in one place ; for its encroachments are such that it must 
be* banished to some spot where those encroachments can occa¬ 
sionally be restricted by the operation of the spade. 

124. BEAN.—Beau is the "name given to two plants having 
very little resemblance to. each other in almost any*iespect. In 
the French language, they have two different names wholly dissimi¬ 
lar to each other. That sort which we call our beau, and which is 
ail Upright plant, rising very high, producing a very large seed, 
^trd is called garden-bean or hone-bean, that species the French 
call that species which w^call kidney-bean (because the seed 
is nsactly in the shape of a kidney)*or French-lean , because, I 
suppose, it came originally from Fraew^ the French call haficot; 
which fetter name has giveq *ise to an application oft it, r*Yy cu¬ 
rious, bufcqquite fcon'genia! to the^turg of mind ami taste ot,those by 
whom it has bqpn adopted. r I # hus, we see a difli of slewed lqut- 
ton mad^* richer tbaji its own means would affoift by all manner 
of ingredienk. callefl a haAcot of mutton ; whereas the French 
mean by a h*ra*|t ,o# mutton a disfh foil of hryicots or beans, with a 
littfe morsel %f nmtlon atewetj along w ith theifi. The English bean, 
which Is tha| tllht we have now tfl speak ot',%as se\ iral \arieties, 
th* favourite among whicfl is the hr odd Irak, <h fVindsor bean. 
The lo*g-pod is the nejet best* thoqgh there are several others of 
.neatly the sai^e form, size, aid qdality. But there is, one Tbcan, 
whiefois foallbd foe Mazaqan. which.cftnieg earlier than the 
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and wind?, on that account, is justly esteemed by those who like 
this sort of vegetable, which, I must Confess, 1 do not. All this 
tribe of fcfeans thrive best in moist and stiffish ground ,• but, if we 
desire to have them early, we must sow’ them early ; and, near a 
wall, facing to the south, they may be sowed in November aud 
even in October ; and, if kept f earthed up pretty nearly to thdr 
tops, and in very sharp weather, covered from the frost, they will 
stand the \ inter pretty well; and will be a little earlier than those 
which are sow ed in the latter end of February or beginning of 
March. Another way to have these early*beaus is to sow a spjj’i 
patch, and to let them come up within an inch of one another. 
Standing thus upon a small piece of ground, they are easily pro¬ 
tected in sharp w eather; and are ready to be removed, by trans¬ 
planting in the first mild weather in March; but.even then they 
should go into the w armest part of the garden. Another sowing, 
even of these, should take place in the latter end of February, or 
very early in March ; which is the time also for sowing the Wind¬ 
sor bean, the long-pod, and all the other varieties. Of the Wind¬ 
sor bean and the long-pod another sowing should take place in 
April, aud in every month until inly ; that is to say, if the family 
like them. The sowings ought to be of small extent, however, for 
the crop ,is large, and the plant, when it has she’d its blossoms, is 
no great beauty, though exceeding almost all others in the sweet¬ 
ness of its flower. Mice are great enemies of hems, or more pro¬ 
perly speaking, they love them, too much, as the cannibal said ofhj? 
fellow' creatures. This love, however, sometimes proves extremely 
inconvenient to the bean-jiknter; and, therefore, these gentry must 
be kept down, which the” easily are,‘■however, by brick-trapsf* 
wliicK gardeners know very well hoy to set. The flepth i.t which 
the larger beans we sowed is ^bout three inches, 'and the smaller 
ones about 'two inches and a half; hut, in every c^e, all the earth 
drawn oat of tlie drill* should be put in again upon t}ie'bf;ans, and 
trodden dovyn upon tbum‘ with thfe whole “weighty of the body 
of a stout man ; foy the more closely thejsarijfytcssed into the 
gioui.d,and the grohnd is pressed O upon thetr,(the £aore certainly 
aud thp m.vre vigorously wifi they grow; anddhe^nore'difficult 
too, will ii be for me fnfce to displace them. . o 

124. BEAN (KIDNEY), which the°French‘caU HAkl^OT.— 
The varieties here are perfectly endless; but there two distinct 
(Ascriptions of the kidney bean, dwarfs, and climhert. Th&mode 
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however, of propagating awj cultivating is the same in doth cases, 
except that the dwarfs requhe smaller distances than the climbers, 

. and'that the latter are groWn with the assistance of polfes, which 
the former are not. This is a plant, very different, indeed, in its 
nature, from the feve, or English bean : it is a native of a warm 
climate ; very sensible of frost,\iiid only*one»degree more hardy 
than the cucumber, and not at all more hardy than the squash. 
The very slightest frost cbeoks the growth of the plant and changes 
the colour of the leaves ; and the leaves art 1 absolutely scorched 
iljj^by frosts not sufficient to produce ice any thicker than gauze ; 
so that we have here a summer plant, to all intents and pur¬ 
poses ; a plant that must be cultivated undercover of •some sort 
except at times when there is ^complete absence of frost. The 
genera! time for sowing kidney-beans, in ground quite open when 
■ there is no shelter of any sort, and where covering is wholly im¬ 
practicable, is the first of May. i beg the reader to hear this in 
mind ; 1 have tried the thing often enough ; nine times out of ten 
earlier sowing does no goyid ; and even sowing at this time has 
frequently been found too early. I have had my kidney beans all 
cut off in the month of June* and, therefore if crop’ be* the 
object, the first week in IVJay is quite early enough, especially for 
the climbers. But, people wish to have some small portion, at 
any rate, of so capital a vegetable as eafly as the; possibly can. 
TfcOTd who have the means have them all the winter in hot 
IjoaBtg ; bat a hot-bed or hot-beds are insufficient for such a pur¬ 
pose. in our case, therefore, vye must be content with the south 
face of a wall, which, if made proper«pse of for this purpose, will 
•produce beans from twelve to twenty earlier thau they cJu lie 
had in perfectly open ground^ • A single row put in, ,two Judies 
deep, cloSfc* to th% wgll, the beans at about threw iuAes apart in • 
the row, about jhe tenth of April, and earthed up to the seed leaf 
as soon g#.t!tey are qjiove ground, and Kept eareiuliy screened from 
frost every Stght bf the leahing of t board or some other tiling 
against the vuirbta single row ofc these beans, being also of the 
earliest sort,•will^lfc the south of England •produce bean* fit to 
gather fti*the las* week of June ; "while the Viine sgrt of beans 
sowed in the open ground, St the same thrifc, will either rot in the 
groundVdfnever dome up* o^will, aftercomi^g up* be so injured 
.by the weathy as to be oveltakeiwby beans sowed early in May, 
and will, Vteydl, not produce^ crop fcaif 5 o abundant/ A gwhl 
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general tiife for sowing the first dwarf beans for a crop is the first 
of May; to have a constant supply. you should sow oil the first of 
every month, .August inclusive. Thfe climbing beans should be 
sowed about the 10th of May. The culture of beans is a veiy easy 
matter. Tor the dwarf sorts, yoft make drills two feet apart and 
two inches de&p, Wy the beansi^'long at three inches asunder, lay 
the earth o\er them and tread it down hard. As soon as they 
are up, which is very quickly, draw live earth from both sides 1 (but 
not when it is vfet) close up to the stems, quite as high as the bot¬ 
tom of the Ostein of the seed leaf, and then give all the ground r. 
good deep hoeing. The dwarf heaps want nothing more than this : 
they push on at a great rate they begin to show their blossoms 
in ten da\s, and, if th° frosts keep away, you have beans in a very 
short time. Even while they are producing, you can, if you please, 
dig along the centre of the intervals, and there have another crop 
of beans ; or, if you like better, savoys, broccoli, or other things 
for tin; autumn or the w inter. The beans are soon taken off, and 
your ground is ready for any succeeding crop. As to the climbers, 
i hev an; sow ed and cultivated in the same manner ; and they will, 
if yob please, cr<>ep about upoifthe ground : but that is not the 
best wav. They should be planted in a double row, same, depth 
as the dwarf beans, and the two rows about' six inches apart. 
Then there should be ail interval between each two double rows 
of the or six feel; they should be earthed up in the same man>- 
ner as described for the dwarf beans, and, as soon as earthed ujy 
the poles should be put to them. The poles ought to be about 
eight feet long, and there ought to be two rows of poles to etcry 
double row of beans, not -.placed upright, rbut diagonally; and* 
placed- on dho internal side of the beads. The polys on wne side 
of the double tow ought to point one way, aiyl those or/the other 
side the other w\\y, forming together a sort of roqgh trellis work. 
Beans will go on climbing and bearing till they ggt to-tbe^Oj?., There 
are two very distinct varieties of thesb climhets. Ovi has a white 
seed, and has the perfect kidney shape, tbeqjodri&’eery long and 
perfeedy smooth. This is called t|ie Dutch^&nnet^ and is very 
highly esteemed, (fhe other Variety has a seed n^t so fiat, of a 
blac k and red colour, if lifts a short pofl^ compared with the other, 
and that pod is rough, insteajl of b?ing sipooth’, and the*bh?s8om is 
red, instead of being white, as ih th^ case of flic l^utch runner.. 
Ibct there*is a white ^ort #f« this bespi a$o, like the ^-Blossomed 
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b&ui in all other respects, but having a white seed ai« a white 
blossom. These are callechrow^ runners, because the pod differs 
front that of other kidney-beans in being rough instead <*f smooth. 
These are most admirable plants: they bear prodigiously; their 
product is, perhaps, the most delicate of all; and, from the latter 
end of July, until the actual codling of the frosts} they continue 
to blow and to bear without the least relaxation, let the weather 
be aS hot or as dry as it may. The Dutch-runner is,not a very 
great bearer, and it gives oilt in a comparatively short space of 
tyiip: it will, too, havl good cultivation ayd favourable aspect; 
whereas the rough runners will.gro\0 in the shade, will climb up 
hedges and trees, will suffer their stems to be smothered with 
weeds, and wiR continue to ornament whatever they cling to, and 
to produce in abundance at the same time. But there is one pre¬ 
caution applicable to all sorts of kidney-beans, w hich must be by 
no means neglected; and that is, to take care that no pods be left 
upon the plant, to contain beans approaching to a state of matu¬ 
rity ; for, the moment tfiere are such pods, they draw away all the 
strength of the plant to themselves, and it would produce'no more 
pods fit for use. It is the sarrife with the cucumber, shffer one 
cucumber to become large, and yellow, and to begin to ripen its 
seed, and not another yoUng cucumber will come upon the same 
plant, As to the sorts, or varieties, of 3warf be,ms, the yellow 
dwarf, that I have imported from America, I have found to be 
Jbe egrliest by several days, afid also the greatest bearer. There 
is the black dwarf, which is 4pemed early also. The speckled 
dWtarf is a great bearer, but not so eas^y. The best way, probably, 
is tp sow*one row of each on the sasq^dav ; and though tl* dif¬ 
ference in thejtime of comih^ in may not he much, it ryuy fit*some 
thing, aiM nothfng pught to be # neglected in the c«&' othi vogeta-* 
ble so universally and so justly esteemed. It « curious that the 
Americjfis should fallow the example of the Frcrjth with regard to 
file use of mk produce of th^kidney-tffean. They'eat them, as we' 
do^ in the rather, they «at*the po^l, as we do ; but they 

eat them mAre wNprently injthe bean itself, tftid that at two (different 
stages *&rst,y.vhAn it has got its ftfll size in tiV pod, ynd when, to 
me, it appears a very nastv*thing ■ and JleCont^, they eat them as a 
winterVegetable : they joak t^m and boil them. "^The French do 
the same, and I can by no ikeans •discover that this w as evbr the 
pracficeln Eygland. Till se|d of thft hiduey-bean mat always tie 
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saved in Ffiglarid with great facility, if we would but take the pum¬ 
per means; that is to say, forbear frojn eating the earliest pods. 
We ought always to set apart a row, dr a piece of a row, for feed, 
and resolve never to touch it till the seed be ripe. This is hardly 
ever done : we keep eating on : abfive all things, we take the first : 
those that we save for seed are'seth as have had the good fortune 
to escape us, so that our seed of this important plant is generally 
very bad ; it is but half ripe, and a grqpt deal of it rots as sobn as 
it is put into the ground. If the seed of this plant be well ripened, 
it will keep good, if kept in the pod, for several years; but if 
taken out of the pod, it cannot be relied on after the first year. ^It 
is always the best way to keep it in the pod until it be sown, if 
that be practicable, it ^continues to be nourished there, and nature 
has exihuded it completely from the air. 

125. BEET.—Some people enumerate several varieties of the 
beet, and these of different colours. There are but tWo cultivated 
in our gardens, aud the great sign of their perfection is their deep 
blood colour, a deficiency in which respect is regarded as' an 
imperfection. One of these is tap-rooted, like a carrot, and the 
other pretty nearly as much a bulb as the common garden turnip. 
The.seed of }he beet is a little, round, rough pod, thick and hard, 
and containing within it sometimes two, and sometimes three, black 
seeds. The pod is sokved, for it is impossible to get the seed 
out of it and to separate one from the other. To have fine beets, 
thye ground' should be 1 dug very deeply and made very fine. Ther$ 
ought to be no clods in it, especially for the tap-rooted beet; for 
clods turn aside, the tap-root^nd spoil the shape of the beet. No 
fresh flung, by any means; &r that causes sieje shoots to go out 
in search of it, and thereby makes the root forked instead of 
.straight; and,, as in the'case of carrots, a f(irked roof' is never 
considered to bey a good one. ' The ground typing well and 
deeply dug and *brokcu, drills should be nicely made about two 
feet apart, and the seed laid along at the 1 - depth^of about an 
inch and a half, and at about a coupler of injure* from each 
other. o The earth that came out of die drill sfe^ild be put back 
upon the seed, and yhould be ‘.pressed down upon it very hard, 
with the head of the rake, the foot df man being too rude for 
‘ this purpose. 1 vVheli the plants cojpe up, t they^should^Ue4hinned 
to about nine inches apart m **the fe»w: the grouijfl should be 
nicely flat-hoe l and kept dean during the summer: jp October tire 
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r<hs(s should be taken up, the leaves cut off witflin a'iquarter of 
an inch of the crown, the npots put to dry in the sun for a week 
or more, and thcif put away in some dry place, or packe d in 
saud like carrots for winter use. Beets may be transplanted, 
and will, in that way, get to aVer^ good size, but they are apt 
to be forked. They should reViain in (he #eed* bed till about 
the size of a radish, such as we eat at the table, and be put in 
immediately in very fine earth, and they will do very w*dl, though 
they will not be so. smooth its those that arc left? to stand where 
t^ey are sowed. • . 

i26. BROCCOLI.—There are two distinct species or kinds of 
the broccoli; the purple, aud the white. Tlieie are, besides, a 
sort that is of a brimstone colour, and another that is greenish ; 
but these only come from a mixture of the other two sorts? One 
of which is white, or, rather, cream colour, not so white as a 
cauliflower ? and the other is of a bright purple colour. Broccoli 
is eaten from about the beginning of November, to about the 
middle of April. The‘purple sort comes earliest; and the w hite 
is not generally in much perfection until about the middle of 
February. There is a purple shrt which is tailed Cope' broccoli, 
which comes earlier, I believe, than any of the ether purple, 
this being a purple too. Gardeners talk of early broccoli seed, 
and of late; and doubtless, by dint of great care ;n saving seed 
from the earliest heads, the habit of early produce in^the plants 
jpaybe produced ; but, while I do not think there is much in 
this, it ought to be attended .to when people go to purchase 
see*!. The time for sowing the purple broccoli is about the 
■beginning* of April, if yo(l wish to lw^e it in the autumn dhd in 
the beginning of winter; ‘and, if you wish to hav* it»m the 
spring, tlfc‘ begitiniiig of May is a ^proper time^to^ow.. Some-* 
thing, however, depends upon^tne goodness, as dwell Is the earli¬ 
ness, of.lhev'round j for, in good ground, especially if it be m a 
warm situation, yoft may venture tef sow either’ earlier or later 
than the ti melt her© mentioned. • The first week in May is quite 
time enougll to*sbw the w|iite broccoli; i'or,-if sowed earlier, 
it gets*too njucfr heat before the •summer iS over; ^t begins to 
foam a heafl or flower before the frost ^dhies,; and, if the head, 
be onl^dosely approaching towards outward appearance, sharp 
■ frost 'Will d^troy it: it will rot* and, as this sort of broccoli 
never* seflds gut sprouts Tronj the side, jou lose thfe produce 
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altogether.^ Now, as to the manner of sowing the seed, as to J&ie 
manner of treating the plants after t^hey are up', as to the man¬ 
ner of transplanting them where they ire to stifiul to produce,*&nd 
as to the cultivation while they are going on towards a state of 
producing, these are all the saide as directed in the case of 
the Cabbage, under which hea«Tl shall give full and minute 
instructions relative to all these operations. But there is this 
difference between the cabbage and .‘he broccoli, that the' lat¬ 
ter, being a ninth larger plant than any of the garden cabbages, 
must have a greater .space to grow in. “The rows ought to p# 
three feet apart, and the plants, at two and a half feet apart, 
in the rows. The broccoli plants have loug stems ; and, there¬ 
fore, the earth should be, at different times, during their 
growth, drawn up to them, not only for the purpose of keep¬ 
ing them upright, but for the purpose of nourishment also; 
for roots will start out of the sides of the stem and commu¬ 
nicate great vigour to the plants. The same ought to be done, 
indeed, in the ease of cabbages; but with more care in the case 
of the broccoli. 

129. BRUSSELS SPROUTS.—The plant that has generally 
had this name given to it in England is a thing quite different from 
the real Brussels sprouts. This plant rises up with a very long 
stem, which has a spreading open head at the top, but which 
sends out from its sides great numbers of little cabbages, round and 
solid, each being of the bulk of a large walnut, and each being 4 
perfect cabbage-head in itself. Tfiis little cabbage comes.out juSt 
above the leaf which starts from the main stem, and it is in feet 
lodged in the socket of tliat'J^af; and, as 1 the leaves are numerous,* 
there r frequently from thirty to ‘fifty cabbages coming-out of 
-each stem. '‘The, large leaves^are^ broken doy/n In theGnonth of 
August in oftler u give the little cabbages room t@ grow; and in 
November these-begin ‘to be in perfection, and contiv:u#|o be an 
excellent vegetable all the. whiter. The time 'uf sowu^ the seed is 
the fore-part of AprilThe treatment of the planK^ until planted 
out, tli? same as that fef the cabbage ; and the« 8 tan#es at winch 
the plants oyght to ‘stand the ‘Same as those ment|pnecl "for the 
broccoli, these being alfco» tall things, and requiring much room. 
Much care is necessary in the saving^f tfie peed o’f this plantfwhich, 
as I hhve observed before, has att opeli spreading crojyn at the top. 
IP you mean to save seed, *y<?u mustjmt feff this crov^n, add let the 
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seU4r stems an, l flowers come out nowhere but from th$ little cab- 
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bages themselves. It is, ntost likely, owing to negligence in this 
respfect that we hardly ever lee such a thing as real Brussels sprouts 
in England; and it is said that it is pretty nearly the same in 
France, the proper care being \aken nowhere, apparently, but in 
the neighbourhood of Brussels. > • t * 

1‘29. BURNET is a very well-known grass, or cattle-plant. 
Somh persons use it in salads, for what reason I know .not, except 
that, when cut or bruised, it smells like cucumber*: its taste is ccr- 
tajnjv most disagreeable: it appears to me Jo be of no use in a 
good garden : it is perennial, qpd, if curiosity should induce any 
one to have it in a garden, it can be propagated either from seed, 
or from a parting of the roots, and one square foot of ground will 
be certainly enough to let it have. 

ISO.* CABBAGE.—Very different, indeed, is this article from 
the last; for, here we have a plant, universally used, growing easily 
in almost every sort of soil, and forming part of the table supply, 
in one shape or another, from the first day in January to the last 
day of December. Under this head, therefore, I shall be'very mi¬ 
nute in my instructions, more especially as the instructions under 
this hold have been and will be so frequently referred to. First, 
of the maimer ojsowing. I will speak of the seed, and of the sorts 
and of the season for sowing by-and-oy ; %it let me first speak of 
the manner of sowing. This manner 1 have already described in 
great^iart in the fourth Chapter, where I speak of the drawing of 
drills across a seed-bed. Mak^ a seed-bed of the extent that you 
want, and make the earth very fine i then mark it out in little 
drills. Drop the seyd thinly along these drills, put the eartluback 
upon the seed^ and press if dotvn very tightly upon.it. B \\jjicn the 
seed conWs up, Vh|ch will be verv thickly, tliiij the'plants to an* 
inch apart, or perhaps a little more; and do n*t delay tliis work 
by any jjSeatis; for^ small as the root# are, the plants injure ‘one 
another if tftjy stancf crowded for evefl a .short spa'ce of time w hile • 
ifl the seed-klfr At the same time <hat you thin the* plants, hoe 
the* ground*ll ttfSt very nicely with a small hoe, and particularly 
near thfe^dants. • When the plants have got four or six jough leaves, 
they will touch one another, and ought *o be removed 'from the 
seed-bfd.^They dre top slnal^as yet tcNbe transfefted to the spot’ 
.where they aje to come to jterfeclion ; hut they ought now* to be 
removed*for'the purpose! presently ^o. be mentioned/ Prepare 
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for the purpose' a bed three feet wide, and as long as the numb^rof 
your plants may require. Take up the plants with a trowel or a 
stick, or something that will heave up-the earth, and prevent* the , 
breaking of the roots too much as they come out of the ground. 
Then, with a little sharp-pointed .-stick, replant them in this new 
bed at the distance of three or ktf'r inches apart every way. This 
is called ■pricking out. If you have more plants than you want, 
you throw away the small ones ; if you- want all the plants that yon 
have got, it is advisable to divide the lot into large and small, 
keeping each class by itself, in the work 6f pricking out; so th^t 
when you come to transplant "for the crop, your plants will be all 
nearly of the same size : that is to say, the large will not be mixed 
with the small; and thpre is this further convenience, that the htrsre 
ones may make one plantation and the small ones another.’ This 
work should be done, if possible, in dry weather, and in ground 
which has just been fresh dug. In a very short time,‘these plants 
will be big enough to go into their final plantation : they will come 
up with stout an i straight stems, without any tap-root, and so well 
furnished with fibres as to make them scarcely feel the effect of 
transplanting ; w hereas, if you wore to suffer them to stand in the 
seed-bed until large enough to be transplanted, they would come up 
with a long and naked tap-root, ungarnished with fibres, and would 
be much slower in their-'progress towards perfection, cad would, in 
the end, never attain the size that they will attain by these means. 
The next Operation is to put the plants out in a situation where, 
they are to produce their crop. They are to stand in rows, of 
course ; and I will speak of distances by-aud-by when I com© to 
speak of the different sorts bf cabbages. i-At present I am to speak« 
only ©(.the getjf planting. The tool to be used is that uhich is 
called a setting-stick, which is the upper part of the lxtndle of a 
spade or shovel. \Tlie eye of the spade is the handle of the stick. 
From the bottom of the eye to the point of the stick BhqjuM pe about 
nine inches in length. c The stick should n«t be tapering; but 
nearly of equal thickness all the,,way down^ t<t wijf.ni,an inch and 
a half of the poinjt, where it must be tapered the point.* If 
the wood be^cut away all round, to the thickness of a dollar, and 
iron be put round in its«t#ad, it makes i very complete tool. T<te 
iron becomes Slight, and^he earth^oef not adhere to a/it does 
to wood. Having the plan? iti on# hand, and the stick in the 
other, makS a hole suitatye^to the roof that it is to recede,. Put 
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be on a level with the Initt-Ynds of the lower or outward leaves of 
the*plant. Let the plantjbe rather higher than lower than this; 
for care must be taken not to put the plants so low as for the earth 
to fall, or be washed, into the heart of the plant, nor even into the 
inside of the bottom leaves. TJl£ Stem of p cabbage, and stems of 
all the cabbage kind, send out roots from all £lie parts of them that 
are put beneath the surface of the ground. It is good, therefore, 
to plant as deep as you cau without injury to the leaves. The next 
consideration is the fattening of the plant in the ground. I can¬ 
not do better than repeat here, wliat*l have said in my Year’s Re¬ 
sidence, Paragraphs 83 and 84*: “ The holt} is made deeper than 
“ the length ol the roifts ; but the root should not be* bent at the 
“ point, if it can be avoided. Then, w hile one hand holds tile plant, 
“ with its root in the hole, the other hand app ies the setting-stick 
“ to the eafth on one side of the hole, the stick being held in such 
“ a way as to form a sharp triangle with the plant. Then, pusli- 
“ 4ng the stick down, so that its point go a little deeper than the 
“point of the root, and giving it a little twist, it presses.the earth 
“ agaiuBt the point, or bottom <jf the root.” And thus.aH is safe 
and the plant is sure to grow. The general and almost universal 
fault is that -the planter,’when he has pul the root into the hole, 
draws the earth up against the upp, r ptfrt of the > oot, and, if he 
press pretty well there, he thinks that the planting is well done. 
But it is the point of the root against whichahe earth tmght to be 
pressed, for ihere the hbres are ; and, if they do not touch the earth 
cfosely, the plant will not thrive. To know whether you have fast¬ 
ened the.plat well in the^jround, tak%the tip of one of the Jcaves 
of the«plant between yourdinger arid fltumb. (live a juilh • If the 
plant resist the pull # so far as for the bit*of leaf to come away, the. 
plaut is properly fastened in the ground ; but i^ thejmlPbring up 
the plan*, then you may be side that die planting^is not wel (tone. 
The point fc.f the sfick ougljt to twisUaiyl press the earth up close, 
to the point, o f the ,roqt; sfl that,thgre be no hollotc fliere. Press¬ 
ing the earth ujjjjhigainst the stem of the p’4nt is of little use. As 
to disttfhees, tb§y must be proportioned to the sue which t\ie call¬ 
ages usually come to ; a til the size (difference ip sotl as file') varies 
with fhe^Srf. However,H’or the very sHudl sorts,^ich as the early 
dwarf mA eyrly sea-green, % loot^^art in all directions is enough ; 
for thertf is no occasion to%aste garden gjround ; and yofbdo not w ant 
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such tiling to stand long, and the plants are in plenty as to number. 
The next size is the early York, which'may have sixteen inches every 
way. The sugar-loaf may have t wcntyfinclies. The Ilattersea and 
Savoy two feet and a half. The large sorts, as the drum-head and 
others, three feet at least.—Now, with regard to tillage, keep the 
ground clear of,, weeds. n But, v.lipther there be weeds or not, hoe 
between the plants in ten days after they are planted. You cannot 
dig between the plants which stand at the smallest distances 5 but 
you may, and ogglit, to dig once, if not twice, during their growth, 
between all the rest. To prevent a sudden check by breaking all 
the roots at ouce, in hot weather, dig every other interval, ledvc 
the rest, and dig them a week later. .All the larger sorts of cab¬ 
bages should, about the time that their' heads are beginning to 
form, l.e earthed up 1 ; that is, have the earth from the suifaiCe 
drawn up against the stem; and the taller the plants are, the 
more necessary this is, and the higher should the earth be drawn. 
After the earth has been thus drawn tip from the surface, 'dig, or 
hoe deep, the rest of the ground.—Thus the crop will be brought to 
perfection.—As to sorts, the earliest is'the early dwarf; the next 
is the early sea-green ; then com^s the early York. Perhaps any 
one of them may do ; but the first will head ten days sooner than 
the last. The greatest thing belonging to cabbages is to have 
heads, loaved and white,(.to cut early in the spiiug; and these yon 
cannot have unless you sow the seed in the la t week of July or 
first week of August y and unless that seed be of the early sort and 
true. The manner of sowing seed and of pricking out has already 
been described. The plants should be put out into rows of two 
feet apart, and about fifteen Caches apart jn the row ; and .this work, 
should" be done about the fatter end pf October. If, however, the 
gcason have brought the plants very forward^ they majfgo out a 
little before ;.but, v ^f the weathfer prove very mild, it is a very good 
way. to dig then\ up and plant there! again immediately, each in its 
own place, about the middip of November >1 for, if^ihey get too 
forward, they w ill be either greatly injured ( by a shdrp winter, or 
will, by -a mild winter* be made to run tip to af isi iu^the sprihg, 
instead of having hesyls ; but, if the Seed have bpen wefi»saved, 
there is very little danger qf their running ; perhaps nbt a hundred 
on an acre. I$«s the method of saving <ihe seed that in- 

all in jJiis case. There are Aogie who save the seed of cabbages 
that have rpn. This is a marvelously ewy and lazy way,<and will 
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give you seed a twelvwhonth sooner than you can have jjfby taking 
the trouble to select and pufout tlie stumps of the best cabbages, 
and .taking care of them dufjngthe ensuing winter. I have known 
Nieed thus saved to degenerate so much as to give wliole acres 
with scarcely a plant that has, not run off to seed in the spring, 
instead of producing loaveu httyds ! Never sav<%seed of any of 
this tribe from plants that have run; for*it is pretty sure to 
Iead,to rubbish and disappointment. Where it can be done con¬ 
veniently, it is best to save a considerable quantity of cabbage- 
seed at a time ; even spine hundreds of stumps, as it is then les^ 
liable to be spoiled by the blossomipg of oflier plants of the cab¬ 
bage kind. In general, in the‘south of England, these cabbages, 
if properly treated, aud«of a light early sort,'will have'good white 
loaves early in April, or, at latest, by the nfiddlc of April.% These 
are succeeded by others sowed early in the spring ; especially by 
the. sugar-Waf, which, if sowed in the spring, will produce fine 
heads in the months of July, August, and September, and some 
soured a little later will carry you through to the month of N o- 
vember. Early Yorks sowed in June will follow' these. . For win¬ 
ter use there really needs nothing but the savoy, and the dwarf 
green is the best of that kind. When true to its kind, it is very 
much curled, and of a very deep green. It should be sowed about 
the middle of April, pricked out in the (panner before described, 
but at larger distances, because it is a larger plant, and because it 
ought to acquire a good size of stem befoie.it goes out into the 
ground, the time for final planting being in the hot mouth of July, 
and the distances being more extensive than those of the smaller 
cabbages. Some savoys^ sowed ab8|)t a month after the main 
crop, ancf plauted dut si^ weeks fetus than the main crop, will 
give you grecas^in. the winter, far preftirable to any.I.uldT Early 
cabbages also, sorted and puV o»t about the' same time, amf 
planted jn roll's very close t» each pther, afford greens all, the 
> winter lbug. 4 By November, the green savoys, first planted out,, 
will have large and close Jieads. The* drum-heads, and other 
lange cabbages,wtiolly unfit*for a garden. The red.cabbage 
is raisqiand cuftivated in the same manner % as flie early cabbages. 
It is put ou»m*the fall of |he year : but it is lar^e, ill id must have 
tRe sajne*4istancgg as bspccoli. They form’ thok heads in the. 
early part of the summer, a^id*are hard) and fit f<A picklipg, to¬ 
wards tl^e edfi of it. Tl^re remains now to speak ofc the manner 
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of saving" yabbage-seed, which is a mattefof great importance, 
because the trueness of the seed - a**circumstance on which do- 
, pend the eailim.»s and goodues' »! tl£ plant. The cabbage.is^ 
bieni}ial. When it makes its Joaf in '.he summer, you cut the loaf 
off in a sloping cut. The plant will then throw out, side-shoots ; 
but, in a month- after cutting thojread, the stump should be - eu 
up and laid by the heels, which will check the growing of the 
sprouts. In the-month of November these stumps should be put 
out into rows where they are to stand for seed. There should be 
\wo rows, about eight inches from each other, the stumps in one 
row being opposite tlib intervals of the other row ; and then there 
should be an interval of five feet between the rows, in order to 
give you a clear passage for putting stakes and rods to hold ap 
the seecb-branches ; and, also, for the purpose of going Ireely into 
the plantation to keep off the birds, many of which are great pur- 
loiners of cabbage-seed. When the seed-pods begin to turn 
brown, cut the stems off close to the ground, and place them upon 
a cloth in the suu. AWien perfectly dryy thrash out the seed 
put it by. and keep it in a dry place. The ground where the seed 
is grown should be kept perfectly glean. The stems of the plants 
should be hilled up in the same manner as directed for a crop of 
cabbages ; and the whole of the ground in the intervals should be 
dug in the month of March, an operation that will c.dd greatly to 
the crop of seed. For a garden, two or three plants are sufficient; 
but great care should be taken that they stand not near to any 
thing of the cabbage or broccoli or cauliflower kind that 'is in 
bloom at the same time. J 

13,1. CALABASH.—Tuis is a species of crooked sqijash, good 
for nothing as food, but is*a- very curious thiog, having a large and 
long shell, small in one part aud big “in the other,- and, g»hen the 
big part fe scooped out, becomes a ladle with a long haudle to it. 
A thing very well worth growing (br the curiosity, andugrown i|t 
exactly the same, manner as the squash. 

132. CALL or KALE.—By r someJ called JBorecolg. This is a 
species of cabbage which is used in winter only^sh t dqes not head, 
or leave, but sends forth a loose opbn top aud (.numerous side- 
shoots, particularly after the top is takfen off. ' It very hardy 
■plant, resists v*i frosts; btft it is at the 9ame time but a%oa#se sort 
of thing. It Ts to be sowed" ^n then,month of April, the plants 
treated in the same way as thqee of theocabbage ; the distances at 
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which it is finally planted about two feet each way. There art 
two sorts, one a bright greefy and the leaf very much curled, and 
th£other of a reddish brown-colour, and not curled at ail. The 
given is generally thought the best; but as the green savoy will 
stano the weather, if sowed rathdj - later in the year than mentioned 
under the head of Cabbage, full sfs well ass tfce Clle will, there 
really seems to be \ery little reason for troubling one’s self with 
this very coarse vegetable; fyr it is ridiculous to seek a.variety in 
getting bad things to/ake their turn with goodi * 

133. CALK (SEA).—*This is a plant whirjh is a native of the 
sea-beach : it is, in fact, sea-cabbage.* It has a bloom not much 
unlike that of the cabbage, a seed also, onlv largerthe leaf 
.strongly resembles the cabbage-leaf; but Jins is a perennial, 
whereas all the cabbage kinds are biennials. This plant soon 
gets to have a large stem or stool, like the asparagus, out of which 
the shoots cflme every spring. These stools are covered over 
pretty deep with sand, or coal-ashes, or jcme such thing, and 
‘ sometimes with straw or lfeaves; and the snoots, coming up under 
the ashes or sand or earth, are bleached, until they come' to the 
air, and these shoots are cut off and are applied for table u&e, just 
aftair the manner of the asparagus ; and though, in point of good- 
peas, they are not to be put in comparison with the asparagus, they 
come a month earlier in the spring, and for that reason they are 
cultivated. They are propagated by seed, and also b^ offsets. 
The mode of sowing and of planting may be pAcisely the same in 
all respects as those directed for the asparagus, except that you 
may begin to cut the ca'e for eating the second year. You cut 
down the stalks in the ^fall af the yea^jffst in the same manncHas 
yon cut .down those of thf asparagus*; and the Sreajrnqiit all 
"through m»w be juet tj»e same, except that’there nyiy be'a greater 
depth of ashes or of sand over the call than of tgirth or manure 
ov^r the asparagus. While you Van havfc usparagussin a hot-beiT, 
It can haraly be worthVwhile tp have the calc in that wav ; but 
if you chose .tew do it, yon might, and. the method is the same, 
except that ife coding in the bed must be deeper for the pale 
than for tht asparagus. Gardeners •sometimes* after living co¬ 
vered the crowns well over sand on rfshej, or some othe r 
thing, cofartfie point of each'cro^n with a large flowerpot, which 
keeping. the sun and air from ffie shoots, these are bitched elen 
■ aftrax-tJteysCOme up above thrashes or th§ sand. This ap'pears to 
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be a very good way; for it saves the trouble of putting on litter or 
leaves, which are very ugly things in a garden. 

134. CAMOMILE is a.perenniaf medicinal herb of great trae. 
It may be propagated fioni seed, but it is most easily propagated 
by parting the roots. One little-bit of root will soon make a bed 
sufficien* for a garden.* The lowers which arc asH in medicine 
should be gathered before they begin to fade, and ->t a time when 
they ate perfectly dry ; and then pit* into a shad m 1 airy place 
to dry, which they vvill do perfectly, but not an I'-s-s than -t month 
When perfectly dry, .they should be put ifitu a pa pc bag, hung up 
iu a dry place, and kept froift all dust. 

13.3. CAPSICUM—This is a plant >f a hot count) . It is 
sowed, in the natural ground of the En ten States of ■ .nwriu, 
though it is a native ot countsle* wlm> a.f never cold. The seed 

C> 

is, in this country, sowed in gentle hot-bed, in the month n 
Match. In the middle of Ap.il ti sy maybe moved out, and plat.3 d 
under a watm wall, to be covered by a frame and ngh<s, lf 

bv hand-classes, and ..o as to have air given them in the fvann ' 
part of the day. When no mote trost is to be opected, and 
when the general earth becomes warm, that is to say about the 
third week in June, the plants, very, care fully taken up, and with 
the earth not much shaken off from their' foots, should lie 
transplanted in a bed of hie rich earth; but still in a warm part 
of the g?«-den. The bed should have hoops placed over i* , the - 
plants diould be shaded by mats every d;"' for about a week, if the 
sun he hot, and If the nights lie 'cry < old afterwards, the beds 
should have a little shelter in the night for a fortnight or -three 
weeks. To cause your plants to be fery stocky and strong, taW 
theirt v) lu.n hi rough leaf, and pritk fbem out on a gentle heat, or 
even, ; f in small quantity, pot, them singly; and plaice them out" 
\yhen you"find them strong and the weather hot. In this manner 
one plant wilF bear more“fruit than a dozen little spindling o%es. 
The plants will be indildoin in July, and, in die month of Octo 
ber, their pods, vvlych have a-” strong peppery taste,, would be fit 
to gather for picklihg. There are several sotfifc of «the capsicum, 
some wit! red pods, some with green ones ; I do not know Which 
is the best ifi qualify •' and a very anall quantity of these pjants 
will sufiie^or any fapfily. 

136. .CARAWAY is cultsvatedTOr its seeds, v^uch are used in 
cakes, and for some other purposes. * Sow the seed in'the spring, 
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about the first of April, and Ityive the plants at about seven or eight 
inches apart in e\ery direction. A small quantity of this plant 
tyiTi be sufficient, as it is not a thing in very general request. 

137. CARROT.—Read the article Beet; for the same soil, the 
same manure, the same preparation Jor sowing, the sjame distances, 
the same intercultivatiou, the same time of fairing up, and the same 
mode of preserving the crop, all belong to the carrot; but the 
carrot ought to bc"sowcd as soon as possible after the coming of 
mild weather in the spring ; and great care mult he taken to watch 
‘he coming up of the plants ; for there are several kinds of weeds, 
the seed-leaves o f which are so much like those of the carrot that 
it requirej J< , experience and attentive observation to distinguish 
one from die othei. Carrot-seed lies long in the ground 4 and, 
therefore. In" sends of imicnie.ablc weeds are up long enough 
b-for Great cate must therefore be taken to keep down these 
t".'«ds . jr.ie without destroying the carrots ; and it is next to 
impose’! lo this, unless you sow the qgfrots in ro s : no fresh 
dung sb . he put into the, ground where carrots are sowed, for 
that wore. <c sure to bring abundance of seed weerls. To save 
carrot-sec*! as well as beet-seed,*you must take some of the last 
year’s plants, an ( put them out early in the spring. When the seed 
is ripe, !he bes‘ way is, with regard to th<j carrot, 10 cut off the 
whole stalk, hang it up in a veiy dry place, and there let it remain 
until you want the seed to sow. Kept in thjp way, it will grow 
very well at the end of three or foui years ; but, if separated from 
the stunk, it will not keep well fo» more than one year. Thei - is 
some care necessary in the sowing of Ci#jpt-sced, w hich it is diffi¬ 
cult to see ter propcrly*along the drilUsn account of the numerous 
■ •hairs whi?h com* out^of the se^d, and make them liaijg tT5 one 
another. The best vray is, to tak« sq*ne sand, or’ashes, or very 
fine ary dust, and*put a pint of it to a pint,of seed, tubbing both tc*- 
gether by Jour hands. •JT’his brings off thg hairs from the seeds, and 
separates them from each othes, and then they may be very nicely 
and evenly sowed a}^ng die drills. *Th’ere ought to be np digging 
between f%rrots, fleets, or any other tap-rooted v*egetables; *be- 
cause til© moving 8 f the eartty in the intervals invites th§ fibres to 
gro#kpg|S, qmd to bepome fiyks : deep cultivation fs»wrong here, 
for the very same’ reason that jt*is j*enera% good, parrots, jure 
sometimes raised in hot-beds ^ butd shall speak of this under the . 
head of radishes* 
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138. CAULIFLOWER.—The pauliflowei is, in fai oe sort 
of cabbage, and the French call it C/ionfleirr, >i flower-cabbage. 
Its product, as a vegetable to eat, is a lump of . h pulp, instead 
of being a parcel of leaves foldin'' u towards a it si'.i and lapping 
over each othyi. There is tips <' inction besides, (fat it i-.- an 
annual, instead of being a biennial. The head or flowt r as it is 
called, sprouts .off into refil flpyver- : Tk ; flowers come upon (hcse 
;i. Iks: setd-pods a :d seed folio,. *'* fl- ers, *and (he pant I, s 
»ee -1 vu. iwel\e‘months after it -s . n*. As > eh case - 
possible should be mk.cn in obtaining good and trite seed, vJn. 
as it is always pic tty dear, iMpt to be adulteiated. Sop- pe, 
sons have' talked at an earl^^Pirt and a', late sort; but I bel -ve 
thereds but one. The manner of sowing the seed, and of »!; o- 
ning out the young plants in the rows, is precisely tha' of tb 
bage. The season of sowing for cauliflowers to Ice eaten >■ 
spring, is about the middle of the.month of August. To gnat . 
against the effects of difference in seasons, the best way would 
be, perhaps, to make three sowings,, one on the first of August, 
the ti .Aenth of August, and one on the 31st, for the day 
which would be the jnoper dnv m one year would not be the pro¬ 
per dac inanothei. When the plants are of the same size as the 
cabbage plants have bpen directed to be befoie pricked out, they 
should be piicked out also ; but in a more careful and regulat 
manner than was (hought necessary in the case of the cabbage- 
plants. The spot should be one of the warmest in the .pardon ; 
and it should not be a wet spo. by any means. The cauliflower 
is a tender plant, and, severe weather, will want covering of 
some sort, and, to say the te—th, it is Almost useless t<S attempt to 
rear Licit; unless you have glass l« put them under in vA'fy severg^ 
weather. Thfiy should be prinked out, therefore, in Such manner 
its to allow of frames or hand-glasses being placed over them. 
They should not be covered, however, until the weather demaijd 
it, and, in> the meanwhile, you should hob nicely between them 
very frequently, and, by that Yneans, ked$> th^ earth as dry^gbout 
their stems as‘’the season will permit. In very Severe weather 
they musk be covered ; but‘never gny longed* tl^nis ‘absolutely 
necessary; for, Poo much covering, % and too much^eprivatien of 
air, make fliem weak 4ud disqualify them for bearing.* 5*rom these 
beds, yeu may plant them Cut in rows like cabbages, only at a 
little greater distances* \md,, taking care to ipo^e a* little 1 earth 
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along with them, about the middle of Maich ; and*in those rows, 
give them good cultivation,’and earth them up in the mauuer 
directed Tor the broccoli. But greater pains than this* is gene¬ 
rally taken; for, in the month of November (not later than the 
15th), they are generally put Out in clumps of three, four, live, or 
six in a clump, and there stand the winter, oovejed bV hand-glasses, 
or bell-glasses, which are taken off when the weather is fine, and 
raised* up at the bottom by-tlje means 0 #bricks, to'prevpnt a draw- 
ing up of the plants. Towards spring,' that is to say in the 
month of March, the vfleakest of the plants^ in each clump are 
taken up and planted elsewhere, and the glasses are continued to 
be put over the other plants, and raised Jiil fre r and higher at 
the ,bottom according to the season and state oT^re weather. At 
last, die plants become too big for the glasses, and the w eather 
too warm for any covering to be required. 'Die glasses are then 
wholly takeifaway, and the plants are left to produce their heads. 
As the dry weather approaches, the earth is drawn i omul the 
cluAps so as to form a tfish for each ; at* when the heads begin 
to appear, it is the practice*to pour water into these dishet^k If 
the ground be very rich, this watering is certainly uiineeeflBry ; 
but the earth should be very frequently moved round .the stems of 
the plants; and/as the intervals ought to be not less than five fee* 
wide, a good and dean digging of those Intervals ought to take 
place in the month of April. This w’onld piobably prevent the 
ijpcessity of watering, in all casqs ; and I am •disposed to recom¬ 
mend 4t, being of opinion that it^ would be more efficacious for the 
purpose intended. Cauliflowers begin to have good ljeads in the 
in mth of May ; somgtime* earlier andVmietimes later, according 
to the sgasou; and, in theif commencement, as w«ll asip ’their 
clurationTthey artftL'fp formidable rivals oT green jreas. To have* 
cauliflowers, ip the autumu, you mist s<nv earlv^ in 11 #; month of 
March, ijpa hot-bed of no very*great heat; .and tu which a gibat 
deal of air should be given; these plants' should be •pricked out in 
April, in the manuers befofe dii*jctpd, and planted out in rows 
wheti they attain jhe proper size; that is to Isay,.when tliev be¬ 
come stMhg ^ndimldiplants. * To have this vegetable # very late in 
th%fall, and even in Dacenfeer, sow in tin* open ground,’ in the 
first we%k in May :‘prick oTit agd plant opt as directed in the last 
instance. If^no hard frosts %ome»earlv, these will lmve tollable 
heads is the month of Notember, and .then, if there btv some <jf 
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them with vefy small heads, no bigger than a crown piece, you 
may, by taking the plants up, and putting their roots in sand in a 
shed or cellar, have some tolerably good cauliflowers at Christmas. 
I, having endeavoured one year to raise cauliflowers in Pennsylvania, 
where they will not flower in summer on account of the excessive 
heat, which cdntinjji.il} keeps (he heart open and prevents the head 
from coming up, tot k iny plants, in the month of November, ’ °n 
their heads were just begi||ung to appear, and buried them "in the 
garden, according to, the* fashion of that country, observed in the 
burying of cabbages j that is to say, to pdi.ee the cabbages along in 
a row, close to each other, die head upon thy level ground, and 
the roots standujjf up in the^^ and then to go on each side with 
a spade, and tMPtav up earth in such a'manw. as completely to 
cover ftie heads and t£e leaves of the cabbages. Indeed, my cauli¬ 
flowers went into the ground in company with some cabbages; 
and, to my great surprise, when we took up the part*of the stock 
in which the cauliflowers were, the greater part of them had heads 
as big as an ordinary tJt-cup. But this'method would not do in 
England ; for we have wet as well as frost; and, in Pennsylvania, 
wlma once the earth is safely looked up by the frost, there comes 
no wet to sipk into little ridges such as I have described. 1 think, 
however, that, if hung up by the heels’ in a barn- ok a shed in No¬ 
vember, cauliflowers w6uld augment their size as much as if put 
into sand in a cave. If you attempt to save cauliflower-seed, no 
pains that'you can thke would pofsibly be too ^ieat. First look 
over your stock of heads : you will see some of them less compact 
than the others : more uneven, and more loose: round the edges 
of’tlje heads, you will see a.most per feep smoothness in some, and, 
in others,jrou„will see a little sort yf fringe appearing evorj before 
the head’edmes [o its fufi bigness; and thesejheads, which an not 
so compact ns th^. others, will be less white, and drawing towards 
a cream colour.. Now, observe, it ?s the compact, the SHscoth, the 
white, head, of which yQu ought to sgve the« seed ; and, though it 
will bear much less seed than ajoosd head, it will be good : you 
can rely upon it,; anH that is more than you c$n ujjon any 'seed 
that you purchase, though it come from I»ly, jvhence '"this fine 
vegetable originally camp. There remains to notice only tjjat 
the sun is apt to scorclj the heads of cauliflowers, and ato make 
them'of a brownish hue, which,, prepares them for rotting if much 
wet afterwards come upon them. To protect them from this, 
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bend and break down a couple of the large outer leaves, whifth will 
be protection against both sftn and wet while the head is arriving 
at maturity. 

* 139. CELERY.—There are three sorts of celery, the white, the 
red, and the solid. The bottoms of the leaves of the two former 
become hollow ; that is to say, of <he outside leaveS ; and it is de¬ 
sirable that the part which is eateu should not be very hollow '; 
but the solid celery is, by no meansjl^f so fine' a flavour as the 
other. The red is jhardier than either othes two ;■ and, like 
most other hardy thing|| it is not so good as the more tender. It 
is too strong ; and has a smell and* taste somewhat approaching 
to the hemlock. Cilery is a win^r plant; .but, as its seed lies 
very long in the ground* it ought to be sowed’eariy. ft is difficult 
to make come up ; and, though it might do very well to sbw it in 
a warm place in the month of March, the easiest way is to sow it 
upon a littlfc bit of a hot-bed, though not on a greater extent of 
ground than might be covered with a hand-glass; and that space 
wifi contain a sufficiency of plants for anf' garden however large. 
The plauts come up very much like parsley, and, when small, are 
hardly distinguished from young parsley plants. As soon sd$*they 
have two rough leaves, the glass may be taken off, and they may 
be exposed to .the air. Abbut six trenches of celery, running across 
.woe of the plants, from north to south, w'oHld give about 600 roots ; 
and as it is not in use for much more than about a hundred days 
of the year, here would be six roots for everf day, whfch is much 
more than any family could want. When the plants get to have 
about four or five rough leaves, they ought to be pricked out upon 
a little bed of very fine earjth, by the irteans of a little pointed |tifk ; 
and tfeey ought to stand in t£at UCd a! about fouf i nches apart, 

’ havingTheir roots njcely and closely pressed into jthe ground. This, 
operation would take place by the* middle of JVJay,jrerifaps, and 
here the*plants* would attain 9. considerable size Jjy the month of 
July, which, a littl&earlier pr a little lat^r, is the time,for putting, 
them out into trenches. Hnowyig ,the number of jflants that you 
w<fixld wan|, yop need prick out no more tfcan that number ; but 
if you»^ere to^put out a thousand instead, of six hundred, you 
igight have lome to give to a neighbour,wJiose sowing might hap- ‘ 
pen t«»hav! failed- and this, obserfe, is a thing by mo means to be- 
overlooked ; for you will beia^ut^ty*gardener, indeeS, if you never 
stand in» ne«l of like assistance from pthers; and this is one.of 
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the gftat pleasures of gardening, that one has almost always some¬ 
thing to give away liom one’s superabundance ; and hero the gift 
*s accompanied with no ostentation on the one side, and without it 
being deemed any favour on the other side. Your plants being 
ready, about the middle of July, peihaps, make the trenches a foot 
deep and a i'odi wnjo, and put'them at not less than five feet asun¬ 
der. The ground tint you tnake the trenches in should not be fresh 
dug, but be in a' solid stdjjjfr, which very conveniently .nay bd; for 
celery comes on just c HS ^ peas and carle cabbages and cauliflowers 
have gone off'. Lay the eartli that you take out in the middle of 
the space between the trenches, so that it may not be washed into 
them by the heavy rains; for kwill, in suoh^ase, cover the hear is 
of the plants, and will go very nearly to dbstrry them. V. hen you 
have niade your trench, put along it some good rich compost ma¬ 
nure, partly consisting of wood ashes. Not dung ; or at Idafit not 
dung fresh from the yard ; for if you use that, the Celery will be 
rank and pipy, and will not keep nearly so long or so well. Dig 
this manure in, and break all the earth \efy fine as you go. Then 
*ake up your plants, and trim off - the long roots. You will find 
tliaf'evesy plant has offsets to it, Homing up by the side of the main 
stem. Pud all these off', and leave only the single stem. Cut the 
leaves off’ so as to leave j. the whole plant about -six. inches long. 
Plant them six inches 'apart, and fix them, in the manuer so mi¬ 
nutely dwelt on under the article Cabbage, keeping as you are at 
work, your feel closfi to the outside edges of t'-.e trench. Do not 
water the plants ; and if you plant in fresh-dug ground, and fix 
your plants well, none oi tinj roublesoinc and cumbrous business 
<>1 striding is at all necessafy; for the pja.it naturally hardy, and 
if it hasjieal to wither if above, it«ha* also that heat beneath to 
cause its Toots tQ strike' out almost instauffy^ - «Mchen tike plants* 
begin to gii^w, wjiicli they quickly will do, hoc on each side and 
between them with a pnall hoe. 'As they grow'up, ec^th their 
stems; that is, ‘put the garth up to them, bust not too much at a 
time; and let the eaith that you,, put 'up bo finely broken, and not 
at all cloddy. While Vou do this, keep the stalky of „the outride 
leaves close up to prevent the earth from getting between file stems 
of the outside leaves and the inner ones f for, if it get there, it cheats 
the plant and riakes the celery tad. When you begin the earthing, 
take first th ekdges of the trenches ' aftd do not go into the middle 
of the intervals lor the esyth that yon Hook out of the trenches. 

* T. r> 
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Keep working backwards, time after time, that is eai thing‘aite,- 
earthing, till you come to the earth that you dug out of the trenches; 
and by this time, the earth against the plants will be alpne the 
level of the land. Then you take the earth out of the middle, till 
at last the earth against the plants forms a ridge, and the middle 
of each interval a sort of gutter. Eu*rth up rm^oftPn, and do not 
put much at a time. Every week a little earth to be put up. 
You should always earth up when tH^ground is drj at top; 
and in October, when winter is appr4p:hit»g, earth up very 
uicely. t% within four or* five inches of the^ \ ery top. W hen 
you want celery for use, you begin at the end of one trench, remove 
the earth with a spade and dig up the roots. The wet, the snow, 
aided by the frost#-and by*the thaws, will, if care be not taken, lot 
th8 celery at the heart, particularly the wot which descends 
from the top, lodges in the heart aud rots it. To prevent this, two 
boards, a foot*wide eadh, form the best protection. Their edges 
on one side laid upon the earth of the ridge, formed into a roof 
’ over the point of the rid/e, the upper edge of one board going an 
inch.over the upper edge of the other, and the boards fastened well 
with pegs : this will do the business effectually ; for it is Hie wet 
that you have to fear, and not the ^ost. If long and hqtd host be 
apprehended, a quantity of celery should bis taken up and laid in a 
bed of sand orlight earth in a shed or cellar f for, when the ground 
is deeply frozen, it is sometimes impossible to get it out without 
tearing it to pieces; and it keeps very well for* several weeks in a 
shed or cellar. To have the seed *of celery, take one plant or two, 
in the spring, out of the ridge that solids last. Plant it in an 
open place, and it will,give%ou seed eiithi^h for several years ;dor 
|tje seed»keeps good for tefl jears at least, if kent.in qttv m 'nrli 
from ttleluf, and ift a'dry place. 

140. CHERVJL.—This, like celery, spmagc # and, same few 
^ther gardjfh plants, is # very muc h liked b^ some people, and eannbt 
be endured brothers. *It is an annual pljfnt,: its leasts a good deal 
like tjtuse of dofuble parsfcy : it*is us*d hi salada, to whiefi it gives an 
odour that soihe people very much like : it bears a*seed Asemjjling 
that of a'wild grata, it is sowed in rtnvs late iff March j>r early in 
Ap*il; and a^very small patch of it is en«ugh for .any garden: it 
bears its*%eed, of course, the fi^t summer, hears it'too in great 
abundance, anc^ if properly pfeserv«d, the seed will last for sik or 
seven years at t^e least. * 
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141. GIVES.—A little sort of Onion, which is perennial : it 
may be propagated from seed; but the easiest way is by parting 
the roojs, which are bunches of little bulbs like those of crocuses 
or snow-drops. The greens only of this plant are used; and a 
very small patch is sufficient for any garden. Five or six clumps 
in the herb-Wed would be sufficient. 

142. CORIANDER is an annual plant that some persons use 
in soups and s'alads. sowed early in April. I he seed is also 
used as a medicine,, ^yard or two square of it will be sufficient. 

143. CORN (Indian).—Infinite is the variety of the, sorts of 
Indian corn, and great is the difference in the degrees of heat suf¬ 
ficient to bring the different sorts to perfection. Several of the 
sons will seldom' ripen well with the hey. which they get in the 
state of New York, requiring that of Carolina or Virginia, at least. 
Other sorts will ripen perfectly well as far north as Bosfoa ; and 
there is a dwarf sort which will ripen equally well on land 500 
miles to the north of the last-mentioned place. Whether this be 
the same sort as that which I cultivate, I do not exactly knovtf-; but ~ 
mine never fails to come to perfection in England, be the summer 
what it may. This is a very fine garden vegetable. The ear is 
sh ipped off the stalk just at the time when the grains are full of 
milk. The ears are then boded for about twenty minutes : they 
are brought to table'whole ; each person takes an ear, rubs over 
it a little butter, and sprinkles it with a little salt, and bites the 
grains from the Stalk to which they are : ttached, and which ( in 
America is called the cob. In the Indian corn countries, every 
creature likes Indian co.vH.etter than any other vegetable, not ex¬ 
citing even the fine fruits of those p-untries. When dead ripe, 
the grains are hard as any grkiu c%u be; and upon this gr^in, with¬ 
out any grinding, hoists are fed, oxen are fattecT, hogs - -are' fatted^ 
and poultry nuyJe perfectly!’fat by eating the grain whole tossed 
down to them,in the yard. The finest turkeys in the T^hole world 
are fatted in this way, without the least posable trouble. Nothing 
can be easier to raise. Thp tflrn is plantod along little drills about 
three or faur feet a£art, the grains at four inches apart in the drill, 
any when during the first fortnight in May. W&ei^ it is Out of the 
ground ataout.two inches, the ground should be nicely mo^d all 
over, and particularly near to the plants. When the plaits attain 
to ffie height of a foot, thfe ground should be dug between them, 
and a little earth should be put up about the stems. "When the 
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plants attain the height of a foot and a half or two*feet, another 
digging should take place, aud the steins of the plants should be 

• earthed up to another four or five inches: after this, you have 
nothing to do but keep the ground clear from weeds, l^he corn 
will be in bloom, and the ears will begin to show thdmselves, in the 
latter end of July : in the latter end ftf August, therft will be some 
com fit to eat ; and as some ears wilL always be more backward 
than others, there will always^ be some li proper order for eating 
till.about the latter end of September. jij^osq ears.which are not 
gathered before October will become ripe, and the grains in them 
hard : two or three of the finest ought to be saved for seed, and the 
rest given to poultry : about three rows across pne of the plats «in 
the garden would be sufficient for any family. * 

144. CORN-SALAD.—This is a little* insignificant ifni.ual 
plant tint some persons use in salads. It is, indeed, a weed, and 
can be of no ftal use where lettuces are to be had. It bears abun¬ 
dance of seed ; and a little of it may be had by sowing in April, if 

• any ane should have the strange curiosity. If sown in August it 
will stand the winter, and will not run off to seed so soon as if 
sown in April. 

145. CRESS is excellent in salads, with lettuces. It is a pep¬ 
pery little thing, far preferable to'mustarcior rape. It is an an¬ 
nual, and bears prodigious quantities of swd. A small quantity 
should, in the salad season, be sowed every six days or therea • 
bouts ; for it should be cut before it comes hit# rough IcAf, It is 
sowed in little drills made with the tops of the fingers, and covered 
slightly with very fine earth : it* is u^> almost immediately, and 
quite fit to cut in five or six days. This and other small sa^dT 
mayjbe ^pry conveniently raised„in the wiflter time, in any hot-bed 
that ^HMrappen't* hqye. 

146. CUCUMBER.—The instrifctions relative to jhe faising 
of cucumbers naturally- divide themselves into two,sets; one ap¬ 
plicable to file raising*pf cucumbers in tot-beds, and the other to 
the raising of. cucumbers iu «the jiatural ground, or *w ith some 
little portion qf artificial heat. I shall first speak of tljf former ; 
for the pfoduce gf this plarft is a. very great favourite; it* is a 
geqeml desire to have it early ; and it is unquestionably true that 
the navdiir of the cucumbef *is never so delicate, and the smell 
never so refreshing, as when it if ra^sefl in a hot-bed,Vpr, at least, 
by the means oT some artificial beat. Tq do this, however, at so. 
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early a seasoh as to have cucumbers fit to cut in March, requires 
great attention, some expense, but particularly great attention. 

I shall r therefore, endeavour to gi ve directions for the doing of this, 
in as plain a manner as 1 possibly can ; and the reader will please 
to observe tha\ the directions given for thoTearing of cucumbers 
w ill also apply tc^the> rearing''of melons ; or, at least, they w ill thus 
apply in very great part, and with those exceptions onwhich 
would be; mentioned unqjker the head of melons. In Chapter III. 
we have seen “how ? hot-bed is to be made; .make such a bed/four 
feet high, in the last fortnight of December. Make it, however, 
for a fiame of one light only ; and let it extend everyway to a foot 
oft the outside of the bottom of the frame. Put On the frame as 
directed in Chapter III., ascertain when the heat is what it ought 
to be according to the rule laid down in that 1 Chapter, cover the 
bed over four inches deep with dry mould, a good provision of 
which you ought to have prepared and kept in a shed'. Then, and at 
the same time, put about a bushel of earthen a flatt’di heap in the 
middle of the bed, and lay about auotheh bushel round the ihsities- • 
of the frame at the fame time. Turn this earth over with your 
hand once or twice in twenty-four or forty-eight hours, giving the 
bed air in the middle of the day ; then level the bushel of earth 
very nicely, and put jn some early-frame cucumber seeds in as 
great number as you may want, at half an inch deep, cover them 
over, and press the earth gently down upon them. They will 
appear above-grouhd in a very few days ; but you must take egre 
to give the bed as much air as it will endure, even before the seed 
comes up; and, after tha$- air must be given in as great quantity 
as«the weather will permit; to prevent,Sue plants from being drawn 
up wi th sl ender shanks, I i the weaihet be very severe, litter.or straw 
should be laid ajl round me bed, v an<] quite i.p,fo the top oftfie frame, 
to keep out tire fyost and to keep in the heat; but,above all things, as 
nfuch air as possible qught to be given ; for there is always a steam 
or reek in a hdt-bed ; and* if this be pot let out, it destroys the stems 
of the plants, and they very quickly perish. Yet»there maybe 
sno\v, the?e may be <euch severe frost, as to reiser rfhis giving of 
air very perilous. In the night-time, it will frequently bhnecessary 
to cover over, the top-of the lights, not ouly with mats f^pfcich 
always ougly, 1 to be done at this time Hi the ytear) ; but with straw 
to a* considerable thickness,' besiues^the mats. Ijj this case, you 
Sirst lay tfie mat over th«> glass: then (hit the straw upoh the mat: 
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then put another mat over the straw, and fasten that mat securely 
all over the-frame, which is best done by billets of wood about a 
foot and a half long and three inches thick each way,»with a 
tentei-hook at one end to hang it on to the mat. .This is much 
better thau tacking the mats bn to the frame by m^hammer and 
nails ; for this is a carpentering sort of wbrk to b« performed twice 
a-day. If the weather be toleiably favourable, if it be not ex¬ 
tremely untoward, arid if yoiuhave taken the proper pains, the 
plants will be fit to b (“put into pots in about four orffive days from 
the time of their coming*up. The time for <Joing this, however, 
Is best pointed out by the state yf life plants, which, as soon as 
you see the rough leaf peeking up, are ready for*potting. You then 
get your pots abotrt five inches deep, six iiydfes over at the top, 
and four inches over at the bottom, measuri g from outside to 
outside. Yoy put a small oyster-shell, the hollow part downwards, 
over the Sole at the bottom of the pot. You fill the pots about 
three parts full of earth, heave the plants out of the ground with 
your fingers, put two plants into each pot; holding the head of 
each towards the rim, while you put in more earth with the other 
hand to fill the pot up to the rim.* Then take the pot, and gently 
rap the bottom of it upon the edge of the frame three o[ four times, 
which vvili settle down the eaith sufficiently, and will leave the 
earth about half an inch below the rim. You may ♦hen press the 
root of each plant a little with the point of*your finger, and put on 
adittle more earth to make all smooth. ObsenY*, that tin; shanks of 
the plants are to go so deeply tjpwn into the pot as to leave the 
seed-leaves but a very little above the level of the earth in the pot. 
The earth will come »ut Si the heap to till the pots with ; a*ffa 
yerjj^ggdl part^>f it will sufljae. \£ou will now tha w tpe eaith 
from the sides of’this frame towjrd^the middle of the" bed, and, 
having formed it into a broader heap than befej-e, put the pots 
: down ints/the moulc^ up to the rim, talcing care that they sufud 
perfectly level, and faking care also fho tops of' the plants do 
not # stand to& far froUl the glass** far that would cause them to 
be drawi^uj^ancWbe made weak. About sixnncljes fr-Jln the^glass 
is quite enough. * I am supposing ‘that your lirst cuqpmber-bed, 
fo?#ie prod^cing of fruit, is to have four.lightsf .You will there¬ 
fore want but four pots o? ^dgnts, but it will be letter to have 
double the niunber ; the supernumtraries cost nothii%, and* they 
may save*a neighbour the trouble of nyaking a seed-betf.* In this 
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made of good materials, and put together with the greatest care. 
It is to be carried np even to the height of the top of the frame, 
where a board is to be laid 11,1011 it, close agaiusj the frame, 
in ordef to pi event the steam, aiising from jt^ tih4pk,its way in 
upon the plants. This lining will send the bed, 

and will continue ..o Jo do for a great whiles but sdRj^jEcesh sup¬ 
ply of heat will L: vvauted : and, therefore, in about a noth • fort¬ 
night, you are-to put a similar lining to both ends of the bed ; and 
in a fort/iighl. from that time, or thereabouts, according to the 
weather and the state of the bed, another similar lining in the 
front of the be^the dung, having, in all these cases, been duly 
prepared, as noticed in Chapter HI. As thgie linings sink, the} 
ought to be topped up, keeping them alwaj nearly as possible 
to the height of the 'top of the frame. If very sharp weather come 
before these linings, or before some of them have been made, good 
quantities of litter or of straw ought to be brought'temporarily to 
supply their place, so that frost never reach the bed. Kven v hen 
there are linings, it js good, in very skarp weather, to put flitter 
and straw round the outsides of them ; for, dung being moist, the 
frost soon reaches it, and then jt becomes inactive at once. To 
these precautions, relative to the heat, must be added the not-less- 
important ones relative to air and ‘light; for, without these, no 
plant will thrive, nor v ill it live but for a short space of time. At 
this season of the year, the glasses must be covered over in the 
night time, as was.before mentioned in the ease of the seed-bed ; 
but these coverings should remain on iii the morning never longer 
than is absolutely necessarv. Though there be no sun, there is 
‘Ttg^t, and plants crave the light at the time when nature sends 
it. ' As to qir, it is giv'en tp the c plants by the means yf pieces 
of triangular wood, wliR-ff every ohe knows t ho»v~to mafetf^^The 
light ft lifted up at one end 1 , and the tilter, as it is called, is put 
under the middle of the light to keep it up to the heigijg required. 
You sometimes give qjrwn the back side of die frame and some-" 
times on the front, according ty. theodirection m which the wmd is 
coming. »To give directions respect.ng the quaijtitygf air, one can 
only say that it miait be in prpportibn to the hmjt of the bed and 
the state of the vqpathpi^; but it may be observed, as an invariable 
rule, that strong heat and a good quafttjty of air are the si^pe means 
of having £arly cucumbers.* ^Wffe# tljcair is kept excluded or 
eupplied,in niggardly qqgntities, becaty^pie heat is opt powerful 
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enough to counteract its chilling effects, the plants will linger on 
alive, to be sure, but their colour will be approaching to a yellow, 
their leaves .fgjall, their shoots slender, their blossoms jmfill and 
feeble, ff-ffifey show’ any, will not swell Aarul, if they bear 

after njfljltet be before pretty nearly the m«ith of May, in¬ 
stead oiFifiaSkent Hearing in the month of March. A good strong 
bottom heat, with a great deal of light, and with a liberal quantity 
of ait-, are the great means <jf having cucumbers. Thg next thing 
to be noticed is the after-cultivation of the plants, and, first, 
with respect to the shbots or runners that, come out of them. 
There will come two shoots out.of e9ch plant, Jfrd these will soon 
begin to grow in • horizontal position, and indeed go. along the 
ground, which it is their nature to do; but jhese two shoots would 
not be sufficient; for they would soon get to the outside of the 
bed, leaving the middle of the bed not half covered with vines; 
therefore, wfien these runners have got three joints, and ai e be¬ 
ginning to make a fourth, pinch off the top of each runner. New 
sid?-shoots or runners wall then come out from the three joint . 
When these have got four joints, which will be very quickly, pinch 
off the fifth as soon as it appeal's. Each plant will notv have a 
dozen or two of runners, and that is enough for one light. After 
this, you may let’ the runners go on, giving their heads a better 
direction, now-and-then, in order to cover the ground in the bed ; 
for they will need no more topping. But there must be earthing 
iff, as well as topping. As the plants advance above ground, so 
they w-ill below ground, and yoi^ must keep putting up earth to the 
hills in order to supply fresh food for roots, which you will 
pushing out in every,dir«fcjion. It i? the practice of some 

deners#to be everlastingly drawing \jhe earth away.froi^the side 
of tlre’luUs till thfty dome to tire plants,' in order to take the points i 
of the robts up and pttt earth under them, so to give the roots 
a horizontal direction. This is sheer 'nonsense. • All that is tie- 
cessary is to keep thft hills continually hrade larger and larger in 
circumference, as thS^-oots Ippreach the outside, and until you 
have got all the, bed level to the tops of the Sills., As%ou extend 
the circtunfe^nKa of the hills, the funners will advanc$ upon you ; 
and, that the bed may be covered evenlyswith Che»vines, the run¬ 
ners shtoild be occasionally held^ down by little pegs of wood with 
hooks at the ^op of thern. *At last the bed is even*and level all 
over. Alhd, finally, it is edvered wijb tkc* vines, and shoitld alwayfe 
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l>e kept quite clear of the innumerable weeds that wlH start in suet 
a favourable situation; but, long before this, there will be blos¬ 
soms and*even fruit, if the plants be in good heajjjfe-, The firsi 
fruit that appeal generally rt mains small, to any 

size; but thesr aie soon followed by others that 

come to perfections afid, if all these directions be aifiptded to, 
and if the weather be not worse than it is one ye n out of twenty, 
you can hardly fail to have cucumbers to cut about the mid'de of 
March, which *is a 'very fine thing for a gardener to say; and, 
though here is a great deal of detail, though here are a great 
number of things to do, thfcre i& much more of words than of 
deeds in the thing: it takes two or three sentences to describe 
how a plant is to be put into, or turned out of, a pot; but the act 
itself is performed in half a minute. Care ought to be t?kcn that 
there be not too great a quantity of vines in the bed ; for, if the 
mass of leaves be too great, they shade part of the vines, and the 
blossoms and the fruit; and, instead of having more fruit from 
the abundance of vines, you have perhaps none at all. This 
overstocking of the bed with vines is a great and prevalent error. 
For my part, I think one plant tfiiough for each hill, and I never 
kept but one in a hill, and, if I put two into a pot, it was by 
way of precaution lest one should fail. One' will bring more 
weight of fruit than two, two more than three, and so on, till you 
come to a,number that would give you no fruit at all. The plants, 
thus crowded, rob one another; their roots interfere with those of 
each other. They omse to bear sooner than they would if they 
stood singly; and, in short, ,-jy experience and observation induce 
me Strongly to urge the reader never to frftve in a hot-bed, whether 
of cueumkrr or melon, more t}>Un on* plant in a light. As the,season 
advance, a g teaser proportion of air is to be givehi, of coursefand 
there is to be lessfcovering in the night-time, dependent, however, 
more on the stafie of the Weather than on the precise titge of the 
year ; for we have frequently mild weather itP February and severe 
weather in March. When the wcathef becolfies such as that water 
will lave tfle chill tAen from it by being placed under a south 
wall or in a»hot-bed,°water thds prepared may donvery well; but, 
until then, the water shtmld be a little warm. Every one will be 
a judge when, the earth is so dry,as to Require water; bflt care 
should be ^talen not to let thewater faUiu great quantities just 
upon the kems of the pldnts a| any stage of their growth 4 , for that 
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is apt to rot them. This early cucmnber-hcd \rill kt^ on bearing 
very well until the latter end of May, by which time another bed, 

. made about^e middle or latter end of March, <Vll have*succeeded 
it. Thetfp^fef this second crop of cucunibcm are to be raised 
m pots -fript c a cumber-bed last nvmtjoneSfl. They are to 

be managed like those for the first bed, except that they must be 
sowi} in a pot, instead of being sown in a hill. The bed for these 
plants need not be above two feet and a half # high, or thereabouts. 
It will probably want a,sligbt lining ; but the materials need not 
be equal to those made use of in the,making*of the early bed. In 
the case of this latter bed, much'air may be given, and the covering 
of a mat, or two at most, and that only in tire night-time, will be 
sufficient. In April some more plants mA be sown in 3 pot in 
this last bed, and re-potted as before ; and, in the middle of June, 
these may go out into hills (under hand-glasses or without) in the 
open ground, there to produce cucumbers for pickling, or indeed 
for s usingin any other w»y, from the middle of July until the time 
that the frost comes. Thus will there be a succession of cucum¬ 
bers from the middle of March to the month of October As to 
sorts, great attention must be paid ; for some sorts produce 
their fruit a great deal quicker than othera. There *s one called 
the early frame cucumber; another is •called the early cluster 
cucumber; another is called the long prickly cucumber. The 
early frame has doubtless been found to *be the Quickest in 
homing to perfection ; but the duster is a very great bearer, and 
comes not much later than the* other. There are several other 
sorts, but the long prickly cucumber w most generally estcet^ru*; 
and, therefore, oughf to Bi; sowed for those who want a general 
cibp.* With ihgard to sorts*, howevci people generally save the , 
seed themselves of this plant, or ^ct it from some # careful and 
curious j^eighbtmr ; and every one sows that \*lycli happens* to 
suit his fancy. If yoJewish to save the seed,of a cucumber, let some 
one fine fruif retnaim^ but eipec^thf plant, on w liieh’this fruit is, 
to crease- be|ring as soon as the seed cucunJbeM>egit|3 to ripen. 
This fruit must ^tatig upon the vine till it pretty nearly rots off: 
you then tak? the seeds and separate fhenj from’ flip pulp ks clean 
as you^an, ^ilace them tb (by in the sun ; but do not wash them 
with water : when perfectly irf, bjitfiot before, put them ,/ay in 
a dry place, and they will* keep good^ for a great mtwn years; 
Guard them fgainst mice, for, tfey get a fathom, not one seed 
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will they leufre with the kernel of it not eaten. After all, if you 
have no hot-bed at all, a couple of wheelbarrows full of hot dung 
put into aliole a f >ot deep, and with good mould a f||t. deep laid 
upon the dung, h a very good situation for Which you 

may sow' there 'about the middle of May; twoTbr ithree plants 
upon such a hill or bed ; and, if you have a hand-glass, keep the 
plants covered with that in the night-time and when the days are 
cold, alwaylgiving air, however, when the sun is out, and, in time, 
raising the glass upon bricks, and letting the vines run out under it. 
Even if you have no hand-glass, you may cover, with the help of 
hoops and a mat or a cloth, until the weather be such as to render 
it safe for the plants to be at large. Finally, .n very rich and warm 
ground; you may sow f cucumber-seed in the natural earth, the 
ground having previously been well dug, and being kept very clean 
afterwards ; and, though there be a chance of your having no crop, 
you may have, and generally will have, a great quantby of cucum¬ 
bers to pickle by the latter end of August, Before I dismiss J,his 
article, let me observe that I have omitted to 6ay anything about 
what is palled setting the fruit by poking the centre of the male 
blossoms into the centre of the female blossoms ; because I deem 
it to be arrant nonsense. The reader ought, before I entirely quit 
this article, to be informed that the hot-bed, in which the cucum¬ 
ber plants were first raised, may be turned to very good account 
after the plants come out of it; asparagus m-ty be put into it im¬ 
mediately ; or, it may be sowed with radishes, onions, lettuces, 
small-salad, or with carrots. Many purposes will suggest them- 
sei^es to every man. And,;if the bed should fail of its original 
purpose altogether ; or if, owyig to softie accident, the four-light 
bed shouiu-faif of its pur^sc,'still these hot-beds will be ftuiftd to 
be of great use for other purpost-s, and will be quite sufficient in 
pojnt of strength lor plants of a mere hardy nature, 

147- DILL( is an ifroipatic herb, very much like, oiSy smaller 
than, fennel^ and it is used by many ^mongsj cucumbers to give an 
additional relish ; as. it is also m soups. It is a liardy biennial 
planf, and a small patch in the herb garden oftvrt) fefit by six will 
be enough for any .family. Sow in drills six inches r-apart, in the 
spring, making *the groufid fine first, apd -raking fine earth lightly 
over Jthe driys. Thin the plants any when they are a couple of 
niches high, and let them then* remaitg where tbey^re ; and you 
will have abundagce^if self-so^ed .plants every spring for renew- 
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148. ENDIVE.—This is a plant used for salads, and is some¬ 
times used, perhaps, in cookery. There is a curled sort, and one 
that is plam> or smooth-leaved. The curled is aenerallij perferred 
to the otbfflr, but perhaps there is very little difmrence in the qua¬ 
lity. Tshjefekfuce, when to be had, is decidedlj^preferred to the 
endive therefore this latter is used for saiad in autumn, and 
through the winter as long as it can be had/ If any one wish to 
have? endive in summer, it.must be sowed early; bqj, about the 
middle of the month of July, or, perhaps^a little before, is the 
main time for sowing ehdive. If sowed mugh before, it generally 
runs off to seed, and, in fact, it is %o much ground and trouble 
thrown away. Make a bed very fiSe, and sow the seed in drills at 
eighteen inches apart, and about half an iuqji "deep in the the 
earth being pressed down very closely upon the seed. The plants, 
which will be quickly up, must be thinned as soon as possible to 
eighteen incites in the row, and thus they will stand, throughout 
the bed, at eighteen inches from each other. The leaf of the endive 
goes off horizontally, and lies flat upon the ground; and, if the 
ground be good and rich, as it ought to be, and kept perfectly 
clean, the points of the leavd^ will meet all over the* ground, 
though at distances so great; but, if cramped for loom, endive 
can never be fine. When the plants hav^ got something like their 
full size, they are to be bleached before they be eaten ; for they 
have a bitter and disagreeable taste, and are quite a ^coarse ami 
disagreeable thing, unless made white. The*manner of bleaching 
them is this. You take the pl#nl, put your fingers under all the 
leaves that touch the ground, gatheta the whole plant up in \oyr 
hands into a conical foAu, and then tje it round with niajffmg, 
wjjicbpis to go^everal times j%und ' he plant, and vWrich.i# to cause 
the plant to end *so pointedly at liu^top as to present rain^or dew* 
from reaching jhe inside. When the plant luejremained thus for 
about adbrtuight, ypu cut it off at the*steiy, takeoff the matting, 
and you will find tbit all the leaves, except those' of the outside, 
ar<^ become Vbitean5‘crisp,!ind free.from bitterness of taste. To 
have a sucdfessioti of these in good order, ydti should l^gin jp. one 
fend oftne bed Ind tie up a dozed or two orite or twjpe a week ; 
and, when jou cut, always cut those that were’tied up first; but it 
is ver^important to observe th^t this work of bleaching or tying- 
up must never be performed exaept when all the leaves of the 
plants are perfectly dry. ^fhe gre^t difficulty in the cas<* of endive, 
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is, to have it to use n winter ; for, though it is hardy enough, it 
will rot, if it stand- tied up too long ; and it is difficult to preserve 

it, on account of 9 his tendency to rot. One way iato take up 
the roots with ba* Is to them in the month of October., when they 
are perfectly dry*, tying the plants up, as before riientSdned, at the 
same time, planting |hese balls in sand or earth, in a sbeft. But 
as this can hardly make the plahts reach, for use, beyond the mid¬ 
dle of December, the only effectual way to have endive in winter is 
to cover them with glazed frames in the fall of the year, or to do 
the same very well with hoops and mats, taking all covering off in 
mild weather, just protecting t^ plants from hard frosts, and going 
on bleaching and cutting for use ’as directed for the autumn. 
Endive may be transplanted, but it does not t'ansplant so well as 
lettuce, and the plants are never so line as those that remain on 
the spot where they were sowed. If transplanted, they should be 
put at about twelve inches apart, hoed nicely between and kept 
clear from weeds. Endive, if sowed early in the spring, ripens its 
seed that same summer ; but the best way is to save two or three 
good plants that have stood the winter, and let them go to seed. 
They will produce a great abundance, which, if carefully preserved, 
will keep good four or five years, at the least. I have mentioned 
the middle of July as th( c time of sowing for the main crop : hut 
some may be be sowed later, as it does not require any great deal 
of room. , 

149. FENNELL is an perennial limb, propagated from seedoi 
from offsets, sowed in the spring, w the offsets planted in the fall. 
Thg plants should stand abjtut a foot asunder. The lea\ es are 
used 1 -in salads, or for linking a part of the sauce for fish. In 
winter, the-seeds* are bruj^pd, to put into fish-sauce, and they give , 
it the scane flavour as the leaves of the plant. It is a very haitly 
thing; two yards square in the hei;b-bed will be -encagh for any 
family ; and, once in ti»e ground, it will stand,for an age?* 

150. GAELICK may be propagated frogi the seed; but is 

usually propagated frqpi offsets. ' It is a bulfc which increases after 
the manner' of the hyacinth and the tulip : the offsets rife taken off 
in these, spring and .planted in rows at a foot apart, being merely 
pressed into the ground Svith the finger and thumb, and coverted 
over with a little earth. The ground^, ought to be kept perfectly 
dean during the summer, and * thougfy.it ought ttfr- be pood, it 
ought bv *no means Jo b*eV('4 W^9 the leaver bcEiri to get 
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brown and to die, the root should be taken iip and laid upon a 
board in the hottest sun that is going, until tligy be perfectly dry : 
then tied up in bunches by the leaves, and hung up and preserved 
* in a dry place. 

151. ©OURI) is a sort of pumpkin ; but I Fpow not any use 
that it hi of. If any one wish to cultivate it, »ut of mere curiosity, 
the directions will be found under" PumpkiH.” 

152. HOP.—The hopjtop; that is to say, the fhoot which 
comes out in the spring and when it is about four or live inches 
long, being tied up in 'little,bunches, and bailed for about half an 
hour, and eaten after the manner *of asparagus, is as delightful 
a vegetable as ever was put ^ipon a table, not yielding, perhaps, 
during about the three'weeks''that it i« in season, to the asparagus 
itself. What the hop is, in the hop plantations, every one in Eng¬ 
land knows; but the manner of propagating the plant is by no 
means a mStter of such notoriety. The hop may be propagated 
from seed ; but it never is. The mode of propagation is by cut¬ 
tings from the crown*or the roots: pieces of these, about six 
iuches long, being planted in the ground with a setting-stick either 
in spring or in autumn, shoot up and become plants. The hills or 
clumps in the hop-plantations are generally formed by plants which 
have stood a year or two in a nursery, where the cuttings have 
been planted. About four or five of llrese plants are put into a 
clump, little sticks are put to them the first year to hold up their 

^slender vines, the next year rods, the next*year small and short 
poles, upon which they begin to bear, and the next year poles of 
1 the full length sufficient to carry a^crop. The vines which have 
gone up during the,sui#mer, and lib me the crop, are cut to 
^ithgi two feet of the ground when the hops are gathered in the 
spring of the year, the earth drawn* away a|t round from tire 

hill, and all the top part of the plants is cut ot^, leading the crow n 
to loolj| like a piece of cork*; from'this crown, which is lightly 
covered over with mirth, fresh shoots <*nj/e again in great numbers, .' 
a jmrt of tire fineSNif these g« up the poles, the deak ones are,, 
suffered t% hapg about the ground for sorfie time; ^hey are then 
cut idMose tttthe ground,*and She earth indrawn over the crown 
4 >f the lull, forming a pretty large heap pltogetlwy: before’ the sum-* 
mer he oyer. Tb have *hop-tops in a garden, therefore, about h 
dozen or twenty hills migfft fee jalinted along, and‘pretty hear to, 
one of*the hedges. Tl^ cultivation, should be aftef «the manlier 
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above directed * but', as there must be some vines to go up to the 
full length, there might be a pole or two to each hill to carry up 
four or si.^ stout varies. The poles need not be long, aud, if they 
were not permitf'd to bear, the plant would be the stronger. ’ 
These hills woul/l, every spring, send forth a prodigious number of 
shoots to serve as top*. Theke, as was said before, are to be 
cropped off close to' the ground when they are four or live inches 
long; and the hills, when once established, will last for a*life- 
time, with tlie culture before mentioned and with a good digging 
of the ground once every winter. 1 

133. HORSE-RAl)ISH.<-As r a weed, I know of nothing quite , 
so pertinacious and pernicious as this : I know of nothing but fire 
which will destroy its powers of vegetatiori: and I have never yet 
seen it clearly extirpated from ground which had once been filled 
with its roots and fibres. But, as a vegetable, it is a very fine 
thing : its uses are well known, and to those uses it is applied by 
all who can get it. It is generally dearer, in proportion to its 
bulk, than any other vegetable, and much dearer, too. The trouble 
which its cultivation gives, that is to say its encroachments, 

< arises it to be banished from small gardens; and therefore it is 
scaice, though so difficult to be destroyed. Any little bit of it, 
whether of fibre or of roqt, a bit not bigger than a pea, not longer 
than the eighth of an inch, if it have a bit of skin or bark on it, 
will grow. The butts of the leaves will grow, if put into the 
giound, and it bears' seed in prodigious abundance. The besl, 
way to get horse-radish is to make holes a couple of feet deep 
with a bar, and to toss little Ipts down to the bottom of the holes,' 
and ^ren fill them up again/ You will sOon, have a plantation of 
horse-iadhjh, thp roots long, straight, thick and tender. A Stfjuajg 
rod of ground, w i,’li the rCots in if planted a foot apart every way, 
will, if kept cfear o^f weeds, as it always ought to be and never is, 
pioihice enough for a family 1 that eafs roast beef every dajfcof their 
lues. The horse-radish Should be planted in the south-east or 
south-west corner of the outside rgardbn, nett!" to the dredge, and 
it ought to Jlre rqsolved to prevent its encroachments beyond 
the boundaries of the spot originafiy allotted to jt. 0< Every 
iiitumn, that part of the* ground which has, been cleared during, 
Ihe year, which might be about one Yhird p'art of the «piece, 
night tb be deeply dug and replgntSd%s before; an^ thus theie 
a ill be a succession ofvosiBK Iona rodlj; for, after the**horse- 
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radish has borne seed once or twice, its root becomes hard, brown 
on the outside, not juicy when it is scraped, eats more like 
.little chips than like a garden vegetable : so t]At, at taverns and 
eating-houses, there frequently seems to be a rivin^hip on the point 
of toughness between the horse-radish and the bt-ef-steak; and it 
would be well if this inconvenient rivalship n«ver discovered itself 
anywhere else. * 

154. HYSSOP is a sor^of half-woody shrub, something be¬ 
tween a tree and 4n herbaceous plant. The flbwer-spikes are 
used, fresh or dry, for medicinal purposes. J[t is propagated from 
seed or from offsets. A vefy ]ittle*of it is enough: a couple of 
plants in the herb-bed may suffice for any family. 

155. JERUSALEM ARTICHOKE.—this plant bears at the 

root, like a potatoe, which, to the great misfortune of many of the 
human rac^ is everywhere but too well known. But this arti¬ 
choke, which is also dug up and cooked like a potatoe, has, at 
anj rate, the merit of giving no trouble either in the cultivation or 
the propagation. A handful of the bits of its fruit, or even of its 
roots, flung about a piece of ground of any sort, will keep bearing 
for ever in spite of grass and ♦eeds; the difficulty being, not to 
get it to grow’, but to get the ground free from it w hen once it has 
taken to growing. It is a very poor, insioid vegetable ; but, if you 
hate a relish for it, pray keep it out of tne garden, and dig up the 
corner of some field, or of some worthless meadow,^and throw 
%ome roots into it. * 

156. LAVENDER.—A Iqpautiful little well-known shrub of 
uses equally well know'll, whether us«d in the flower or in the watpr 
which is distilled from it? Like all otfier. plants and trees, it nfiy be 
paopstgated fro»i seed ; buf it,ts easiest propagated from slips, taken 
off early in the spring, and plaitte^ in good mdfst ground in the* 
shade. When planted out, the # plants should stupid thiiee feet apart. 
The flower-stalks ghould be cut off? wdipther for preserving in 
flowers, or for distil/ation, before any oT flic blossoms begin to fall 
oflJh just indeed as those blossom^ begin to ogenwidc. The lavender 
plant ||owf large, and it should therefore bft in jhe on|er gajjj^n. * 

157. LEEK?—This is a plant,* which, (of certain^ purposes, ifc 
ferferred t*> onions. The time for sowing’ is. as early in thd. 
spring^as the weather.and^ t^e ground will permk ; the latter' 1 
end of^Ecbauary, or vm-v early in March. Sow ii\ "L‘V drills 
made across a bed offnne^earjh, ^lfit the r.ws eig.;. indies■ 
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asunder, and thin r .he plants to three inches apart in the row. 
Keep the ground}-,, plean by nice hoeing until the middle of July 
or thereabouts ; dieu take the 'plants up, cut the roots off to an 
inch long, and /,'it off the tops of the leaves, but not too low 
down; make dyep drills with a hoe at two feet apart. Plant 
the leeks in these drills with a setting-stick, fastening them well 
in the ground, and leaving the drill open. As the plants grow, 
put to their sides the earth that came out of the drill,'after 
that, draw more> up to them on each side from the interval; and, 
if your ground be really good, as it ought to be, each leek will 
be as big as your wrist in the month of October. They will 
stand the winter perfectly well witiiout any covering at all; but, as 
a provision against’ hard frost, some plants should always be 
taken up and put into earth or sand in a shed or in a cellar, for 
the same reasons as those stated under the head of celery. Three 
or four leeks that have stood the winter may be left at the end of 
one of the rows, or, if you please, moved to another spot to pro¬ 
duce seed which would be ripe in the mdntli of August, and give 
you enough for yourself, and for two or three neighbours. 

158. LETTUCE.—This greatt article of the garden is milky, 
refreshing, apd pleasanter to a majority of tastes than almost any 
other plant. So necessary is it deemed as the principal ingredient 
of a good salad, that it ii', in France and America, generally called 
“ Salad,” and scarcely ever by any other name. It is therefore a 
thing worthy of particular attention, not only as to propagation 
and cultivation, but as to sorts. The w ay to soic lettuce in the 
natural ground is this; mak^.the ground rich to begin with, draw" 
the tirills across the bed fifteen inches apar^, sow the seed thinly 
in these frills,^and press the earth nicely down upon them,„whi<jh 
<work is J.o be do$e as earty as vop can do it well? in the month of 
March. When y ic plants come up, thin them quickly to four 
incites apart. When they get to be' about four or five inches high, 

> leave one and take up tVd* throughout all th» rows, and then hoe 
c the ground liicely between tpe sematning jjfitnts, having before- 
Niandjnade fnothqf beil to receive the plants thus £tke® up ; plant 
these in row| across a bed, the sows 'fifteen inchas |parAmd the 
\plants fifteen inphds a pyt in the row: tip’s is done with a littfp 
■'betting-stick, with which you must cartful!/fit the point4t>f the 
root in the ground, as directed pn ?h# case of the cabbage plant. 
Another striving in Aprils ipanaged in the same way* may be 
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the last for the summer ; for if sowed later, ilfts very rarely that 
the plants will loave or be good for any thing. is what every 

man may do that has ground in sufficient quantity ,/nd wellf situated ; 
but the lettuce is a thing which people desire <M have very early 
in the spring, and, if possible, in the winter. To* have lettuces to 
eat in the winter, they must be sowed in Aftguit or September, in 
the natural ground, in the manner before desc.ril>ed, and in Novem¬ 
ber, before they have beenj mauled by the frost, they must be 
taken up without mftch disturbance of their boots’ aud put into a 
pretty good hot-bed made for the purpose, J.he mould for w hich 
ought to be eight inches deep, a l the'least. They should be wa¬ 
tered a little at planting,^should stand nine indies apart £very wav, 
should be shaded from the sun, if there be styi, for a couple .of days, 
should then have as much air given to them constantly as the wea¬ 
ther will perjpit, should be kept clear from rotten leaves and pu- 
trilied matter of every description, should have a lining to the bed, 
if the weather require it, should above all things, have as much air 
as tbe weather will permit, and should, however, be kept safe from 
being touched by the frost. If all these things be attended to 
and if the season be not uncomrtionly adverse, you may have fine 
lettuces by the latter end of December, aud through tjie months of 
January and February, an object the accomplishment of which 
would be ensured by having a second bed made at the same time, 
to contain plants a fortnight or three weeks younger. r |o have let¬ 
tuces early in the spring: you sow in Augfist or early in Sep¬ 
tember, as before, transplant ,the lettuces in October into the 
Varmest and best-sheltered spots that you have. In beds abopt 
thiee feet wide with»hoops and rods" placed over the beds^oou 
«*nigh, in ord^r to cover wi^K mats in severe weather ; .<>r instead 
of hoops and mats, cover w ith if g)ass frame, ;/>d in \e^v sharp? 
weather, with jnats over that,; but whatever (the covering may 
Ire, take ft off the mpruent the w eather*wilLpermit*you to do it w ith 
safety. There are^fndeed, eorts of lettuce that will generally stand 
th^ winter without any covering^ irt a wanq place, and especially 
on the j^mfh side of a wall. , But these are\he fiat soijfs thatJi*ing 
round Iteads^ ai?d are poor, soft,*slimy things, compared with thi 
fbss lettuce *; thougjjpgvey these are bettef than none. The coss] 
lettucOT gTOw upright, fold yi ^leir ly^ifes like a sugar-loaf cabbage, 
have a crispiiessand swtfjness winch the others have pot. *If any 
of these, or indeed of any^they sor^of X'ftucy, have stood uncov ered 
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until any par t of Jaifhary or February, they may be then moved into 
a hot-bed, and vtW"be very fine in March : if left to stand in the 
ground anrl kept ftear of slugs, they will still be a good deal earlier 
than lettuces sewfeti in the spring, even if sowed in a hot-bed. But, 
with all these means, so few f can generally be had early in the 
spring, that for general*use, that is to say, for kitchen-gardeners 
to get them for tradesmen’s families pretty early in May, they must 
be first raised in a hot-bed, sowed there early in March or late in 
February, or sowed ifnder glass upon cold earth, in the fall of the 
year, and preserved ar mere plants to plant out, having been kept 
from the frost and the wet dd'ring.the winter. This sowing takes 
place in September * the lights are placed in such a way as to let 
no wet get into the frapies ; the lights are taken off entirely in mild 
weather; a great deal of air is given ; and in March, these plants 
are fit to go out into the natural ground, where they aje sometimes 
injured by the frost, but generally they are not. This is the way 
in which the great crop of early lettuces is generally raised ; and 
that it the best way the long experience of the market-gardeners 
has amply proved. As to the sorts of lettuces, the green coss and 
the white coss are the best: the former is of a darker green that 
the latter, is rather hardier, and not quite so good. Among the flat 
sorts are the brown Dutf h, the green cabbage, and the tennis-ball: 
there are many other sorts, as well of upright as of flat, but it 
would be useless to enumerate them, as it would only bewilder the 
redder in his choice. As to the saving of the seed, half a doze* 
plants that have stood the winter w,<ll be quite enough. The seed 
will be ripe in August; biidS must be kept from it, or they wifi 
have^tll the best before you gather it. llie stalks ought to be cut 
off and laid, tiff they be ^perfectly rttvy, in the sun, the seed lhr> 
'put awyy in a perfectly dry pf.ct, and in a place where no mice 
can get at it' for if they get at it, npt one good seed will they leave 
you in a very shbrt timq. 

159. MANG’EL WuRZEL.—This mayHre called cattle-beet, 
but some persons plaiit it in <garfiens. It is a coarse e beet, anfi is 
'tt.h-woted a^'d piwervld as the beet is u . 

I lGO. MAftJORA‘M.—One sort is annual amf oee perennial. 
frhe former is cabled sunfmer and the latjp winter. Th^ first sowed 
on heat in the month of M^ijch. ^ its seeds are small, $ good- 
sized garden-pot sown with it, and placed in a corner of the cn- 
cnmber-be‘J, will product five, huqdredjf p!ant.s, whi^h being gra- 
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dually hardened to the air arid planted out whiiJwabiut an inch or 
two high, will be enough for a large family. T\r^f inter is propa¬ 
gated by offsets; that is, by parting the roots. t f The p^nts may 
stand pretty close. As the winter sort cannot so#^:times be got at 
in winter, some of both ought to be preserved by 'drying. Cut it 
just before it comes out into bloom, hang it'up*in little bunches to 
dry first, for a day, in the sun ; then in the shaife ; and, when quite 
dry, put it in paper-bags ti|d up, and the bags hung *tp in a dry 
place. • • • 

161 . MARIGOLD.— An annual plant. Spvv the seed inspring; 
when the bloom is at full, gathej' th£ flowers ; pull the leaves of 
the flower out of their sockets ; lay them on* paper to.dry in the 
shade. When dry, put them into paper-bags. They are excellent 
in broths and soups and stews. Two square yards planted with 
marigolds wijl be sufficient. It is the single marigold that ought 
to be cultivated for culinary purposes. The double one is an orna¬ 
mental flower, and a ver^ mean one indeed. 

lti 2 . MELON.—The melon is a hot-country plant, and must 
lie raised in England in precisely the same manner as directed for 
early cucumbers, the rules laid dtrwn for which apply here equally 
well in every respect but two; namely, that the lights for me¬ 
lons should be larger or more extensive than those for cucumbers ; 
and that the earth for melons should not be light and loose, as in 
the case of cucumbers, but should consist chiefly of veryjtiff loam. 
The finest plants of melons that I ever saw wei% raised in stiff loam, 
approaching to a clay, which hijd been dug out before, and turned 
Three or four times in a heap, mixed with dung from a sheep-yard, 
about one-fifth dung «ancf four-fifths foagi. This loam shoujjB be 
turned* in a heap several time§*during one summer aid one winter, 
and then it is fit for use. You sho!l<4begin to raisl melons 3 month t 
or six weeks laty than you begiji with early cucumbers* Your seeds 
may Ire dbwed in a pot in the cucumBer-bed, if jmu have one* if 
not, you must makeBue for thy purpose, 3 b in the case of the early 
cuqimbers; \hough the seaso*n when you begin will be later, the bed 
must b^ e<fballywarm with jhat for the esfrly (jucum|)ers ; fbmsi 
must be lini^s tnd everything nefcessary to Keep up g steady bot-1 
Km heat. . A secontjuprop of melons m»y*succeed the first, in the 
same^hy that the two.crojrs ^f cucujhbers succeed each other; 
but as to putting melons put upon ricjges to be covered with liand- 
glasses or paper-frames, ^ never sijccencfe, one time ou? bf twenty. 
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Melons want hofiti ground than is hardly ever to be had in Eng¬ 
land. There f^{*M be but one plant in a hill. I have had ten 
line melons froir^ne single plant, and I never saw the like of that 
from any hill thiit contained two or three plants. If once the 
plants get spindling, they never bear fruit of any size or goodness. 
You will see many .fruit appear before any one begins to swell. If 
a solitary one should begin to swell before the vines have got to 
any extent,-pinch it off; for, if left or, it will generally prevent the 
plant from bearing any more. There should be three or four upon 
a plant beginning to swell together, or about the same time, in 
order to encourage you to expect a fine crop. Melons are very 
frequently-raised, as pines sometimes are, .in pits, with foundations 
for frames built uponhe ground, or going a little way beneath the 
top of the ground. Upon these walls a wooden coping is fixed, and 
across this coping the lights slide up and down. These are very con¬ 
venient places for melons ; but, as they do not enter into the plan of 
my garden, it would be useless to take up tjhe time of the reader with 
a more particular description of them. When the fruit of the melon 
is perceived to be fairly swelling, a piece of glass or of tile should be 
laid under each fruit to keep it out of the dirt, and, indeed, to add a 
little to the heat that it would receive from the sun.; for melons re¬ 
quire heat from the sui/t as well as heat from the earth ; and take 
what pains we will, we have never fine melons in a shady or wet 
summer. (As to the sorts of melons, some are finer than others, and 
some come into bearing sooner than others. In speaking of sons 


I cannot do better than to take the list from the Hortus Kewensifa 
written by Mr Aiton, gardener to the Kpig ; for surely that whicrF 
contents his Majesty mayrvery well content arty of us. This list is as 
follows : 'Earty ymtaleupe, early leopard, early Pdignac, elirlyt'u- 
mana, green-fleshed netted, given-fleshed rock, Bosse’s early rock, 
black rock, silver took, scarlet-flesh/td rock. In America, they divide 
the melons into'two sorts,.which are wholly distinct from ekeh other: 
one they cg.ll the musk melon; that* is to myy, any melon w'hich 
belongs to the tribe of those 1 that we cultivate here, and they call 
muslh melons because they have a musky sfnell . 1 The other 
(species.they call the water melon, which has no smeff, which never 
' turns yellow, which is atvtfavs of a deep gree^jn the inside o£whi<*n, 
instead of being a fleshy jjBlp, i? a sort of pink-coloured snow, 
which inejts in the mouth. This m^ton very frequently weighs 
from tw’enty to fprty.poudHs, and dsn ft deemed much of a fruit 
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unless it weigh fifteen or sixteen. I raised Ahese once 

very well at Botley from seed that was brought^Jm Malta. They 
are a totally different thing from the other tri^Je ; and # being so 
much better, 1 have often wondered that, where! people have great 
space-under glass, and great heat^at command, they do not raise 
them in England. There is only one fine mufk melon that I ever 
saw in America ; which is called the citron ration, having the flesh 
nearly white and being of thp shape of a lemon. The mode of cul¬ 
tivating the water-melon is the -same as tlfet of cultivating the 
other; but it requires more room. If you wi*di to save the seed of 
melons, yon must take it out when ydu eat the fruit, and do with it 
precisely as is directed in the case of the cucumber sead : but, to 
have the seed true to its kind, it must not Ijp saved on a spot near 
to that in which grow, and have blowed, cucumbers, squashes, 
pumpkins, oj anything of that sort; nor on a spot where any other 
sort of melon has been in bloom at the same time. The greatest 
possible care must be taken in this respect, or you will have fruit 
quite different from that which you expect. 

163. MINT.—There are two sorts : one is of a darker green 
than the other : the former is cSlled pepper-mint, and is'generally 
used for distilling to make ynint water: the latter, which is called 
spear-mint, is used for the table in many ways. The French snip 
a'little into their salads; we boil a bunch amongst green peas, to 
which it gives a pleasant flavour ; chopped up small, an$l put along 
with sugar, into vinegar, we use it as a sau£e for roasted lamb; 
and a very pleasant sauce it is. Mint may be propagated from 
seed ; but a few bits of its roots will* spread into a bed in a year. 
To have it in winter* preserve it precisely like marjoram (^iich 
S 0 tt), and instead of chopping it for sauce, crumble it- between 
your fingers. 

164. MUSHROOM.—Thjs is one of a nun^rous*tribe of fun¬ 
guses ; b*t it is the quly one that is cultivated for culinary purposes, 
and this one is scarcely evei^segn in any gardens but those ol no¬ 
blemen, or gentlemen of fortune? In their gardens it is cultivated 
in orderto %e had at all times of. the year; for .everybody '-runf 
that, in most pfrts of England, it*eomes up*spontan#ously in the 
meadows aqjl el sew h er g. It is cultivated me-how but in hot-beds ; 
but "tlu^e in two distinct ways. pefi^s on hot-beds out of doors, ‘ 
and the hot-hed is made 4nd manage# in the manner, thatT will 
now describe* Take statue dung jhatriS not fresh and fiery, or if 
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you have rio qtfi&flmx with it an eqlml quantity of old hot-bod 
lining, throw itfiffyither in a long ridge, where rains will not fall 
on it to ferment,\nd in about three weeks it will be ready for use. 
Then take and nfyrk out the outline of the base of your bed, just as 
I directed in my instructions about hot-beds in Chapter III^ but 
as this one is to go'up *in a sloping direction on both sides like the 
roof of a house, you need not have the upright stakes nor the edge- 
boards that I t^iere recommended. Tfyreeor four feet will be'quite 
wide enough. The length you regulate according to the quantity 
of mushrooms that you w ish to grow'. B4gin then with your bed, 
shaking the dung up well, and, if it be long, beating it well, just as 
in the case^of the cutnmber-bed, only keep drawing it in by degrees 
till you have it in the jjhape of>fche roof ol a house: beat it on the 
top as you carry it up, but particularly beat it at the sides, for there 
you will want it to be perfectly even and firm. Having finished it, 
you will guard it from wins and from the sun by covering it overwith 
long straw, old thatch, or mats; for it must be neither twowet nor too 
dry. Let it remain in this way a W'eek, or till you find, by forcing 
your fore-finger down into it, that the heat is moderate. Then put 
on a layer of fresh mould to abbut an inch thick. In this you 
will stick little pieces of spawn of mushrooms at about eight 
inches apart every way. (i Cover over these with mould to about 
another inch in thickness, and pat it down nicely with a spade ; 
and still k^ep the covering of straw or matting over the whole bed 
as before, for neither wet not sun must get to it immoderately, 
Success now greatly depends on t,he proper moisture of the bed. 
If in summer-time, take off the covering now and then to admit of 
gent^p showers falling on jit ;* or, if in a very dry season, water now' 
and then. But if in winter, keep dqt'the cold at $11 times.*. TJr’e 
in-doors methoct'of cultivating,, iliushrooms was introduced to this 
country front Gerpiany. It is usually by means o£ a sjmall house 
in any awkward*or out-^f-the-way corner of t|ie garden, (about ten 
or twelve feet w ide anff twenty or ..thirty feel Jong. IVitli a fire¬ 
place on the outside of one end' and a flue going frdru it strajght 
viviLi’ undef the «iiddle of the floor of the house and* bach again 
Ito the fire-piace ; with one dobr, and two or thre# si»aH windows, 
which latter are* generally kept shut ctyse jrith unglajpd shuttenr. 
All along the two sides of^is hoyse t are shelves arranged iff three 
tiers, one (Jose to the bottom, another ft about three feet up, and 
ahother af about six fget up, aqd these pelves are nljput tfiree feet 
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in breadth, wade of good stout plank, vvi.h a fntd^jbfoprd of nine or 
ten inches depth, to keep in the dung and the e} a -. Whoever has 
jseen the berths in a barrack-room, or in the state-room <*( a ship, 
has seen precfeely w hat the shelves of a Germairtmushroom-house 
are. These shelves are to be filled with the dung or compost in 
which you are,to plant your mushroom spawn; and, as to pieparing 
compost, you proceed in this manner : take a quantity of fiesh 
horse-dung, with as little long litter as possible,- the less the 
better; that has not been exposed to wet, and that has not fer¬ 
mented ; mix it with a fourth part of fresh mould, and, if you can, 
get the scrapings of a horse-track of a mill-house of any sort; mix 
all well together, and, iq your shelves, or in V* many of them as 
you mean to put to work at once, put a layar six inches thick of 
this mixture, beating it down as hard as you can w r ith a wooden 
bat. This wpll reduce it down to the thinness of four inches, or 
less. Then put in another layer, rather less thick, and beat that 
down in the same way ^observing that, towards the wall at the 
back part of your shelf, you can afford to increase the thick¬ 
ness of your layers, as there is the wall to support them ^ and 
the thicker you make these layers, the stronger will be the bed. 
Having done this, observe .the fermentation from dtry to day, as 
it goes on, and when it is palpably on th^ decline, make a parcel 
of holes, in the compost at from six to nine inches asunder, and 
put in the spawn ; and then cover it over with a coveriugpof mould 
about an inch thick. Water may be given out of a very fine- 
rosed watering-pot, when the .weather is very warm, and then 
it is recommended to scatter a little'straw over first, aud water 
on that, the mushroom being inclined tovrot from any over q^n- 
of fnoisture^however little*.* These Ijeds are no*t generally of 
long duration, but particularly thos8*n the shelve?. From* eight 
to twelve weeks pray be looked upon as a good dujation* and there¬ 
fore, to hfve mushrqpms continually, tljgre musts \>e renewals of 
the beds, in the hqpse and* out of the house ; but p very little 
atteqjion brings it to a regular system, in t,J>e in-door method. 
The tim^g w%en the vegetatiqn of this fungus is*most tpuccessHW 
are the spring afld fell, as with every vegetable. r Ho procure 
stmwn ^ vou need on lv ppplx. to the seedstndn, almdst all of whom 
sell it ; Hut you may procure jt |nd mj^mgate it yourself, bv be¬ 
stowing a littl# cate and Intention*oulit. *jDig up, in August or 
September, a panel of musliropms, taldng %good three or four 
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handsful of tjSe^S'th immediately round them; you will find a 
quantity of simtiMplbs, as it were, of mushrooms, and of stufflike 
coarse tlyead. Vut this in ridges on an old cucumber bed, and 
keep off heavy rains, and when you find that these ’have extended 
themselves, and are formed into a quantity of mouldy-looking 
/lakes, take them tip and keep them in any dry place till you want 
them, when you plant little pieces of the size of the lop of your 
thumb, or. a jittle bigger. There is sdme danger of mistaking 
other funguses'(and 'less innocent ones) for mtishrooms, therefore, 
observe that the mushroom comes up precisely in the form of a 
little round white button, which gradually opens itself, till, if per- * 
mitted to -stand long enough, it becomes almost flat on the top. 

It is white everywhere but on the under side of the crown, which is 
of a pale red, becoming of a brownish colour as it advances in age. 

I cannot conclude without observing that some of ^hese funguses 
are deemed extremely unwholesome ; some people even think 
them poisonous, and that the mushroom is only the least noxious. 

1 once ate about three spoonsful at table ai Mr. Timothy Brown's ' 
at Peckham, which had been cooked, I suppose, in the usual way; 
but f had not long eaten them before my whole body, dace, hands 
an t all, wav covered with red spots <,r pimples, and to such a 
degree, and coming on so fast, that the doctor who attended the 
family was sent for. lie thought nothing of it, gave me a little 
draught qf some sort, and the pimples went away; but I attri¬ 
buted it then to th£ mushrooms. The next year, I had mushrooms 
in my own garden at Botley, and I determined to try the experi* 
ment whether they would have the same effect again; but, not 
likfyg to run any risk, I took only a teat-spoonful, or rather a 
French cqffed-spoonfulj which is layger than a cqpimon tea-spqeji. 
They .had just\he same effp both as to sensation and outward 
appearance'! Frgm that day to this I have never torched mush¬ 
rooms, for I conclude that there must be sqmething poisonous in , 
that which will so qmckly produce the effects that I have de¬ 
scribed, and on a healthy and htde body like mine ; &nd, therefore, 
not ? ivise any one to cultivate these things. ' , 

165. MdJ STAK'D.—There is a white-seedecPsost and a brown- 
seeded. The •white nJustard is used ip salads along yith the cfsas, 

' or pepper-grass, and is \j>,wed qud, cultivated in the stole way 
(see Cress). The bipclt h that whig^i the jlmrc.% made of for 
'table-use. It is sqwed 'in yows f at two feet ap^rt early in the 
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spring. The plants ought to be thinned to lou^or tive inches 
apart. Good tillage between the rows is neco&arv. The seed 
will be ripe in July, and then the stalks should be cut V>ff', and, 
when quite dry, the seed threshed out, and put (A for use. 

1(76'. NASTURTIUM. —An annual playt,vjMth a half-red half¬ 
yellow flower, which has an .offensive smell; Jmt it bears a seed 
enveloped in a fleshy pod, and that pod, taken before the seed 
becomes ripe, is used as a thing to pickle. ^I'he %sed should be 
sowed very early in the, spring. The plants should have pretty 
long bushy sticks put to them ; and fpur or fiv^ of them will bear 
a great quantity of pods. They will grow in almost any ground ; 
but the better the ground the fewer of them are necessary. 

167. ONION.—This is one of the main‘vegetables. Its uses 
are many, and they are all well known. The modes of cultivation 
for crop are various. Four I shall mention, and by either, a good 
crop may be raised. Sow early in March. Let the ground be 
WrA„but not from fresh dung. Make the ground very fine; make 
the rows a foot apart, and scatter the seed thinly a'ong a drill two 
inches deep. Then fill in the drillg ; and then press the ea^th down 
upon the seed by treading the ground all over! Then give the 
ground a very slight smoothing over with a rake. When the plants 
get to be three inches high, thiu them to iinir inches, or to eight 
inches, if you wish to have very large onions. £eep the ground 
clear of weeds by hoeing ; but do not ho'e de^p, nor ratse earth 
abbut the plants; for these make them run to neck and not to 
bulb. When the tips of the leaves begjin to be brown, bend down 
the necks, so that the leaifcs lie flat with the ground. When 
leaves are nearly dead, ^ndl up tie onions, hnd lay them to dry* in 
ojrfftr t<J be put *way for winter ujc. Some perspus, instead of 
sowing the onions all along the di^, drop four or five seeds at 
every six or «eve» inches ’ distance ; an(J leave th# qpions to grosv 
thus, in cluntps; and tjiis is not a bad wj^% for they will squeeze 
each other Tl»y will ri^t'be large: but they will be ripe 

earlier, and will not run to neck. The third pi ode of cultivation* 
is as follfpvs* sow the onions auy.time betvueen* mid-lMay amf* 
mid-Jane, in drills sir inches apart, and put the- seed very thick 
ab'flg driSs. Let all this plants stand* and they will get to 
be aboutas big round as the t»p%ofyoy* little-finger. Then.the 
leaves will^get $ellpw, and, when tfiat fc {he case, pulfcpp the 
onions and lay ftttaron a board, till tfcf sun htfve withered up the 
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leaves. Then jfakl- these diminutive onions, put them in a bag, 
and hang them ifp in a dry place till spring, taking the biggest for 
pickles. ( As soon as the frost is gone, and the ground dry, plant 
out these onions', in good and fine ground, in rows a foot apart. 
Make, not drills, ,but r little ma r ks along the ground; and put the 
onions at six or eigjit inches apart. Do not cover them with the 
earth ; but just-prm them down upon the mark with your (ktimb 
and fore-fihger. The ground ought to be trodden and slightly 
raked again before you make the marks; for no earth should rise 
up about the plant#. 0 Proceed after this as with sowed onions; 
only observe that, if any should ’be running up to seed, you must 
twist doufn the neclt as soon as you perceive it. But observe this : 
the shorter the time that these onions have been in the ground the 
year before, the less likely will they he to run to seed. This is the 
sure way of having a large and early crop of onions., The fourth 
method is one that is now generally used by the market gardeners 
round London ; and it is one by whic|h they obtain prodigious 
crops. From the middle to the latter end of the month of August 
they sow onions, broad-cast in beds and thickly, mid let them stand 
the winter, which they will do tolerably well unless snow or water 
lay much upon them. Having the ground prepared as for the first 
method mentioned al\'ve; that is, having it in good tilth, finely 
broken and ricli^ you begin planting out in the month of March. 
The plants may be put in rows, because in this manner they aie 
much more easily hoed ; but the thing to attend to most in this 
work is, to have the roots only of the plants burial; not the 
little bulb (for, small as tj?e - onion is, t.here will be a little white 
bulb), but merely the fibres, fastened in thi? ground ; and any man 
who has seen (his worlf done piusfe have observed that, ufiless^be 
ground be made .very fine iitffced, it is impossible to proceed with 
any certainly iit this delicate operation. The c labourers in the 
market gardens of thjsfcneighbourhood (Kensington) db this work 
with wonderful rapidity and exactness ; and’it is common to see 
five or six acres in ^ piece £01 pYanted in this manner. There will 
two ot three hoeings wanted according to the s&asQn and the 
state of tke ground, but they should not be deep/* Some of the 
plants will pipe, or An to seed, and .these.should either Jijive^he 
pip t es pulled off or twisted dovyi.. Preserving onions % an easy 
matter.^ ,* Frost never hjirfc thtem, unl^hs you move <t hem faring the 
time that they qrefiozeit. Anyjdry, airy place will therefore do. 
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They should not be kept in a warm place; for they will heat and 
grow. The neatest way is to tie them up in ropes; that is to say, 
to tie them round sticks, or straight straw, with matting. For 
seed, pick out the finest onions, and plant them put in rich land, in 
the spring. To grow this seed ppon a4arg^ scale, plough the 
laud into four-feet ridges, la$ plenty of dung; along the furrows, 
plough the ground back over tile dung, flatten the. top of the ridge 
a little, and put along, on thfc\ top of the ridge, two roux of onions, 
the rows seven incites apart, and the onions*seven inches apart in 
the rows. When the weeds come, hoe the t»ps of the ridges with 
a small hoe, and plough first from 5nd then to the ridges, two or 
three times, at the distance of two or three wteks. When the seed 
is ripe, cut off the heads and collect theis in such a way as not 
to scatter the seed. Lay them on cloths in the sun till dry as dust; 
and then thrjsh out the seed, winnow it, and put it away. The seed 
w ill be dead ripe in August, and turnips or early York cabbages, or 
even Kidney dwarf beans, may follow upon the same ground the 
same year. In a garden there always ought to be a crop to suc¬ 
ceed seed-onions the same summer. There are several sorts of 
onions, of which the red is the ’hardiest and the hottest, and the 
white the tenderest and tlje mildest, and the best for pickling. 
The straw-coloured sort is, perhaps, the best for a main crop. 

i6b. PARSLEY.—Known to every human being to bear its 
seed the second year, aud, after that, to die away. Jit may be 
«owed at any season when the frost is out of the ground. The 
best way is to sow it in spring„and in very clean ground ; because 
the seed lies long in the ground, and, if the ground be foul, the 
weeds choke the plfiits at thpir comity up. A bed of si^feet 
Jftpg aud four vyde, the seedf^* owed in drills at ei^flt inches apart, 
is enough for any family in theId. This, would be (enough 
about parsley ; Jbut people wapt it all the year ^und? There are 
some winters that wjll destroy it complexly if it flfe wholly unpro¬ 
tected, aud there a^e’no mean* of preserving it dry in the manner 
whjch has tJfeeu directed for*oth"8r herbs. Tberefoie, if you per¬ 
ceive sljju-p^weather approaching, lay some yea*-baulip or stsw** 
not very thi*kly£ over die bed, autl do not take yt off ulitil after the 
AgwAias completely takey place. The totting of vegetables is 
occasiwied by thawing, ir ligluV more than by the .frosf 
When the tbww has comj^ptely tahen^ilace, the peas-l^ulmor the 
straw may bg taken away, anji, thfese ipeans, parsley may be 
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safely kept through any winter that we have in England; for it 
can be thus kepi even in America, where the frost goes down into 
the group'd full four feet. 

l(jy. PARSNIP.—As to the season of sowing, sort of land, 
preparation of ground, distances, and cultivation and tillage, pre¬ 
cisely the same as the carrot. But, as to preservation during 
winter, and for .spring use, the Parsnip stands all frost without 
injury, and-even with benefit. So thgt, all you want is to put up 
for winter as many as you are likely to want during a hard frost, 
and these you may put up in the same manner as directed • for 
carrots and beets. If the parsnips be to stand out in the ground 
all the winter, the greens should not be cut off in the fall. To 
save the seed of the parsnip, let four or five of the plants stand 
through the next summer, or remove them to a more convenient 
spot. They will bear a great quantity of seed, \yhen it turns 
lipe, cut the seed stalk oil', lay it upon a cloth in the sun until 
perfectly dry ; then take off the seed, put it in a paper bag, and 
put it in a very dry place: it keeps well for only one year. 

170. PEA.—This is one of those vegetables which all people 
like. From the greatest to the sn/allest of gardens, we always find 
peas, not to '.mention the thousands of acres which are grown in 
fields for the purpose o( being eaten by the gardenless people of 
the towns. Where gardening is carried on upon a royal, or almost 
royal scale,... peas are raised by means of artificial heat, in order to 
have them here at the same time that they have them in Portugal;, 
which is in the months of December and January. Beneath this 
royal state, however, the next thing is to have them in the natural 
groifyd as early as possible ; and that may be sometimes by the 
middle of May, and hardly ever later, than about (fie first week <>(1 
June. The late King, Gcorgeffhe Thrid, reigned so long, that his 
birth-day fortnedp sort of season vyitli gardeners ; ,and a ever since 
1 became a mail’, I can ^collect that it was qjways deemed rather 
a sign of bad gardening' if* there were not gi*fc§p peas in the gar¬ 
den lit to gather on-the fourth of Jude. It is curioUs that green 
. are to be had as*" early in Long Island, and in thb sip-board 
part of the state of New Jersey, as in England, though not sowed 
there, observe, until very late in April, yyhile ours, to fip very early^ 
Wist be sowed in the montfy of December or January. It is still 
more curious that, such i,. the effect of habit p*id tradition, 
cteii when I was last in’Amefifa r ( 181 {)), people talked just as 



familiarly as in England about having green pe„.T on the Kind's 
birth-day, and were jast as ambitious for accomplishing the ob¬ 
ject ; and I remember a gentleman, who had been a republican 
officer during the Revolutionary War, who told me that Tie always 
got in his garden green peas fit to eat on ola Uncle George's 
birth-day. This, however, is the general srtisoft for the coining in 
of green peas in England ; but, to have them at this season, the 
very burliest sort must be sowed ; they must be sowpd, too, in 
November, or as soon after as the weather willq)ermh,and they must 
be sowed on the south i?ide of a wall, or of a .very close and warm 
hedge, the ground not being wel. in its nature by any means. The 
frosts will be very apt to cut them off, and, if the weather be mild, 
they will be apt to get *so forward as to be cut off in .January or 
February. They should, therefore, be kept earthed up a little on 
both sides ; and, if hard frosts approach, they should be covered 
with peas-haulm or straw, and these should be taken off as soon 
as the thaw has completely taken place. It will not do to place 
the*row of peas nearer’tlian about four feet distance from the 
wall, because they grow high, and they would interfere with, and 
do injury to, the fruit trees. Three or four rows of the very 
earliest peas might be in the border e, on the soutfy side of the 
wall. Some more rows might be in the outer garder c, on the 
south side of the wall there. The whole 8f these borders need not 
be devoted to this purpose, but only such part of them as would 
be deemed requisite. A second sowing should take place a month * 
or six weeks after the first; but this may take place across the 
plat b or g. Sow again early in March, and then once in a 
month or three weety», until the end*of May. Too many should 
^jmt be* sowed a^a time, anti jtss of the tall sorts than of thl low 
sorts. The manner of sowing pt^is tin? same it* all cases i You. 
make a drijl with a hoe, three inches deep, in ground as rich as 
you can make it, sow the peas along not too thick^put back upon 
them the earth that^iSune ouf of the drill,^and tread it down with 
your feet p&tty nearly as hatd awyoy can, aid then, 'especially in 
winter-time* keep a sharp look-out after tMe ipice. When tjy^- 
peas come u$, ^>u ought, in all dhses, to hofe the gi^fund nicely 
about them^and draw a little earth to # tljem ‘ev$n immediately, 
dJawfilf up more and .more earth op each side as the plant?/ 
advance in hejght, until yy#u1ialfe,^t T^st, a little ridge, the top of 
which would_be six or seven inch^ abort the level of Ae ground:; 
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this not only kefefM them upright, but supplies them with food for 
roots that will %hoot out of the stems of the plants. Peas must 
have sticks, and these sticks must be proportioned to the height 
which die sorts respectively generally attain. For the early-frame 
pea, two feet and a half, or three feet, above the ground, is suffi¬ 
cient ; for the licit ifi height, four or five feet. For the tall 
sorts, from sis to eight, and even nine feet. The distances at 
which the rows’ are to be sowed must be somewhat in pro¬ 
portion to tlie'oe heights, the smaller peas may stand at three 
feet apart, but thg tailer ones, and especially the tall ones 
of all, ought to be at sis- or .seven feet apart at the least. 
Y ou get n nothing by crowding theft), nor do you get any¬ 
thing by sowing double instead of single rows of peas. If 
you try it, you will find that a single plant, standing out 
away from all others, will produce more fruit than any six 
p'unts standing in a common single row, though the soil be the 
same, an 1 though the stick be of the same height. This is enough 
to convince any one of the mischievous effects of crowding. If 
you plant the taller peas at distances t o close, or indeed any 
peas, the rows shade one another ; there will be no fruit except 
just at the t(jp, that part of the plant which should bear early will 
not bear at all, those that come at top will be pods only about half 
full : and if you plant tall peas so close, and with sticks so shoit 
as to cause the wet to bend the heads of the plants down, you will 
literally have no frui, at a>l, a thing which I have seen take place 
a hundred times in my life-time. My gardener had once sowed, 
while 1 was from home, a piece of garden with the tall marrowfat 
peay and had put the low s at aboufuthree fee* apart. I saw them 
just iflcr.they came up. The ground was such as was verywgood, 
.and which 1 kne\v would sencj»iVne peas up very high : I told him 
to takeliis h^e and cut up every other row ; but they looked so fine 
and he was sojobstinale, that I let them remain, and made him 
sow some more at seve.fi feet apart yery near to the same place, 
tel ing him tuat theje never could'be a pea there, and that if it, so 
>Jyrned out, nevcf loSittempt to have his own way again. Both 
the patches,.of peas Were sticked in due time, they- bo + h grew very 
fine and lofty : Jiut his p^tch began to get together at r the toja. an.l 
s^pst about the time that the- pods were an,inch long, there Tame a 
heavy rain, smashed the wh?(_ie q f ‘them'down into one mass, and 
there nevef was a single gathered from the patch, while the 
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other patch, the single rows of which were seven feet apart, produced 
an uncommonly fine and lasting crop. The destroyed patch of peas 
.was however of precious advantage ; for it made me thetynaster of 
my yardener, a thing that happens to very few owners of gardens. 
A sufficient distance is one of th^gieatest, thipgs in the raising of 
peas, whether they be sticked or whether they be not; and they 
nevej; ought to be sowed too thickly in the row. , I never tried it, 
but -I verily believe that a row of peas, each plant befog at two or 
three inches’ distance ^from the other, would bear a greater crop 
than if sowed in the usual way. At any rate,'never sow too thick, 
on any account, at any time of the year. As to sorts of peas, the 
earliest is the early-frgme, then comes th e\early-charlton, then 
the blue-prussian, and the hot-spur, then*the dwarf-marrowfat, 
then the tail-marrowfat, then knight's pea. There are several 
others, but here are quite enough for any garden in the world. If 
all these tall sorts be sowed in March, and some more of them 
agqin in April, not top many at a time, they will come in o e 
after another, and will keep up a regular succession until about 
the latter end of July, or even later. After this all peas become 
mildewed, and their fruit good* for very little. As to saving the 
seed of peas, it is impossible to do it well in a kitchen-garden, 
where you must always have more thau^me sort of pea in bloom 
at the same time. If you be very curious about this matter, you 
must sow somewhere in the corner of a field, and not gather any of 
•the peas to eat; but let them all stand to ripen. When ripe, they 
are to be threshed out and pat by in a dry place. Peas want no 
watering, but there should be a goJ>d digging between the rows 
just about the time that the |loom begins to appear, for thfur- 
^ftish^ new food to the roots at the time when it is most wanted. 
Great care must be taken to keejraugs and snails away from peas * 
for, if they gqjt amongst they! and are let ajpne for a very little 
while, tllfey bite th# whole off, and they jievef sptout again to any 
good purpose. , 

J71. PENNYROYAL:—J? medicinal jierb, that is perennial, 
It^s ajfo Used for some fevy culinary purposes.* A l’Jtle patssr'ii 
foot square fin ^;he herb bed, is quite sufficient. Yfu must keep, 
natch well cut off roqpd the edges 31 for one toot, if left alone 
for a Slimmer, will extend qveft two^qr three yards square in godcf, 
grounef. 

172. POTATO.—I am gyin^ifco speakJsiere of thi's’vegetable, 
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as a thing to be used merely in company with meat ; and not to 
be used as a substitute, for bread. , having proved, in various parts 
of my wr/:ings, and proved it beyond all contradiction, that, as a 
substitute for bread it is the most wasteful thing that can possi¬ 
bly be used. It ljas, too, nqW been acknowledged by various 
writers, and it has been established by evidence taken before 
Committees of the blouse of Commons, that to raise potatoes 
for the purpose of being used instead of bread is a thing 
mischievous to the nation. As a subsitude for bread, there¬ 
fore, I speak not of the fruit of this plant. As food for cattle or 
pigs, I know it to be inferior to dabbages, to Swedish turnips, to 
mangel-wurzel, and th be much more expensive, weight for weight, 
thau either of those articles. I know of no animal that will even 
lire for any length of time upon uncooked potatoes, while I kndw 
that sheep and horned cattle will live, and even fat/ to a certain 
extent, upon either cabbages, mangel-wurzel, or Swedish turnips ; 
and while I know that pigs will live and thrive upon either of these 
articles, neither of which, weight for weight, demand half the expense 
that the potatoes demand. As a mere vegetable or sauce, as the 
country people call it, it does very well to qualify the effects of fat 
meat, or to assist in the swallowing of quantities of butter. There 
appears to be nothing unwholesome about it, and when the sort is 
good, it is preferred by many people to some other vegetables of 
the coarser .kind ; and though I never eat of it myself, finding so 
many other things far preferable to it, I think it right to give direc¬ 
tions for the cultivation of the pl&nt upon a scale suitable to a 
gentleman’s garden. There ar- an infinite »ariety of sorts ; the skin 
of sonje of which is red, that of others of a whitish-yellow colour : 
the first are denoipinated rpd potatoes,’'and the latter'white. The rerl 
potatoes are of the coarser kinds, as are also several of the white. 
Those who jfiant fhese things in gardens and for'theft own use, 
wi i not plant thd coarse ^mes. I shall spealqof only three sorts. 
First, of a little round white potato, which comes vqry early, or 
.rather, is but a very short tiifie m coming to perfection. The 
sSfce.nd sort f re caKed ladies-fingps, being long an^ about i n i§j£h 
, through yvhefc in their usual full size, and these akb are white. 
The other sort afe called kidney-potatoes, which grovf to a »ea4*/ 
,l5tge size, are flat, and very mgeh ir^the shape of a kidney. 1’his is 
the sort whiph is planted fijr the Inain crop to be preserved .during 
tlfo winter.* They havy gen&ra%/a ymall part at one end of them 
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of a reddish purple colour, which is the sign of their genuine quality. 
As to the planting and cultivation of potatoes, they are, in the 
fields, laid along a little trench made by the plough, them covered 
with manure of some sort, and then covered ovey with a furrow of 
eaith. Some people lay the potato upon the pianure, in place of 
under it. In a garden the ground ought to The rich enough to bear 
potatoes without any manure at all; for the msftiure, though it adds 
to the number of potatoes, qjakes the size of them very various, and, 
as in all other cases,* gives a strong taste to the vegetable. Drills 
made with a hoe three feet apart and four inches deep, the sets laid 
al&ng the drill, at eight inches aparf, then covered over with the 
earth that came out of the drill and trod down with the foot, are 
sufficient for thd planting. But care mus^ fie taken to prepare 
the sets properly. The potato must be cut in pieces, and there 
must be but pne eye, or two at most, left to each piece. A very 
small part of the pulp is necessary to be left. It is the eye only 
which grows, and if a potato were peeled pretty deeply, the peel¬ 
ing itself would do; and it is a common practice, amongst the 
poorer people, to eat the potato and plant bits of the peelings; but 
it has been found, by the Lancashire potato-growers, that it is of 
importance to reject those qyes which are seated nearest the root- 
end of the potato; that is, nearest the end which is joined on to 
the root of the plant; for they have observed that these produce 
their fruit full a fortnight later than sets cut from the gniddle and 
point of the potato. I have never tried thft experiment myself, 
and therefore am not prepared Jo vouch for the correctness of the 


statement upon my ow^ observation?*; but I can vouch for this 
fact, that potatoes are grow* to perfection by the Lancashire 
t people, and therefore I wouldgpv attention to any of their sug¬ 
gestions, in this matter. As to th Cultivation, as soon as tbp plants! 
are up, an4 are # three inches high, the whole of*|he ground should 
be flat-lufed, and shpuld be carefully moved close *to the sterfis of 
the plants; but dp # no more v than this for the early crop, for, 
thqpgh eartiiiag-up is required* to »give a full crop, it certainly 


lrtijd'ijt ;*and, as your object now is to ha*e some potass' 
wilnout regard *to quantity, it is* best to make a ljftle sacrifice 
bgje^ For^our later cixjps, when the, plants get to be seven 
or eigftt inches high, they %h<^ld h^ive earth drawn up to their 
stems with a hoe, goinj£ along «the' interval and drawing the 
earth from 4 10 middle to fori|k yljttle? ridges about four inches 


stems with 
earth from 
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high. As the plants advance in height, more earth should be 
drawn up to them, and when they are about a foot high above the 
top of t^e ridge, the intervals should be well dug w'ith a spade, 
and the earth w'ell broken. After this, a little more earth should 
be drawn up to thq plants, the heads of which would begin to fall 
down and spread about, and all that will be wanted, in future, will 
be to pull out any vieeds that appear. In the fall of the year the 
leaves will drop off and the haulm wjU die ; and when this death 
of the haulm take place, the potatoes should be dug up. I am 
now speaking of the .kidney potatoes which are to be kept for win¬ 
ter use; and they should not be planted too early ; because they vfill 
be ripe too early in the fall, and will not keep so well through the 
winter, and until the spring. The last week in Aplil, or the first or 
even the second week in May, is quite soon enough to plant. The 
crop will then be fit to take up in the latter end of October, which 
is quite soon enough. When taken up, they should, if the weather 
will permit, be suffered to dry in the sun: all the dirt should be 
rubbed clean from them ; they should then be placed in a cellar, 
in a barn, or in some place to which no frost can approach ; if you 
can ascertain the degree of warmth just necessary to keep a baby 
from perishing from cold, you knovy precisely the precautions 
required to preserve a potato above-ground ; for, under-ground., 
they will lie safe and sound during the whole winter, if placed 
individually, if the front do not actually reach them. I know of 
no other seed or root; 1 know of no apple even; I know of n; 
loaved cabbage, that will not bear,, freezing, if covered over with 
the ground. I have, this year, had a p^pce of ground in winch 
potatoes (planted by my predecessor) grew la,st year, covered over 
twenty times by the overflowings of fhe Thame?,, and, when tkis 
•; piece of ground was dug up a the spring, the potatoes were as 
sound and as fiest as ever. We di<j not perceive^one^ single rot¬ 
ten potato in the whole piece. There was g great quantity, and 
the men who dug the ground took them home to,pat. But if above¬ 
ground, your care must be great, especially if the heap be cojisi- 
l^rable. There anusf be no rotten ones, and no cut or bsj&eu 
ones. The heap may ferment, and then rottenness wilil came : 
you must therefore be •careful to turrit over frequently and pjck 
■out every thing approaching toward^ rottenness. Potatoes are 
frequently kept in heaps forfned-in a cohical shape ui the ground, 
add covered over with.strav{ and ^yth ; but this is <( a thing that 
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cannot be required in a case like that which 1 have in view. The 
ladies-fingers, which are certainly more delicate in taste than the 
kidney-potatoes, may be planted at the same time, and treated in 
the same manner ; and they will be better than the larger potatoes 
all through the winter, though the crop will not ^e so large. Some 
of these, however, if planted early in March, will be very good for 
use from the end of June to the latter end oftlhc summer. As to 
the first sort, the little roqnd white early potatoes, jthey may be 
raised so as to be fit to eat in june, and eflen eaflier. This sort 
of potato has no blossom. It is a small ro*md white potato, the 
leaf of which is of a pale green,, ver/ thin, very smooth, and nearly 
of the shape and size of the inside of a middle-sized lemon cut 
asunder longways. Tfiis potato, if plant^tf with other sorts in 
March or April, will be ripe six weeks sooner than any other sort. 
The ladies-Jingers come much quicker than the kidneys ; but 
the early potato comes much quicker still. If you once get this 
sort, and wish to keep it true, you must take care that no other 
sort grow near it ; for potatoes mix the breed more readily than 
any thing else, though in this case there be no bloom. It is 
very difficult, for this reason, Id get this sort true and'uumixed. 
If these potatoes be planted early in March, or late, in February, 
it should be in warm and dry ground ; and you must take care to 
cover the ground where they are planted with litteror straw, if you 
perceive that frosts are approaching, for if the root be once frosted 
•it immediately becomes water. You may <>ig up some of these 
potatoes in June as big as wajnuts or bigger. They are not ripe 
in June ; but they may % be ripe by the latter end of July ; they in¬ 
crease in size as you go on, tin: quantity need not be targe, 
f for, by the tim# these arq"exjMfsted, the ladies-fingers come in for 
use. A small quantity will be efteugh ftr seed for the next ye«u» 
You shoqjd pick out five or .six of the truest*jvlant* to stand for 
seed; vrtleri the hajilm dies, take up the roots ; put them b\Vcare¬ 
fully, and preservjg ftiem till spring. It you wish to have potatoes 
stjjl earlier than this, you rilust^resert to artifcial heat. One way 
this is as follows : dig out the eafth jp the border oppo¬ 
site the south fide of a wall* but It four or five feet fi^m it in order 
.g ive roijm for the operations to be performed.. Take the earth" 
out tf> the depth of two feet, and make a hot-bed there of good ' 
and rather long dung, causin'! the bed to rise about a foo’t above* 
the level ofjthe ground. Put/pjtrt ofj.the earth upon^his bed, and- 
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lay the rest as a\iank on each side of it. Give the bed a little time 
to heat and to sink, and have the earth upon the bed about eight 
or nine inches deep. Plant the sets of potatoes iu the earth upon , 
this bed, find about six inches down info that earth. The sets may 
be put in at about';i foot apart, and then you may sow all over the 
bed radishes, onions, add lettuces. These will come up immedi¬ 
ately, and the management of the bed is this. In the first jilace, 
you put hoqps across it, leaving abouf eighteen inches between 
every two hoops ; then tie straight and smooth sticks, long¬ 
ways of the bed uppn the hoops; then' have mats good and 
sound, to lay over the hoops ; and the bed ought to be of the 
width that a mat will completely cover. At all times, when the 
radishes will bear the open air, that is to say, when there is no 
frost, the mats ought to be off in the day-time ; and, if it be extra¬ 
ordinarily warm for the season, and you are sure that fio frost will 
come in the night, they may be off iu the night; for, if the plants 
be drawn up, the radishes, lettuces, and onions, will come to 
nothing, and the potatoes will be spindling and will not produce. 
By the time that the radishes have been all drawn and used, the 
potatoes will have come up, and will have attained the height of 
six or seven inches : the young onions^will have been used also, 
and the lettuce plants taken away and planted out in the open 
ground ; so that the potatoes only will remain, and these will be 
fit for use in May, and perhaps early in May. Under the head 
Of radishes, I shall hive to speak of a mode of getting potatoes 0 
still earlier than this, though perhaps this is as early as any one 
need wish for. The bed need not be Jong. From twelve to 
twenty feet is perhaps enoygh'for *nf, family. * After the potatoes 
are ushd, the earth should be draw£? pffihe bed, die dung takeif <. 
cut and applied t*o the maWringfijf the garden, the earth put back 
again to the place whence it was dug # out, and the ground applied 
to the producing *0/ some crOp for the latter eqd of the Summer. 
Potatoes may be raised from seed, that, is to say, from the round 
pods that grow upor^the haulm ; tod Worn these seeds new varie¬ 
ties come, as in ^he v case of the strawberry and nfany^.o^t'‘ 
things. Th^ pods shduld be gathered when dead rifle. 0 The pods 
should be squeezed to pieces, the seed separated ffona the pul p, 1 -' 
made very dry, kept dry till April or early in May. They Should 
c oe sowed in little drills, two feet afuftder, the plants thenned out to 
a foot apart’ they should ‘bp collated *jike other potatoes, and 
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they will produce little roots fit to plaut out lor a crop next 
spring, l ew people take the pains to do this, the soits being 
already as numerous as the stories of the pavement of a large city. 

1 73. PUMPKIN .—A thiug little used iu England, Into of great 
use in hot countries. They are of various sort* the fruit of some 
of which are of immense size, and the fruit of others in very 
common use in the making of pies, where l>owever they require 
the a*ssistance of cream, sugar, nutmeg, and other jpices; but, 
when so prepared,* are very pleasant things. They aie by no 
means bad cattle food} especially for rnilcji cows, during two 
months in the fall of the year; and I have no doubt that they 
would produce twenty ton weight upon an arc re of land. The 
time for planting them fu the natural ground ik the middle of May. 
They are not so sensible of frost as the cucumber. They will be 
up in the first week of June, and you have nothing to do but to 
keep the ground clear of weeds. The best way is to put three or 
four seeds in a clump, and put the clumps at ten or twelve feet 
apart. The runners sh&uld have a proper direction given to them, 
should be fastened down to the ground with pegs at every two or. 
three feet, and the runners will then send new roots down into the 
ground. You know when the pumpkins are ripe byjheir turning 
yellow, and striped, and when the leaves begin to die. If you wish 
to save the seed, you must let the pumpkin be quite ripe, and then 
manage the seed as in the case of the cucumber. Different sorts 

•*nust not grow near one another. If they do», they wilt mix. 

174. PURSLANE.—A mischievous weed, eaten by Frenchmen 
and pigs when they can get nothing else. Both use it in salad, 
that is to say, raw. 

• 17#. RADISH.—Thefe aVtwo distinct species»of radishes, the 
tap-rooted, and the turnip-rodfhb.^ Of tffe latter, There' arej-ed imiL 
white. former are all red ; some, however, of. a deeper dye 

than oth^s. Yhe ^great thing in thfe case of* radishes is tiwhave 
them early in th^ Spring, jnd, for this purpose, the tap-rooted 
ki^ds only'are used, as th8y ctftne, quicker tjian others. In the 
^■^uiatund ground, radishes are sowed''in Jhe latter end of 
February, or efrly in MarcK, ancf a few once a fortnijjht, until the 
toeginuiug <jf May. If sowed later than, thaf, \fiey are ’hot and* 
tfisagTteeable, and very .few people care for them. The turnip- 
rooted sorts should be of tne^ia^est sowings; but even they be- - 
come Rot*if sowed after the |iipj of 3\£Jy. I should liardly prevail. 
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upon anybody to sow radishes in little drills as directed for cab¬ 
bages ; but that is the best way; and, as soon as they are up, 
they should be thinned to an inch apart; for, if thicker, you gain, 
nothing in point of quantity, and you loose in point of quickness in 
coming. They sf^wld be sowed in shallow drills six inches apart, 
thinned to an inch apart in the drill as soon as they come up, and 
the ground should 'be kept clear of weeds by a little hoe. \V e 
have seen how' radishes may be had e^rly by sowing them upon a 
potato-bed ; if Vou w'lsli to have them still earlier, you must make 
a bed on purpose, rnd cover it with a frame and glass. The 
manner of making a hot-bed “has been described in Chapter III. 

A bed for radishes, made as early as December, if you like, need 
not be so strong as a ( bed for early cucumbers. Proceed, in the 
making of the bed, in just the same manner as directed for cucum¬ 
bers ; but you need not make the bed to be above tlpjee feet high. 
You must let the heat be gone off more in this case than in the 
case of cucumbers, before you put on the mould ; and, before you 
put on the mould for radishes, take all the lights off the bed for a 
whole day, unless in case of severe hosts, snow or rain. Put the 
mould on' eight inches deep ; or, h' it be nine inches, it is better 
still. The mould should be made very fine, and it should be rich 
without dung. There is no room to spare in a hot-bed, and, 
therefore, you should make the drills with your finger about 
two inches^ apart, and put the seed along in the drills in a very 
even manner. WheSs the plants come up, thin them to an inch 
apart. That will give you seventy-two radishes ; that is to say, 
six dozen upon eveiy square*foot ; and, if your frame be twelve 
feet kibg and four feet wide, th 
dred and eigbty'-eight bunches, 
year su 5 cess wilf depend upon 
giving all the«uir thAt you can possibly give, without leffing in the 
frost! If it be fine open weather, whellmr w^et or dry, “the lights 
should be taken entirely off during the day ; ary* even in sharpish 
weather there should be plenty of" aii* given in the day time. „In 
open weather, there should be air given by night as well 1 as p&ghf; 
and the ligh^v, should be entirely off in the day-time,‘exempt m frosty 
weather, or during very heavy rains. For, if your radians be d ravyfl 
up, they will come to nothing; and theywill.be drawn up unless they 
have plenty of air. The heat of.thfe bed'will, in timef, diminish so 
much as to let in the frost inf severe^winter. In such weather, there- 


is 'shtjj -bed will give you two hun- 
a in a buncfe. Now vnind,. 

vfif) Ihings. Keeping out frost, and 
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fore, you must line the bed in the same manner as is directed for 
cucumbers. As to covering, in sharpish weather, a single mat 
over the glass will do. It seldom happens that more than^i double 
mat could be required for a radish-bed ; but, if the bed become 
cool, there must be covering sufficient to keep ^ut the frost; this 
is to remain on, however, for as sliort a tune as possible ; and, 
even during a hard frost, if the sun come ouf, the lights should 
be takin off during the time jhat the sun is within tw'o hours of its 
highest pitch ; for, ii> this country, it never, 1 believe, fieezesin the 
sun, and to keep away frost is all that you roqnire in the way of 
covering. Two square feet, or four sft most, in one corner of the 
frame, will give you mustard and cress a p'enty for salads, if you 
take care to make repeated sowings in proper tjme. In this bed early 
potatoes may be planted in the manner directed for the potato- 
bed mentioned under the head of the potato. A few young onions 
may be raised*here also to be eaten green ; and also some lettuce- 
plants, to be removed about the time that the radishes are all 
1 drawfi. In just the sam# way, and with a bed of about the same 
strength, early carrot maybe raised. Some people like them, 
and the trouble is a great deal le& than any one would imagine^ 
seeing that it requires so many words to explain the. method of 
doing the tiling. Now, as to the sorts of radishes for the hot-bed, 
there are two, the early scarlet, and the early short-top: the co¬ 
lour of the former is indicated by its name, that of th% latter is 
between a red and a purple. Some tastes pfefer one sort, and 
some the other. 1 know no difference in the flavour : the scarlet is 
the most pleasing to the eve, and is thrt'efore the sort that market 
gardeners cultivate ; but tlie shoat-Jiflp Ts tly? earliest; that is to'fcSy, 
thg,quiqkest in cojping to peffepSen; or, at least, I tlfink.so ; tor I 
nfrver actually tried one againsofmftiother* and they certainly eat" 
more crisp than the scarlet. The finest radis*Jj of «11 for Vhe 
flavour, as well as forjerispness, is calle# the salmon-radish, from 
its colour being gr^cisSly that of salmon when in season ; but it 
does not com# so quickly as tHte other two sorts.# If you have the 
eaal^Jjgdishesain beds, the salmon-radish ought t*> be the first to 
sow intP opqp ground. With regard to the furnip-ro</ed sorts, 
thqy are all grgitly inferior, in point of flavpsr, to the tap-rooted ; 
andj^s to the black Spanish radish, it is a coarse thing that will, 
stand the winte% about as wdll as 1 tprnip ^ and is very little supe¬ 
rior to a fhmipjn point of iJavotjiy x It i^called a radish,’and may ‘ 
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be lia-'l with hardly any trouble even in the winter time ; but it is 
in fact, not lit to eat. In all sowings of radishes, the gicutest o..re 
must he taken to keep away the birds, until I he radislus be Jauiy 
up, ami even beein to show lough leal : lot they are exttet lely 
fond of tinse se^ds, and lln vaie sowed at a sea-on ol the year 
when biid-food is scarce. The spat rows will sec you when yon an; 
sowing, will know Very well what you are at : and, though you bury 
the seeds <veiy safely, they will watch the firs po< ping up of the 
head, and you will Slot have a single radish,"if you m>w m winter 
or early in the spring, unless you take life piopei ins cautions to 
keep off the birds. When yon Jake the I'ghls off the hut-bed <t 
radishes, .you must trover the bed over ruth a net. \> uen you tilt 
up the lights to give air, the birds will go m unless you bang lets 
over the opening. The market-gaidcners, who want great quan¬ 
tities of radishes pretty early in the spring, sow them in th- mouth 
of January in the natural ground in wa.m siluj’kiris. A.-> soon as 
they have sowed, they cover the beds with straw, half a tool tb'‘'k. 
Under this straw, the radishes, sheltered'from the frost, come up; * 
and then the straw is taken off ill die -ir -time, and pul on again 
at night; and this opening hv dSy, aim coveiiug by night, is kept 
up until mi'd weather come in March, when the radishes are fit to 
take up for sale. Tin same may be done in a private gar b n ; but 
the straw makes a great litter about the ground : it makes a pretty 
place ugly, and the advantage is not sufficient to coanlerbaiai.ee the 
eye-sore. ltadish-sU d, like all others, becomes untrue, if plants 
different sorts bloom and ripen tlyfir seed near each other. Th:.-., 
theielore, must he guarded against; if you want to «uve se-d, 
rePriVm from drawing a, lev? ofSffi|. very oun'iest of yon: radish-s; 
let 'them statid in the bed unti»*ne'middle of^ March or„ first, of 
'''"•'April: then take them ‘up, tiaJrspla'nt them into the natural ground, 
an/ they well we f l'( ripen their seed during the summer. Though, 
observe, they *»vill not ripbu all their seed ; for,'like the beet, the 
buckwheat, and many other plants, they V.ontipue to blow long 
after part of their seed is nearly 'Vipe, Therefore, If you were to 
stop till all the wieef ripened, before you gathered ar,y, ym^ i W ld 
stand a efcmce to lose the whole; ‘forthe birds wyuild nave eaten 
the iirst seed king before all the flowers were off the plant, ’{'he 
.best way, therefore, is to pull up the plants when the tmt aefeti i 3 
ripe ; and that gives you plept/ of titne to put thp whole plant to 
‘lie and wither in the suuj vvithjyyt, which, too, it is very fiifficutt to 
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irt'i the seed mit of the pods. A vciy goo.! way is, first to linLe 
tin- whole plant, pods and all, dry in the sun, and then to hang the 
plant up by the heels in same dry and airy place, and ruli^the seed 
O' of the pods as you want it. In the pod, it.will keep a great 
many years, perhaps twenty, and perhaps fifty ; put out of the pod 
it will keep well not above two. 

176. RAMPION.—This is.tlie smallest sdtd of which we have 
any knowledge. A thimble-/ull, properly distributed, would sow 
an acre of land. It is sowed in the spring, in very tine earth. Its 
roots are used in soupaiftl salads. Its leaves are also used in salads. 
One yard square is enough for any gtfkh'n. 

177. RAPEt^ -Thi" is a field-plant, for slteep ; but* it is very 
good to sow like r/iite 'mustard, to use as falad, and it is sowed 
end raised in t>.o same way. 

178. RHUdlARli.—The dock, which is a mischievous weed, 
is the native English b.ubarb. Its name is found in the list of 
seeds in Chapter IV., because that list is the same as the list in 
i! y American Gardener ; and, in America, dock-leaves are eaten 
in the spring, anil are curded to market in great quantities in he 
sold. 13ut, in this country, when? the winter does not sweep every 
thing gr- en from the face of pie earth, nobody thinks 0 $ cultivating 
tire dock, which is one of the most mischievous weeds that we 
luiye,. In that list also is the dandelion ; because that plant also 
ts as g-eens in the spring; and, if the plants be finc^ and you 

a *ile 01 hi' of hoard upon them to hieacl. tHeni, or tie them up 
as directed tor endive, they make very good ,al;.d in the month of 
April : but, not being w^irth cultivation in a garden, and being a 
me.c weed, they have tint been ^lvfdtioned dry me as articles t^ he 
cultivated. I am jjowto speak, %>t of the dock, but of the foreign 
rhubarb, of which there are two salts, the stalks of the leaves of 
the one being jrretty nearly re$, and those of t^e lefves of Y‘ e 
other beingvof a greyigh green colour. * The latter* is the finer of 
the two, grows fetgei^ than the other, and tire flavoty is better. 

'The uses of tlie rhubarb are v£ry^vell known, |i!H it is known also 
th*^j^nly«part used is the inside of the stalk of* the hjd, which 
i“ fit for use towffds the latter end of April, w hen it studies, by 
anticipation, {J>e place of gjeen goosebewifcs in all the various 
modes i« which these latter arf applied. The propagation of .the 
ihuhava vnay beeeither from jeed or from offsets. It bears^seed it 
prodigious abundance, and that s^eu precisely tesembles the seed»o 
the (jock. It iajmwed any time, iri ’spring, in- the*,same mqjine 
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as directed for cabbages, and when the plants come up, they oug t 
to be thinned to six inches apart in the row. In the fall, the plant* 
are taktjji up and planted in rows at three feet apart, and two feet 
apart in the row. During the first summer after this, none of the 
leaves ought to stripped off for use. If the plants throw up 
seed-stalks, these should be kept cut down. During this summer, 
the plants will beaome very strong, and the next spring they will 
produce leaves, the stalks of which will be fit for use. Tlfey will 
stand and flourish fbr any length of time on the same spfl% aud 
their produce will he prodigious. W heft taken off for use; their 
leaves should be stripped oft’, avd not cut. It is perfectly hardy, 
and all that it requires is digging the ground in the intervals and 
between the plants iq the month of N ovember, and again early in 
April, and giving a moderate supply of manure, once in two years. 
If propagated from offsets; that is to say, shoots taken off from 
the sides of the old stools, the offsets ought to be planted at the 
distance before directed ; and, if they be stout, and planted out in 
the fall, you may begin using the leaves the next spring. * 

179. ROSEMARY is a beautiful little shrub. One of them 
may be enough in a garden. It ts propagated from slips, taken off 
in the spring and planted in a cool p[ace. 

180. RUE.—Still lpore beautiful. Propagated in the same 
manner. One plant of the kind is enough. 

181. PUTA-BAGA.—(See Turnip.) 

182. SAGE is fcrised from seed, or from slips. To have it at 

hand for winter, it is necessary tp dry it; and it ought to be cut 
for this purpose, before it \;omes out into bloom, as, indeed, is |[ie 
casjl with all other herbs. *\ f " 

183. SAL&AFY. —'The seecD?!,the salsafy vejy nearly resembles 
"that of the wild oat. f It is tajl-rooted plant, resembling the 

pafsnip in'Colour, and not very ipuch unlike it in flavour. It is 
usually sowed* late in February or early in Marfli, in*drills a foot 
apart, and, when the plants come, up, the^aje thinned to she 
inches apart in till* row. H©eir% between to keep ddwn the weeds 
is all that is required. Though it is usually sowed so earl y laJ he 
spring, itVsught pot to be sowed till May, and eveq, the middle of 
May; for, if sowed earlier, many of the plants will run up to segd, 
«and then they become good for nothing for use. It is as handy as the 
, parsnip.* Jt stands in th^ grouvd 'all the winter, without the smallest 
injury, and need nqt be 'takijn uj> to'be put in house except as a 
‘Vieitcution against frost.' Seine people let part of thpit plants stand 
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until the spring, when they send up their seed-shoots very early, 
which are cropped off and used in the same manner as asparagus. 
Two or three plants left to run up to seed will be sufficient. The 
seed-pods, when ripe, should be cropped off, made perfect!^ dry in 
the sun, and then put by and preserved in a dry yiace. 

184. SAMPHIRE is propagatccf from seed or from offsets. It 
is perennial, and is sometimes used as a pickle,jor in salads. The 
time for sowing is April, and j^he same time may do for putting out 
the tUStets. It is, however, an insignificanf thing-, and hardly 
worth serious attention. 

185. SAVORY.—Two sorts, jumltier and winter ; the former 
is annual, the latter perennial. Roth may bo propagated from 
seed, sowed in a little patch early in spring | Cut the latter may 
also he propagated from offsets. To have these herbs in w'inter 
W'ith the least possible trouble and in the greatest possible pel fee 
tion, they should be cut and dried in the manner directed for sage. 

186. SAVOY.—(See Cabbage.) 

* lfcft. SCORZENERA.—This is only another kind of salsafy, 
growing a little larger than the salsafy, the root being of a dark 
colour on the outside, instead of Ufeing of a w hitisli colour, and it is 
propagated and cultivated anjl used in precisely the sajne manner 
as the salsafy. 

188. SHALOT.—A little perennial onion, propagated from 
seed, if you please, but much more easily propagated froyi offsets, 
li^e the garlick, which it perfectly resembles it* the mauner of its 
growing. The offsets ought to lye planted out in rows six or eight 
inches apart, in the inoyth of Marcl*, and the plants ought to 
stand four inches apart in the^ovvV "I’luj ground should not «be 
wat at bottom, anjJ should be l^t very clean during»the suinAer. 
As soon as the leaves die, the fufllOT should be takefi up andjnad 
perfectly dry s in the sun : then tied in bunches atid hugg up tc^be 
preserved iw a dry playe. 

189. SKIRRIiCJs $ plant yery little known uow-a-days ; but, if 
any one has a mind to cultivate'It*, the mannerypf doing it is the 
ffiTnaig |j,t|nt~dirrrtrd for the salsafy. It is, however, a perennial, 
and may be pcopSgated from Offsets*. 

•190. SORIjjEL.—This is no other than ting wild soyrel cultivated. 
The French, who call it qseitle, make large messes of it. Rut a 
short row is quite enough ldr an 4iqglish garden. It is perenfiial!* 
May be propagated from seeds, but much*more readily from offsets.' 
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191 . SPINAGE.—Every one knows the use of this excellent 
plant. Pigs, who are excellent judges of the relative qualities of 
vegetables, will leave cabbages for lettuces, and lettuces for spi-. 
nage. Gardeners make two sorts of spiuage, though I really be¬ 
lieve there is butane. One sort they call round spinage, and the 
other prickly spiuage, the former they call summer spinafe, and 
the latter winter : (but I have sowed them indiscriminately, and 
have never, perceived any difference in their fitness to the sea¬ 
sons of the year. The spinage is an annual plant, proct^ps its 
seed and ripens it well even if sowed so laVe as the month of May. 
It may be as well to sow thtf round spinage for summer, and the 
prickly spinage for 0 winter, but the time of sowing and the man¬ 
ner of cultivating ate the only things of importance; and great 
attention should be paid to these, this being a most valuable plant 
all the year round, but particularly in the winter and the spring. 
It has something delightfully refreshing in to taste, and is to be 
had at a tidfte when nothing but mere greens or brocoli is to be 
had. It far surpasses them both, in my opinion, the use of it nevei 
being attended with any of those inconveniences as to bodily health 
which is the case with both the bthers. In the summer there are 
plenty of oljier things; but for the winter crop, due provision should 
always be made. The time for sowing for the winter crop, if the 
giound be good, is the last week in August, and if the ground be 
poor, a fortnight earlier. Sow in shallow' drills, eight inches apart, 
and thin the plants to six inches apart in the row: keep the."; 
clear of weeds, hoe about them before winter sets in, and draw the 
earth close up to the stems'Of the plants^ taking care that the dirt 
dobiot fall into the hearts. Tiic (,round should be rather of the 
drier description ; for if wet, and-.Hie winter be severe, the plants 
'will be killed.'They w ifl have dfie Ibaves in the month of Novem¬ 
bers or before : fdr use, the outside leaves should be taken off first, 
orvather, these only should be taken off, leaving all the rest, and 
they should be pinched off w ith the finger and 4>'e thumb close to 
the stem of the pkjnt. The plaitf wifi keep growing, more or less, 
all the winter, ewept in very hard weather, aud will keep 
ing a supply from the beginning of November t(f the latter end of 
May, when tlv? seed atqlks will begin^to rise, and when the sum- 
jner spinage ,sowed in the latter end c of February, and cultivated in 
the “same way as the former, will 1 be ready to supply their place. 
‘About thf first of May, ahotfier lowing 01 summer spinage should 
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take place ; but this will be geneially supplauted *by peas, beaus, 
and other summer crops. If, however, the leader v\ish, like me, 
to have it all the summer, he must sow again in the month of 
June, and again in the month of July. These tw'O lattflfc sowings 
being made in the coolest and least sunny part j)t the garden. As 
to saring the seed of the spinage, S few pknits of each sort will be 
‘sufficient. The plants must be pulled up before the seed be dead 
ripe,»or the birds will have every grain. It is a coarse-looking 
see^Bvilh a thick lyisk updh it ; but the sn^dl bisds are very fond 
o,f flj and will begin to hammer it out of the husks while these 
are still green. The seed-plants, wjien pulled up, should be laid 
in the sun to become perfectly dry, and the seed should be then 
rubbed off and put by in a dry place. 

192. SQUASH, sometimes caded Vege^ahle M \urow ; and, 
though the thing is certainly very good as a vegetable, and the 
former namS not vety flattering, the latter is certainly beyond its 
merits. This plant, or rather this tribe of plants, i^gpf the pump- 
kimkind. There are seveial sorts, some for summer use and some 
for winter use. The summer kinds that 1 have are the flat bush, 
the lomj bush, the crooked-itcc/yd bush ; that is to say, they grow 
upright and branch out like a little bush ; whereas the winter sorts 
run upon the ground like ducumbers and melons. The time for 
sowing all the sorts, in England, is abewt the middle of May in 
the south, and perhaps the first week in June in the north. The 
squash is not so tender as the cucumber, an<^ will staiftl any littlo 
frosts that we have in June, though such frosts check them in their 
growth. To have them early* they ^should be sowed in a gentle 
Jiot-bed hi April. Pu?uut i^to pots in the manner diiectpjJ for 
cucumbers. They should.be- topped, wTile in (ljp pots, 41 the 
.manner directecTfor cucumbtsr^ about .the middle of May, tlje, 
pots should be taken out and sunk in the uutjual "rouui^ and a* 
frame set er them, or they should ligve a coveting of hooj s^and 
mats for the night-hjme, just to keep off the frosts. About the 
middle of \Fune7They shou^l dy: planted out in tho open level 

S ad, which need not be exceedingly iich.« l fiie distance for the 
IBHs ougl^t to be live feet at the lea.-t^aiul lor j|ie running 
sorts, of which I have the white winter stptush, and the bell-shaped• 
winjfj^squaslt, should be ste feet at the It*a* t. The ground should 
be kept very clean. When fhe.’plan^i are put out of the potsidii 
balls should be sunk in tilt: groqufl toja’level with tfe, ground, « 
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little water sho'uld be given to each ball after it is fixed in the 
earth, and a little dry earth should be drawn up round the stems 
of the plants to the height of the seed-leaf. In about a fortnight, 
a very ni^e hoeing should be given to the whole of the ground. In 
another fortnight, .a very nice digging to the whole of the ground, 
and the summer sorts will begin to produce for use, by the* latter 
end of July. If the first crop fail, or appear to be likely to fail, 
you may sow again f in July, and even in August; that is to say, 
the sunimer'sorts, aud I dare say, the winter sorts too, butjfcive 
no experience upon that head. I sowecj, some in the moms of 
August last year, about five-aud-twenty plants in number, and htd 
bushels of squashes fit for use before the frost came. All the bush 
squashes are of a yellow colour before they are fit for use, though 
I have seen them in the markets in England for sale when still 
green. Of all the soits, the flat-bush is the best for the summer, 
and the long w hite for the winter. The manner of booking them 
is very simj^. They are merely washed clean, and boiled for 
about twenty minutes ; but by tunning a f jrk into them, you k'.iow 
when they are done in the same way that you judge in the case of 
a turnip. The summer sorts mqst not hang on the plant long, 
except you wish to save the seed. You soon discover what is their 
usual size, and as 80 on as they arrivb at that, they are fit to be 
gathered. They 'require no peeling as a turnip does : and if they 
be (as the winter squashes will be) much larger than they are 
wanted fot one time, you may cut a part off, and leave the rest for 
use another day. 'Ihey are certainly far preferable to the best of 
turnips ; and though they are not actually marrow, they are a very 
delightful vegetable, and then produce is prodigious. If well cul¬ 
tivated, I date say that a single plapt of the flat bush squash would 
produce a busl^l of fnqt; but^-^e the cucumBer and all other 
plants of the same < description, if you wish the plant to continue 
producing tor a long while, you ihust take care to gather every 
fruit as soon as it becomes fit for use, and be tore it begins to ripen 
its seed. The small ones, that r . ; 3 to say, the fruit gathered at a 
very early stage, wnen not much bigger than a large ,\va hiut t _ jfo- 
instanre, qjake excellent pickles,' much better thac cucumbers If 
you wish t() sate the seed, you must proceed in exactly the same 
manner as directed in thef case of the cVtcumber. ‘ .. 

; 1 93. TAN SEY.—A peienuial qulinary and medieval herb, pro¬ 
pagated fi<vn seed, if you like ; .but bom offsets is the* easiest 
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way : a plant or two would be sufficient for a garden, and when 
once it had taken root, it would remain there for a life-time. 

194. TARRAGON is a very hot, peppery herb, used in soups 
and salads. It is perennial, and may be propagated Vm seed 
sowed at any time in the spring, or from offsets put out in either 
spring or fall. Its young and tender tops only are used. It is 
eaten with beef-steaks in company with mipced shalots. A man 

S oubtless live very well without it; but an orthodox clergy- 
nce told m# that lfe and six other.? one? ate some beef- 
with shalots and tarragon, and that# they “ voted, unani- 
“ynously, that beef-steaks never were so eaten !” If you will have 
it hi winter, you must dry it in the maimer* directed for sage and 
other herbs. 

195. THYME.—There are two distinct sorts of this popular 
and most fragrant herb. One is called common thyme, and the 
other lemon thyme ; both are perennial, both may be propagated 
from seed, but both may also be propagated fi oin Offsets or part¬ 
ings of the roots, and this is the easiest way. The winter some¬ 
times destroys thyme. Some of both sorts should be preserved for 
winter use, cut at the same std£e as is directed for the sage ; and, 
as in the case of all other Ijerbs, cut when perfectly dry, aud dried 
in the shade, in some place where it receives 110 wet either from 
rains or dews during the drying. 

196. TOMATUM.—This plant comes from countries border¬ 
ing on the Mediterranean. Of sorts there ate the red, the yellow, 
aud the white. The fruit is qsed for various purposes, aud is sold 
at a pretty high price. The plan* must be raised in a gentle 
hot-bed pretty earrly in Aprils or'late in JVIarch, put into sma'lf pots 
.whey they are |yvo inches* lygh, and turned out fnto. the natural 
ground about the first week in «fcme ; blit even tfien they anust^Je 
put oh the south side of a wJjl, or in some ofljer warm ;uk\ shel¬ 
tered situation*. If close to a wall, their runnel* may be tAined 
up it by the mgaps df shreds, w hen the leaves and fruit make a very 
beautiful appearance. If ifcit ^lose*to a wall,•there must be sticks 
train the vines up and to tie them to. The ground in which 
they are plynt&i should be*kept very clean * and frequently stirmj, 
about thent. If you intend to save tin; *eed, you should have a 
plan*or two very early.placed against a south wall. 

*§97. TURNIP.—I ajp hei% tp ^JteaJi of turnips to.bfe cultivsfted 
in a garden Jor table use, andji’ot Jo bh cultivated in a'field fgr the 
use of cattlfiK but as the Swedish tiirnip or rut a hngn, yields irtost 
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delicate greens for use in March, a few of these might find a place 
in a garden. It is true that they are to be found upon almost every 
farm ; but you must go to the farm to get them, and get leave to 
take them'into the bargain ; so that a couple ol rows across one 
of the plats ought \o find a place in the garden. The garden- 
turnip is called the stone-turnip by some; by others, the early 
white Dutch-turnip ^ some say that they are both the same ; theie 
is another turnip which has a long and taper root, and not a Targe 
bulb in proportion ; dud this is called,"in Hampshire at leas^pfohe 
mouse-tailed turnip, «. But the finest turnip' for eating that I ever 
saw, I never yet saw in England. . It is a little flat turnip. iW 
bulb lies almost wholly upon the top of the ground, sending down, 
from the centre of it, if slender tap. This bulb is about four or 
five inches in diameter in general, and not above two inches 
through in depth. The flesh is of a deep yellow colour. This sort 
of turnip is in universal use. throughout the northern states of 
America. Setae farmers in England cultivate the yellow Scotch 
turnip, as it is called; and if this turnip 1 *really did come frdm 
Scotland, there is something good that is Scotch, at any rate. This 
yellow turnip is cultivated in Herefordshire under the name of the 
ox turnip ; agd I remember that Mr. Palmer of Bollitree told me 
that it far exceeded, in point of richness, and in point of standing 
the ■weather, all other turnips except the Swedish : I think his 
account way, that weight for weight, it was half way between the 
common turnip and she Swedish, as food for cattle. However,, 
the chances are that, as people like white better than yellow in a 
turnip, they will prefer the early white Dutc|r, or early stone, to any 
othet. ■ The manner of propagating End cultivating all the sorts is 
the same. Spring turnips, or ralliejvoarly summer turnips, are very 
psor tlijpgs : the plant lhust haVe cold weather to make it really 
good/, do wlifit you* will, it will be hot if you have it tO ( eat in the 
early'part of the summer ; but if you wish to have r theta at that 
time, you must sow- them in March. The nianjaer of sowing is, 
in shallow drills, a foot or fifteeif^indhes apart, and "the plants 
thinned to eight or, nine inches in the row. The fly, or*Tatlpar_£he 1 
Jica, is apt for take them off, and, in tfiat case, therfc is no remedy 
but sowing again The ground between them should bp kept clean,, 
and it should not be fresh dunged, fgr that will be sure to -make 
fnti’n' rank mid hot. Depend rathe;- updu the Tdllj an principle 
of- causing "grow th by tillage. For autumnal and winter use, tur- 
ft.ps 'are very gpod and,very convenient, seeing that they may < be 
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so easily preserved from the frost, even in the severest winters. To 
ensure a crop, you should sow in the last week of July, or the first 
of August, in the south of England, and a week or two earlier to¬ 
wards the north. It is a very good way to sow again in*the last 
week of August, especially in good and warm joil, for these will 
be sound in the mouth of March, and, if the winter be mild, quite 
large enough, while those sow'ed eailier will bgcome woolly by that 
time.’ But there is a way to prevent this woollincss,: that is to 
say, taking up the turnips and taking oil' their gVeens and roots 

£ ly in November, keeping them in a cellar or some other conve¬ 
nt place, taking care to exclude all bruised, broken, or rotten 
turnips or parts of turuips. A small conical heap mjule in the 
garden, upon the top of the ground, covered *first with straw and 
then with earth, will keep the turnips perfectly sound until March, 
so that, be tjje winter what it may, you may always have turnips 
ready for use ; and, as they are not in a state to grow, they will 
not become woolly. 

lt)8. WORM WOOl} is a herb purely medicinal. It may be 
propagated from seed, from slips, or from offsets : it is perennial, 
and a foot square in the herb-befl is enough to be allowed 1 to it. It 
loses its leaves in the winter; and therefore, for winter --use, it 
must be cut and dried in the manner direc ted in the case of other 
herbs, and put by^and preserved in paper bags. 

199 . Nota Bene.— BORAGE.—l omitted the insertion of this 
plant in due alphabetical order, and as the pointer treads closely* 
upon my heels, I am obliged tp mention it here.—This is a very 
pretty flowering plant. , One sort of "it has blue flowers, one red, 
and another white. *The onl^ us£ tfuit J ever saw borage pit to 
was putting it into wine and .water along with nutfneg, andVune 
“other things, perhaps, the mixifflre altogether being called cadi'*, 
tankard, oj by the shorter nayie cup. If oncS you have it grow¬ 
ing upon %ny spot )4 you need not talfe the trouble to sow it.* It 
bears an abundance of seed, some of which is ripe while the plant 
" is ^ill in bloom. If you vfisli'^o Iravo it yoiwg at all times, you 
ifw ia the spring, in the summer, in autuqju, or at any time. 
The plants •shdhld not stand too thick upoil the groiAd, and the 
ground should be kept clean. Any awljpvjird corner under one of 
th^flfcdges will do very .well, for borage, which, however, is by no 
meltns unornftmental in a jjoweAg§ru«u, ,both flower and,leafTJe»Jig' 
very pretty. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Fruits. Propagation,, Planting, Training and Pruning, whether 
wall-trees, espaliers, or standards, with an Alphabetical List 
of the several Fruits, and with observations on the Diseases 
of Fruit-trees. 

200. All the fruits to be treated of here, with the exception h 
the cranberry, the melon, and the strawberry, are the produce of 
trees, or of woody plants. In treating of 'them I shall pursue the 
following course: first, give instructions as to the propagation, 
next as to the p'anting, next as to the training and pruning; next 
I shall give the list of fruits; and, lastly, I shall make some re¬ 
marks on the nature and tendency of the diseases of fruit-trees, 
and on the remedies proper to be applied.' ‘ 


PROPAGATION. 

f 

201 . Ax,l fruit-trees, from the loftiest cherry down to the 
gooseberry, may be 'propagated by seed; and this would be th* 
proper way ; but nature has so contrived it that the seed of 
fruit-trees will not bring tretS to produce ( ihe same sort of fruit, 
except by mere accident; so that 1 * gardeners are compelled, in 
order “to ensure'the sort of fruit which they wislvto have, to.raise 

trees bom some part'or othfr of the wood of the tiee the like 
of winch they-wish ”to have. The several parts of the yvood^pken 
and tsed for this«purpo$e, arfe slips, layers, cuttings, *Lnd buds. 
The different methods of propagation, suiteef to A?ch k,ind will be 
mentioned under tlis> name of.-thd kintts respectively in the alpha¬ 
betical list, which,wilt form a part of this present chapter. JJrn 1 ' 
place, thor&ore, 1 anf to describe the several methods generally, 
and the general,management suited to each. , < 

202 . SLIPS are little branches of one or two years’ gffSwth, 
off from a limb or largir brtfnch ^f the tree byv a downward 

jerk of thi?'hand. You then take a sharp knife, trim off the ragged 
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bark from the bottom of the slip, and cut the tip'of the slip off 
at the same time, leaving the slip altogether to be about a foot 
long. The time of the year for taking off slips is about the be¬ 
ginning of March; and if it were a little earlier it might be as 
well. You then plant them as you would a little tree, but three or 
four inches deep in the ground, and* in a shady place ; a most con¬ 
venient place for purposes of this sort would be near the hedge on 
the sfiftth side of the garden. They should^be put in a row or 
rows'! about eighteen, inches ^part, and about a foat apart in the 


JMW. In this situation they will make shoots in the summer, and 
Hike /Dots. They should be watenjd a little at the time of plant¬ 
ing, and occasionally a little in the spring aud t summer, until they 
have shoots two or thr<* inches long. The*; are many sorts of 


apples that will admit of propagation in thif way, as quinces also 
will; and th<^common codling apple may be raised in this manner 
with the gratest facility. In a very dry and hot season, it may 


not be amiss to lay a little litter upon the ground in which the 
slips are planted in ordef to keep it cool. 


203. LAYERS.—You take a limb or branch of a tree in the 


fall, or early in spring, or at Mklsummeifand pull it dowja in such 
a way as to cause its top, or small shoots and twigs, to lie upon 
the ground. Then fasten the limb down by a peg or*two, so that 
its own force will foot raise it up. Thetf prune off all the small 
branches and shoots that stick upright; and having a parcel of 


shoots lying horizontally, lay earth upon the vj'hole, all along upon 
the limb from the point where it begins to touch the ground, and 
also upon all the bottom s of alt the shpots. Then cut the shoots 
off at the points, leaving onl^twa <7t three joints or buds beyond 
the earth. The, earth laid on should fie good, qnd the gjouud 
should be fresh digged and ntadsavery fit*: and smooth- before the^ 
branges b| laid upon it. l\e earth laid on sjiould be fibm six' 
inch^ to f foo? thick. If the limb or. mother baanclfbe very 'stub¬ 
born, a little cutjpn ftie upper side of it will make it more easy to 
bejield down. The ground slrauld be kept clean from weeds, and 
*m»ol as possible in hot weather. Perhaps rocks or stones (not 
large) are the test and codest (fevering. Thfisc lasers will be 
feady to tak%up and plant out as trees after they haveTeen laid a» 
yef(P* In cases where the branches intefidfed to bfi laid cannot be 
benKjpwn sufficiently neat to tlie grqpnd without danger of l^b. 
ing them off, a box of earth or a pan with notches in-t&e sides! to 
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lay the branch* in may be used. Viue9 may, by means of pots with 
opening si ;es, be laid as they are growing in the grapery or against 
the wall'; and this is frequently done by the gardeners as matter 
of curiosity mixed wdth utility. They lay a shoot in this manner 
in the spring, and when it has rooted and is in full bearing in the 
fall, they cut it off immediately below the pot, and produce at 
table a growing tree covered with ripe fruit. The earth, however, 
in boxes, or pans, dir pots, being in small bodies, necessarily dries 
up sooner fhai> wheq not so ; and therefore when this method of 
laying is adopted, great care must be taken to W'atcr constant! 
so as to keep up the required moisture. And not only d^s : 
limb require this n\oisture to make it root, Itut, when rooted, the 
young roots require it to keep them alive.* To cause the limb to 
put forth roots, it is a' common practice to prick it nearly through 
in two or three directions, at one of the joints that are to be 
buried under ground ; or to cut a notch nearly half w'ay through 
the limb. At these wounds, matter oozes out which quickly 
causes the putting forth of young roots. ’ 

204. CUTTINGS are shoit pieces cut from trees in the month 
of February. You take*h Shoot of the last year, and cut it off with 
a small piece of the preceding year’s wood at the bottom of it, if « 
that be-convenient. -The shoot should be a sound and strong one, 
and it is not absolutely* necessary that it should have a piece of 
the preceding year’s wood. The cutting should have, altogether, 
about six joints or byi’s, and three of these should be under ground 
when planted. The cutting should be fixed firmly in the ground, 
and the cuts should be perfqfmed with a sharp knife, so that there 
raay ( be nothing ragged or broised *bout the* bark. As to situa¬ 
tion, patering,, and the rest, follow precisely th^. directions* given 
in the case of the slips. «Curran£3 arid gooseberries, some apples, 
and a great number of flowering slir/bs, are universally.pronacated 
fronF cuttings. 

2$5. BUDS are little pieces taken out frdm sid^ of a shoot 
in the summer, containing a newly-fanned bud, which is fixed jnto 
the side of a bianclTgrowing upon another tree ; but as buds 
be more fujjy described when I dome to the act of bbddtng, nothing 
.more is necessary upon the subject in this place. t ® 

20G. STOCKS. —Trie general way* of obtaining ffuit-tflliAof 
sfeJatger kinds is by grafting or thudding ; and this grafjiaff or 
budding is'performed by putting cutting's or buds upon other trees. 
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They may be put upon large tiees, which ate already bearing ; ><> 
that, by these arts, you may hate mtmcious soits of bruit upo i the 
same tiee ; but, what I am to treat of here is the manner of rais¬ 
ing young trees ; and, to have these, there must be stoics pre¬ 
viously prepared to receive the grafts or the buds ; therefore, I now 
proceed to ‘give directions for the making of this previous prepa¬ 
ration or provision. Under the name of the different fruit s, J shall 
speak «of the sort of stocks suitable to each 4 but f may observe 
here, that the stocks for apples are crabs, # or agpleS ;6hut the 
stocks for pears are pqprs, quinces, or hawthorn ; and that the 
<fcc 1 m for peaches and nectarines are plums,'peaches, nectarines, 
or almmds ; that the stocks for apricots are plums or apricots: 
that the stocks for plums are plums ; that the) stocks lot cherries 
are cherries ; and that the stocks for medlarssor pears are hawthorn. 
In many of the cases, stocks may be raised from suckers, and they 
are so raised f but never ought to be so raised. Suckers are shoots 
that come up out of tire ground, starting hom the roots of trees, 
audmre very abundant from pears and plums, and sometimes from 
cherries. . They run to wood, and produce suckers themselves in 
abundance, which trees do not. that aie raised from sepus, cut¬ 
tings, or layers. Suckers, therefore, never ought to be used go 
graft or bud upon ; for if yoti graft a pear, for instance* upon a pear 
sucker, the tree begins to send out suckers almost immediately ; 
and, in America,!where this hasty and lazy practice prevails, I 
have seen a pear orchard with all the ground cohered witlj 
underwood formi g a sort of coppice. I will therefore say no 
more about suckers, but proceed now to the proper mode of 
obtaining stocks, fiyst'speukyig .oW those which are to be ob¬ 
tained from the pips, and ilien of those ^hich are to be obtained 
- from the stoues. * The pips dtf (gabs, apples, [leaps, and quinces, 
are obtained from the fruit; \he three former in great abundance,* 
whei# ciej^t, perry, or verjarce, is jnade; th# lall with some 
difficulty, on accouifWof the comparative rareness'of the fruit* but 
quioge stocks are so easily'obt^ued from cuttings or layers, that 
% thi£ is no^a matter of much, consequence* "The pips are, of 
course, collectqfi in the fall ofVhe year;.anti, wlijji collected, 
jnake them dry, put them immediately into fine dry earth or sand*, 
ami-keep thRn safe from mice until the'nfonth of‘March. When 
tl&month comes, dig'a.jfiecj of "round well and truly 
it richmake it very fiffe, foyrh it ^hto beds thr««*feet wide, 
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draw drills a6ross it at eight inches’ distance, make them from 
two to three inches deep, put in the seeds pretty thickly, cover 
them completely, tread the earth down upon them; and then 
smooth,, the surface. When the plants come up, thin them to 
about three inches apat t; and keep the ground between them 
perfectly clean during the summer. Hoe frequently; but not deep 
near the plants; for we are speaking of trees here; and trees do 
not renew their roots so quickly as a cabbage or a turnip does. 'These 
young t£e£ should be kept during the first r summer as moist as 
possible, without watering; and the way to keep them as moist 
as possible is to keep the ground perfectly clean and to hoejjfc 
frequently. I cannot help observing here, upon an observwron of 
Mr. Marshall : “ As to weeding ,” says he, “ though seedling 
“ trees must not be smothered, yet some small weeds may be suf- 
“ fered to grow in the summer, as they help to shade the plants and 
“ to keep the ground cool.” Mercy on this gentleritan’s readers ! 
Mr. Marshall had not read Tull ; if he had, he never would 
have written this very erroneous sentence. It is the root of the ' 
weed that does the mischief. Let there be a rod of ground well set 
with even “ small weeds,” and another rod kept weeded. Let them 
adjoin each other. Go, after fifteen or twenty days of dry wea¬ 
ther ; examine the two; and you will find the weedless ground 
moist and fresh, while the other is dry as d^st to a foot deep. 
The root of the weed sucks up every paiticle ot moisture. WHat 
pretty things they are then to keep seedlings trees cool !—To pro¬ 
ceed : these seedlings, if well managed, will be eight inches highland 
some higher, at the end of the first'summer. The next spring they 
should be taken up ; or this may be^done In fh e fall. They should 
be planted in rows, four" feet apart, ta give room to turn aboqj 
amongst them .-.and at tyo feet apaft in the rows, if intended to- 
ISe grafted or budded without beindlgain removed. If intended 
to be again rCmovjd, before.grafting or budding, theyTpay be put 
at a foot apart. They should be kept clean by itieing between them, 
and the ground between them should foe digged in the fill, but not 
at any other season r of»the year. The plants will grow fgst or ■slo‘tjJyi/ 
according t^> the fhaqagement; 4nd the proper age £or budding 
jor grafting is from-three to five years; but it is better to have ^ 
strong stock thdb a too tvgak or too yotfhg one. The’young^tjiey 
sooner they will bear^but tjie Sooner they algp decline^Jid 
perish. Tb^peak of the kiqd of stocks liiost suitable to themiffer- 
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cut kinds of fruit-trees, is reserved till we coine to speak of the 
trees themselves; but there are some remarks to be made here, 
which have A general application, relative to the kinds of stocks. 

It is supposed by some persons that the nature of the stodk affects 
the nature of the fruit ; that is to say, that the fruit growing on 
branches proceeding from a bud, of,* graft ; partakes more or less 
of the flavour of the fruit which would have grown on the stock 
if fhe«stock had been suffered to grow to a t/ee and to bear fruit. 
This is Mr. Marshall's Motion. But, «how erron ™is it is 

must be manifest to’ evgry one, when he reacts that the stock 
#• tta pear tree is frequently tlje white-thorn. Can a pear par¬ 
take m the nature of the haw, which grows upon the thorn, and 
which is a stone-fruit to# ? If this notion were* correct, there could 
be hardly a single apple-orchard in all England ; for they are all 
grafted upon crab-stocks; and of course all the apples, in the 
course of years, would become crabs. Apricots and peaches are 
generally put on plum-stocks, yet, after centurids of this practice, 
they*do not become pluifis^y, If the fruit of the graft partake of 
the nature of the stock, wny not the wood aud leaves ? Yet, is . 
it not visible to all eyes that neither ever does so partake ?—The 
bud or graft retains its own nature wholly unchanged bj the stock* 
and all that is of consequence, as to the kind of stock, is Nffeether 
it be such as will dost long enough, anff supply the tree with a 
suitable quantity if wood. As to the stocks raised from stone- 
fruit, the stones must be taken from the fryjit when the fruit is - 
ripe, made perfectly dry in the sun ; then packed in perfectly dry 
sand, and kept there until the month of November, when the 
stones must be sowed m justfcthe.s»me manner as dcscribed,for 
tjje pigs, except that theyHiught not to*be closer, than an# inch 
. from each other in the drill, Stud# should,be covered to the depjji, 
of three inches, or perhaps a\ttle more. The plants wiircome * 
up in the s$ing, and will attain a good height <th| first stumper. 
They should be transplanted in the fall, first taking off the tap¬ 
root, and shortening the sideVoots. In the next month of April, 
4he^should.be cut down to tbe ground ant> suffered to send up 
only a singly stalk for grafting or'budding upon. T^ey should 
qpw be planted in rows at four feet apart and at a foot apart in the* 
row^iu order To give room Tor the operations of grafting and bud- 
dinjiy- There pre cases whei? stacks jaised from layers are^JTtM"' 
ferred^ these case* will be*mentiofied under the head the fruit 
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to which they apply, and the reader already knows how to raise 
stocks from layers, because it is done in just the same manner as 
when the layer is intended to be a tree to bear fruit without bud¬ 
ding or'-grafting. I cannot dismiss this part of the subject without 
exhorting the reader never to make use of suckers as stocks : by a 
very little additional care you‘obtain seedling stocks; and really 
if a man have not the trifling portion of industry that is here re¬ 
quired, he is unworlhy of the good fruit and the abundant crftps 
which, *fh proper management, he* may generally make himself 
sure of. t , 

207. GRAFTING.—When I come to the alphabetical Jist of 

fruits, I shall speak t of those circumstances connected with grafting 
in which one sort of fruit differs from another ; but the mode of 
performing the operation of grafting, and the mode of doing other 
things relative to the stock and the scion, are the same in all cases, 
therefore I shall in this place give the instructions necessary for a 
knowledge of the arts of grafting and budding. There ip another 
thing, too, which is equally applicabl^gp ill cases, and which dught 
to be mentioned before I enter upon the subject of grafting and 
budding; and that is this, that the stock ought to stand one whole 
summer upon the spot where it is grafted or budded before that 
operation is performed upon it. If stocks be planted out in the 
fall, the sap does not ris£ vigorously enough inpthe spring to afford 
a fair chance for the growing of the graft; but another remark of 
equal importance is, that fruit-trees should stand only one summer 
on the spot whence they are to be removed to their final destina¬ 
tion, because if they stand.longer than this, they will have large 
and h> n g roots, great amputations hmst take place, and the tree 
suffer exceedingly. ' ‘ , 

208. Grafting is the joining st,cutting of one to another tree 
in such a w^y as that the tree on w^4"ch the cutting is placed sends 
up f its sap intOjtlfe cutting ?and makes it grow anti become a tree. 
When a cutting is thus applied it is called &scwfi. Certain stocks 
have been found,to be suilpd tc certain scions, but these will be 
particularly mentioned hereafter in the articles treating of the re 
spective hinds of fn.it. It is best that I confine' myself heie, as 
much as possible, to instructions as to the time qf grafting, the 
mode of preparing the scion, the mode^of performing the opi nion 

‘"'bf'^Vafting, and lastly to the treatment "of the plant grafted^r^The 
time of gifting is, generally, from the beginning of February to 
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the end of March, beginning with the earliest sorts of trees, as 
plums, cherries, and pears, and ending with the latest, as apples. But 
seasons are different, and in a backward one the season for graft¬ 
ing will be backward, and in such case, the fullness and bursting 
appearance of the stocks, and the mildness of the weather, must 
be <Jur guides. Not but much pore than the necessary im¬ 
portance is attached to this matter by us; for I have seen an 
American negro-man, sitting by a six-plate stove, graft mg apple 
trees in the mouth of January, and then putting avfay thegrafted 
pjants in a cave there to wait till April, before#he planted them ! 
However, it is certain that mild weather with occasional showers 
is the best time for grafting. The inode of preparing the scion 
comes next: iu the earfy part of February lake from the tree 
which you mean to propagate as many branches of last year’s 
wood as you £hink will cut into the quantity of scions that you 
want: but in choosing what branches to take, let the vigour of 
the tree guide you in some measure. If it be a healthy, flourish¬ 
ing, and young tree, take y*r branches from the outside shoots, 
for the upright ones at the top, or those near the middle, are more 
likely to be given to produce woRd than fruit. Yet do hot take 
branches from the lowest pa# of the tree if you can gvoid it, as 
these are sure to be more puling in their nature. In case the tree 
be old, or weakly, t/en choose the most vigorous of its last’year’s 
shoots, no matter wTiere they grow. Keep these branches buried 
to the middle in dry mould ; aud, when the season for grafting 
arrives, take them up and cut them into proper lengths. The 
middle part of each branch will generally be found to be the best; 
but your brandies mfty be scarce dnd fevy iu number, and tli%n 
make u*e of every part. Each $cion should have froifi three td six 
buds on it; but six will, in alljcaslk, be qdlte enough, as thejje r* 
no use in an extraordinary leng^ji of scion ; but*, on tie contrary > 
it may be productive pf much mischief by overloading the haul 
with young fhoots anti leaves as summer advances, aud thereby 
makjgg it more subject to afccidfcnt drum hijjh^winds* or heavy 
rllins. « • ^ ^ , 

209. The operation of grafting is performed’many wa^, though 
n<* one of then^differs from any of the othepspn principle, which is 
thut^r bringing the under, or ipner bark of the scion to bear upon 
the s&a^ bark #f the stock £ so tha^thff s^ion is (as I sajji belor^) 
a branch of another tree, brought %nd *mad£ to occupy* precisely' 
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the place where a branch has been cut off. The sap of the stock 
flows upward towards the scion, and will flow on into the scion, 
provided it find no interruption. Here therefore is the nicety : to 
fit thoSfe two barks so closely the one upon the other that the sap 
shall proceed onward into the scion just as it would have done into 
the amputated branch, causing the scion to supplant the bnftich. 
1 shall only mention and illustrate two modes of grafting, namely, 
tongue-^qfting anS cleft-grafting. These two it is necessary for 
me to speak of separately and thoroughly to describe, for they are 
not both of them applicable in all cases/the former being used in 
grafting on small-sized stocks, and small blanches of trees, and 
the latter on large stocks and large blanches. 

210 . Tongue-grafting. —Suppose you"to have your stock of the 
proper age for grafting (and for all about which see above, the 
article on stocks), you cut it off at three or four inches from the 
ground, and, with a very sharp, straight, and narrow-bladed graft¬ 
ing-knife, cut a thin strip of wood and bark upward frpin about 
two inches below the top of your alr^d'j’ shortened stock. ‘Make* 
this cut at one pull of the knife, inserting the edge rather hori¬ 
zontally, and when it has gone through the bark and into the wood 
a little short of the middle, pull, straight upwards (plate 3, 
fig. 1 , a h). 

PLATE 3. 



1. ' Fig. 2. Ifni. 3. * Fig. 4. Fig. S.i 
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Then, at less than half way down this cut, and with the blade 
of your kuife across the cut, the edge downward, cut a very thin 
tongue of not more than three-eighths of an inch long (plate S, 
fig. 1. c). Proceed nearly ia the same way with the bottom part 
ot the scion : out first a narrow strip of wood and bark out, but 
not putting the knife iu horizontalty as yorf have done with regard 
to the stock at fig. 1, a, nor bringing it out straight to the end to 
make* a shoulder or angle, as you have done fvith the stock at fig. 
1, h ; but making a. sloping cut (plate 3, fig. 2, * b) ot about the 
same length as the cut tin the slock, or a iittjp less, if any thing • 
then make a tongue (plate 3, fig. 2#c) to correspond with tharin 
the stock, but recollect that this must be cut upward instead of 
downward; then place the scion upon the stock, inserting the 
tongue of the scion into the tongue of the*stock. Bring the four 
edges of bark, that is, the .two edges of the cut in the top of the 
stock, and the two corresponding edges of the cut in the bottom of 
the sciqp, to meet precisely ; or, if the scion be in diameter a 
sinlller piece of wood tAa$ the stock, so that its two edges of bark 
cannot both meet those of the stoefej then let only one meet, but 
be sure that that one meets precisely. Observe well ’that this 
can never be, unless the first cut in the stock and that in the scion 
(plate 3, figures 1 and 2, a and b) be as even as a (fie, and per¬ 
formed by a knifcyscarcely less sharp thin a razor. Take a com¬ 
mon pruning-krife, and attempt to make a cut of this kind, and 
■yju will find, when you come to fit the sejon on, tfiat, squeeze 
them together as you may, you will, in most cases t see. light 
between the parts of the stock and tlte scion that you are trying to 
join so effectually asithat the %ap e/ltill flow out of the one and^into 
jheotfier, unconscious ofhny division at all! BuUl will net sup¬ 
pose anybody so ungain (a? it *is called# in Hampshire) a^ t%go 
about so nice an operation 1^ this without being prepared with 
the proper* instrument for performing it; and, ^therefore, I^now 
suppose t^e scion pflt on properly, and. presenting the appearance 
as iu plate 3, fig. 3. But this is no£ all: the operation is not yet 
coThplpte.. The tw'o parts t^is joined nnlst be bound closely to 
one anotheg by matting, or*bass' as the gardeners c#ll it (pi. 3, 
fig. 4). A single piece tied on to the stock an ‘inch or so below' the 
part-grafted, and then wound closely up *till it reach the very top 
oPt^ stock^will, if welf'dona^ almost ensure the junction f-ii tit, 
lest parching winds shouTIl come* and# Vnit un all v(rotation/n. is 
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usual to put on, besides the bandage of matting, a ball of well- 
beaten clay, sprinkled over with a little wood-ashes, or the fine 
siftings of cinders, to cover completely the parts grafted, that is, 
from an? inch below them to an inch or so above them (pi. 3, 
fig. 5); and even to prevent this ball of clay from being washed 
oft' by heavy rains, it is well td tie round it a covering of coarse 
canvass, or else to earth up the whole plant as you do peas or 
beans, drawing a little mould round it so as nearly to reach the 
top of the clay. <■ Something now remains to be said on the future 
treatment of the grafted plant. In a month’s time, at least, you 
win see whether the scion ba v e.taken; it will then be either 
bursting forth into leaf, or it will be irrecoverably dead. In this 
latter case, take off immediately canvass, vday, bandage and dead 
scion, and let the stock push forth w hat shoots it please, and re¬ 
cover itself. In the former case, however, you must, as soon as 
the scion is putting forth shoots, cut off, or rub off, all shoots pro¬ 
ceeding from the stock between the ground and the clay, as these, 
if suffered to push on, would divert thq, Sap away from the schrn, 
and probably starve it; then carefully stake the plant, that is, put 
a small stick into the ground atowithin three inches, or there¬ 
abouts, of the root, and long enough to reach a few inches above 
the scion, which you will tie to it slightly with a piece of wetted 
matting. This is really necessary ; for, when tie shoots proceed¬ 
ing from the scion become half a foot long, they, with the aid of 
their leaves, become so heavy that, when blown to and fro by the 
wind,.they jvill break off immediately above the clay, or become loos¬ 
ened down at the part joined 1 o the stock. The staking being done, 
you need do nothing more till hbout the middle of June, when you 
should take off the whole mass of canvass, clay, and bandage ; but 
be. ' ery careful, in taking oft' the clay, not to break off the plant at 
the junction. , It should be done 1,-y a careful hand, and after a 
day or two of rqin^ weather,' as then the clay is moist,"end comes 
off without so much danger to the plant as when itis^not. On 
taking off the clay^there is foqnd a litt'e sharp angle left at the top 
of the stock ; this.should now be cat smooth off, as is .marked' Dy 
the dots at c in fig. 3: The bark of the stqck and that pf the scion 
will heal over this, and the union is then complete. Lastly, it is, 
frequently found that mould, and sometimes small vermin, heve 
eoirdtted round the heretofore-covered parts of the plant, accord¬ 
ing as the cfay has been cracked by the sun. Rub off all mould 
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with your fingers. No instrument does it so welf; and kill all 
vermin in the same way; and it is not amiss to finish this 
work by washing the joined parts with a little soap and water, 
using a small painting-brush for the operation. All thesg things 
done, you have now only to guard against high winds, for, if the 
plants be not staked as is above described, they will very likely be 
broken off" by them, and, in this work of destruction, you will 
have &e mortification to see the finest of yoiA plants go first. 

211. Cleft grafting. —This, as I said above,.is a species of 
grafting adopted in case* where the stock is large, or where it con¬ 
sists of a branch or branches of a tre§ headed down. In either of 
these cases, saw off horizontally the part you wish to graft, and 
smooth the wound oveP with a carpenter’s plane, or a sharp long- 
bladed knife (plate 4, fig. 1). 

PLATE 4. 



_ Fig. 1. Fin. 2. Fig. 3. 

Prepare your scion in this manner : at about an inch and a half 
from the bottom, cut jf in the form of the blade of a razor, that is, 
make it sharp on onS side amf let itTie blunt at the back, wher# you 
•will rfilso take c»re to leave, the bark whole (plate 4, figm 2, a). 
Having thus prepared the sc^»n,%iake a Split (piaffe 4, fig. L, in 
the crown j>f the' saw-cut, downwards, for about twc^inches, taking 
care that^he two ^ides of this splif be perfdfctty even. Il^ild it 
then ope* by means of a chisel or a wedge (or, when the stock is 
bgt a small one, your knife), ariti insert the «aion, the sharp edge 
going* inwards, and th% bark^i^e, or razof-bqpk, remaining out¬ 
ward, so thfct, <Si taking out the wedge or chisd, the cleftscloses firmly 
* upon the s<*on (plate 4, fig. 3), the two edges of bark formed fey 
tjfe cleft squeezing exactly,upon the two edges of bark formed by 
the^unt raAir-back. ^Jo mdke^the»tp r o barks meetprecflfciy is, 
the reader yill see, the only tfic^ty ift his operatioif^*but (his is 
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so essential that the slightest deviation will defeat the purpose. 
Iritis sort of grafting, the stock on which you graft is generally 
strong enough to hold the scion close enough within its cleft with¬ 
out the^aid of binding, and then it is better not to bind ; but, as it 
is also necessary to prevent air circulating within the, wounded 
parts both of the stock and the scion, use grafting-clay to cover 
them over so as effectually to exclude that air, and cover the clay 
with a piece of coarse canvas, wetting it first, and then billfling it 
on securely', ^u tlii% way, the stock being strong, you may insert 
several scions on the same head, by making several different clefts, 
and putting one scion in each ; but this can only be to ensure your 
having two to succeed, for, if all the scions that you can put upon 
one head 'take, you must choose the two most eligible, and sacri¬ 
fice the rest, as more than two leading limbs from such head ought 
not to be encouraged. The season for performing this sort of 
grafting, and the mode of preparing the scion, and the future 
treatment of the tree, are precisely the same as in Tongue-grafting. 

212. I have mentioned an application of clay to be use5 in 
grafting : but it may be as well here to give some particular in¬ 
struction? as to preparing this, btyoie 1 end this article on graft¬ 
ing. The object being to put something round the wounded part 
§f the stock and the scion that shall exclude water and air, it is 
necessary, of, course, that the application be adhesive and close. 
Pure yellow or blue clay is both, if you beat ir well with a good 
stout sticky now-and-then pouring on a little water to fnake it 
work. Get it, in this way, to be perfectly pliable in the hand. 
Beat it upon a hard stone, ,pr a boarded floor, or a brick floor 
swept clean first; but beat itcagainiaud again, returning to it for 
two or three days, and taking a spell each day. Jf you suffer it to 
remain hard, besides the danger olbuniettling the scion in squeezing 
round this untractablc mass, it cracks, the very first hot day, and 
is utterly useless. «Let it, there foie, be so loose thtft t^S man w»ho 
follows the grafifer, to put^it on, can take off a piece a/ad readily 
flatten it out, into a kind of pancake,<• an inch or so thick, qnd 
wrap it, without any exertion on hi/? part, or any resistance on the 
part of the jjlant, ftmqd the grafted tree, 'f’hen he Should sprinkle 
a^ little wood-ashes over the whole to dry it, and, prevent its 1 
cracking from the heat of the sun. 

3J*1. BUDDING is performed for' precisely the tame pujjpose 
a» gmfting$*CHd, like grafting, It is performed in many different 
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ways ; but .1 shall only notice the most, usual, and, as long expe¬ 
rience has ascertained, the best, method : namely, that T budding, 
so called from the form of the two cuts that are made in the bark 
of the stock to receive the bud (pi. 5, jig. 1); or shield kudding, 
as it is sometimes called, from the form of the ptbce of bark on 
which the bud is seated (pi. 5, jig. 2 ), assuming the shape of a 
shield when it is prepared to be inserted within the T cut in the 
stock* The only solid difference between bidding and grafting is 

* PLATE 5 . 



Fig. I. Fig. 2. Fin. 3. 


this, that whereas, in grafting you insert on the stack a branch 
already produced, in budding you insqjt only the bud. I shall 
proceed, in treating of this matter, in the same way that I did in 
the p needing article ; namely, as to the season proper fair budding, 
the choosing and preparing of the hud, the Operation of budding, 
and the future treatment of the plant budded. 

214. The season far budding i^, generally, from the latter end 
of July to the latter end August, the »criteiions being a ptump 

% app<Siraiice of title bud fornjed # on the spring shoot of thf same 
year, seated in the angle of Vi leaf; and a readiness in theJ»ai 1 f of 
the stock, ta sejparate from thiwood. 

215. In choosing jxnd preparing the bud, fix on one seated at 
pbout th^ middle of a healthy ^shoot of the Midsummer growth. 
TJaese are, generally speaking, most inglii&d to fruitfulness. 
ChooSe a cloudy day, if you lane a choice of days at this season, 
and, if no?} perform your work early in the.morning, or in the 

'evening. The time beings proper, you #e,ver the branch on which 
yfu find buds to‘your-liking.. Take this with you to the stock 
that'you are |oing to buck HolclingMte branch in ygafcjgft^hand, 
the largest %nd downward, ai sloping 4 : 111 from about a/ inch 
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aud a half below the bud, .to about an inch above it, suffering your 
kmre to go through the bark, aud about half way into the wood, 
cutting out wood aud all. This keeping of the wood prevents the 
bud and'its bark from drying while you are preparing the incision 
in the stock ; ?,nd, if you w ish to carry buds of scarce sorts to any 
distance, you may do so safely If) y putting their ends in water or in 
damp moss, but it is always safer, as well in grafting as in budding, 
to perform the operation with as much expedition as poSsible, 
but particularly* it is so in budding. * 

216 . Operation of budding. Cutoff the leaf under which the 
bud is seated, but leave its foot-stqlk {pi. 5, fig. 2, a), and by this, 
hold it between your lips while, with your budding-knife, you cut 
two straight lines in the stock at the place A'here you wish to insert 
the bud, and this shotfld be at a place where the bark is smooth, 
free from any bruises or knots, and on the side ratjier from the 
mid-day sun. Of these lines, let the first be horizontal {pi. 5, 
fig. 1, «), and let the next be longitudinal, beginning at the middle 
of the first cut, and coming downward 1 {pi. 5, fig. 1, b). Let 
them, in short, describe the two principal bars of the Roman letter 
T. You have now to take out fmn the bark,"on which your bud 
is, the piece of wood on which the bark is, and which has served 
you up to this time, to preserve the bark and bud from drying and 
shrinking. But this is a'nice matter. In doirite it, you must be 
careful not to endanger the root, as it is called, of the bud, because 
in that is its existence. The bark (if the season be proper for 
budding) will easily detatch itself from this piece of wood, but still 
it requires very careful handling to get it oqt, without endangering 
the voot of the bud. Hold thc’6ud u(ion your flore-finger, and keep 
your tjuunb on,the wood opposite ; the'?), with the fore-fmge*: and 
thy mb of the other hand/bend b&ckjvard and forward the lower 
end of the shield, ayd thus coax the/ivood to disengage^ itself from 
the bark ; and wLfeu you fir.d it decidedly dotag sb, rAnove your 
thumb from it, and the whple piece of wood will come otit, leaving 
you [nothing but a^piece of bark of about two and a half inches’ 
long, with a bud and foot-stalk of a leaf on it. If the'root-of the 
bud be carrjed away with the piece of wood, you fyillu perceive a 
small cavity where it ought to be. In this case, thj-ow away the' 
bud and try another. * * v 

2 -KL Having succeeded in,a second attempt, now ©pen th#> two 
sidesfof "tll^SOngitudinal bar of the T, with the ivory haft of your 
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budding-knife (//l. 5, fig. 1, b), but, in doing this, faise the bark 
dearly down to the wood, for the inside of the piece of baik t* 
longing to tlie bud must be placed diiecllv against this. Havinir 
ppeued these sides wide enough to receive the longest pud of bark, 
iuseit it nicely : taking especial eaie that its inner ^de litTflatly 
against the wood of the slock. Thenjcul the upper «nd of the balk 
off so that its edge shal meet precisely the edge of the hoii/outal 
bar of,the T (pi. jfig. 1, a). With your linger and thumb, 
bring the two sides of the longitudinal bar over the bark of the 
bud, or lather the shield, and, with a piece of well-soaked matting, 
begin an inch below this bar, and bind firmly all the way up to an 
inch above tl£ horizontal bar, ti/king’good care to leave the bud 
peeping out. Bind in sych a way as to exclude the air, for that is 
the intent of binding in this case. Tie youj piece of matting on 
first, and then wind it round and round the stock as you would a 
ribbon, taking tcare not to twist the matting. Wind it slowly, and 
every time you have gone completely round, give a gentle pull to 
mak% it firm. 

218. Future treatment .—In a fortnight’s time from the opera¬ 

tion, you will discover whether the bud have taken, by its sound¬ 
ness and healthy look; and, in a fortnight after that, loosen the 
bandage to allow the whole* plant to swell; and, in *about five 
weeks from the time of budding, take awajj the bandage altogether. 
In this state the pl^nt passes the winter, and, just as the sap begins 
to be in motion, in the following spring, you head dowiythe stock 
it about half an inch above the bud, beginning behind it, and 
making a sloping cut upward to end above its point. Some gar- 
ieners leave a piece of the stoift abq^l*six inches long for the first 
year, in order to tie the first summer’s shoot to it, to prevciit*its 
aeing broken off b? the wind..* T£his may be well, wheiuthe^lant 
s exposed to high winds, but J even then,* if you see danger? yflfi 
may tie a shi*t #tick on the to^ part of the stock, and to this tie 
.he young shoot, and*then the sap all goes into the «hoots from the 
jud, instead of being divided between ft and the six inches of 
itodk left injhe other way. . ’ . * 

219. Thejjp a^ some advantages that budding has over graft- 
ijg, and these I think it right to mention. In the first place, uni- 
rer^jd experience has proved that certainffa.es succoed veiy much 
letter when buddecf than »thft same trees do when grafted : such 
ire the'peach, nectarine, apricot, plum^nd cherry ; jude^d the 
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rule is that ail stone fruits do better budded than grafted.' That 
ffky are, when budded, less given to gum, a disease peculiar to 
stone fruits, and ofteu very pernicious to them. You may also, by 
budding, put two or more branches upon a stock that would be tod 
weak to takg so many grafts; and you may bud in July when 
grafting has failed r in Marsh and April. The disadvantage of 
budding is that the trees are rendered one year later in coming 
into bearing than \fhen you graft. , 

‘220. PLANTING.—Under the heads of the several trees in the 
list which will follow hereafter, directions will be given with regard 
to the age, the size', and other circumstances which will be found 
to vary according to the several r purposes and situa^ns for which 
the trees are intended. I shall here, therefore, confine myself 
merely to the act of* planting ; that is to say, the manner of re-" 
moving a young tree from one spot and placing it in another ; the 
rules here being applicable to all trees. The first thing to be 
observed is that, though trees will grow if kept out of the ground 
for a considerable time, they ought to ba kept in that state aswhorf 1 
a time as possible, and, ^during even that short time, the roots 
ought to be exposed as little as possible to the sun and wind. The 
taking up of g young tree ought to be performed with the greatest 
possible cxre, especially if it have' stood in the place whence 
it is taken for more than one year. And here let me stop for a 
minute in order to re-impress upon the mind| of the reader the 
importance of the observation which I made in paragraph 206. 
After having read that paragraph again, the reader will please' to 
observe that all long roots must be pruned off to w ithin at most 
fotir or five inches of die's (pm of.the trfce £ and that, if the tree 
liafe stood too long in its place bef&iy; its final removal, this loss 
of ro'ot will render it absolutely ^tecessary to cuf off the upper part. 
o'i the tree very near to the ground And, even after that, will make 
it very slow do re-enter upon vigoi/ous growth. If, therefore, yon 
be wot ready for the transplanting of your frees, at the time when 
they might be transplanted, rather than let them stand A get these 
long roots, lake fcem up in the falj of the year, give the root^and 
heads a pruning, and plant fcVm, again, so thgt you may not 
experience the great°check at the final transplanting. 

221. I return now to • the taking up of the tree, ’which ought to 
be done wdthout teai ing any of the 1 roots, and which is not done 
w iljliop/.fMsh tearing on«f time«out of twenty. You ought to dig 
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some eaitli away a little distance all round the tree to a coj 
derable depth, and nearly let it tumble down of itself; for if; 
pull you break a root; and if that root be large, and break off near 
the stem of the tree, the tree will have a bad root, and wi.lj never 
grow finely. Having taken the tree fairly out of ground, you 
begin by pruning the root. All the*larger shoots of the roots you 
cut off to within six inches of the stem, and you take entirely out 
all the hairy fibres ; for they never grow again/ and they are apt to 
mould and to keep thg earth from closely touting ^he roots out of 
which the new shoots arp to come. Having pruned the root, you 
proceed to plant the tree. The holg must be much deeper and 
wider than if required for the mere reception ^>f the root. The 
earth ought to be broken very finely at the bottom of \he hole. 
When that is done, the root of the tree ouglft to be placed upon it 
in such a manner as for the tree to stand about an inch higher 
above the ground than it stood before it was removed. If the tree 
be to be placed against a wall, the head should lean gently against 
“the Vail, and the bottorfi of the trunk about eight or ten inches 
from it: if the tree be to be planted in ®ie open ground", the trunk 
should be held perfectly upright,: while thus held, very fine earth 
should be put upon the roots: if it were sifted,- so much the 
better : the tree should be joggled or shaken a little, to cause the 
earth to go down in and amongst th<* roots and fill up all the 
cavities, so that tile fine earth may touch the roots, and lie closely 
rgund them in every part. If you tumble in the rough eftrth, which 
would leave part of the roots untouched, the parts so untouched 
will mould, will perish^or become cankered. When the roots are 
all covered with ver^ fine earii, yofl may fill up the hole wifl^ the 
«arth # that has coijje out of*it, only taking*care to brpak it very fine. 
Before you have put in quite^alltthe eartji, give a ,gentle tread all 
round the tree with your foot,-, treading first at $ foot distancfT from' 

* the tree, a*3 approaching all round to within three or four inches ; 
then put the rest ot* the earth over the treading* and leave* the 
surface rouud the treading iq the form of a dish. . 

‘ *22^L If you plant late in the^ spring, lay a» little short litter into 
the dish, wnd* give the tree a* watering occasionally until the 1 
•month of Ju|y, unless the weather obviously render such operatiqp 
unnecessary. I am particularly anxioifs * that thd reader should 
attend to this part of my*instructions^ Jor, nine times out q£ ten, 
when failure takes p'ace, eareles! planting in the c«i*W%» Ij’ you 
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mMchasc trees, you should look well at the roots ; and, if they be 
vi^ large, or at all torn, it is much better to fling the trees away 
than to plant them ; for what are a few shillings, or even a few 
pounds, when compared with the loss of years, in providing 
yourself with fro it ? 


TRAINING AND PRUNING. 

223. Training and pruning go together; they are two parts 
of the same act, because you, lay the branch in its proper place tit 
the same time thafc,you cut it. They are, therefore,‘inseparable 
as matters to be treated of. There are, however, different sorts 
of tiainiug : one against walls or pails, or against a house ; and 
the trees thus situated are called wall-trees. After these, come 
espaliers and dwarf trees in various shapes for a garden. These 
will be spoken of by and by; and, at last, I shall speak of the 
planting of standard trees for an orchard'. The main principles 
of pruning are the same all cases : the objects are to render 
trees productive, to preserve the : r health, and to keep them in 
regular and convenient form ; for, in this case, as well as in 
almost every other, though nature does a great deal, she will not 
do all : she will not do 1 " every thing : she must be and will be 
assisted; and certainly the management of fruit-trees may be 
considered 'as one of the principal parts of the art of gardening. , 

224. I shall now give instructions for the pruning of peach 
trees placed against walls. . If I were to stop at every particular 
part,of the instructions, in o/ucr t<V‘ point ov.t the difference be¬ 
tween ^the pruning of a'peach tree anil that of, the apricot and 
otper trees', the mind of, the reader Would be bewildered : there¬ 
fore, 1 shall keep the peach tree sole'y in my eye while giving these 
instructions ; and,<as this heo.d of training and pru/iingWvill imme-' 
diately be followed by ai\ Alphabetical List‘of Fruits, ,the reader 
will And, under t^je name of euch, fruit, such remarks as are 
required to point out to him in whit respect he is to differ in < fiis 
training and pruning f rom the rules laid down in the wase of the 
p°ach. He will, therefore, please to observe that, ip the instruc-i 
tions which 1 aih now al/oht to give, I Wive the peach tree solely in 
my eye. 

,2Q5.‘^T*ifciing and priming “involve so many circumstances, 
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such a great variety of objects and of operations" that to ag e 
minute instructions upon the subject absolutely demand a great 
space ; and, after all, it is fortunate, when mechanical operations 
'are to be described bywords; it is extremely fortunate,, if the 
writer make himself clearly understood; and, iudegd, it is impos¬ 
sible for him to do it unless he h&ve the - best attention of the 
reader: it is not a clear statement of a fact; it is not a mere 
affirmation or negation, that is required here ;/nor is it in the coi^ 
struction of an arguiyent ami the drawing oi a cconclusion : here 
we have to describe inniynerable minute acts to be performed with 
the hands and the fingers; and^ I hpve always found that to be 
intelligible, in such a case, is the most difficult thing that one 
experiences in the use of words. lienee it is that this is 
hardly ever attempted without the assistance of drawings, or of 
something that teaches through the channel of the eye. I 
shall do my tiest to make myself clearly understood; and, if 1 
have the strict attention of the reader, I have little doubt of suc- 
■fcesdi I shall first offei* some preliminary observations, and to 
these I request the reader’s extraordinary attention. 

226 . The time, or rather times, of pruning, are common to all 
fruit trees. The winter pruning is performed in February, March, 
and April, beginning with the earliest sorts of trees (with reference 
to their blooming) and ending with the latest, forming this series: 
apricot, peach, plpm, pear, cherry, apple. Quinces and medlars 
will be spoken of sufficiently u#ler the names^of those tfees, as wiH 
gooseberries, currants, and raspberries. It may be matter of .in¬ 
difference, perhaps, whether the winter pruning of the above-men¬ 
tioned trees take plkce in on* of. the afore-mentioned montlys or 
Jhe other ; but three things are to be observed in.the case # of all 
trees; that pruning ought f iota to be cjorie during*the time of 
flowering; and that the summer pruning oqght not to beuone’ 
Hill after tifh fruit ha3 attained a considerable size ; that it is 
essential s^ways to‘prune with a very sharp knife ; that the cut 
ought to be from below, upwards, beginning behind a bud, and 
fidlshipg npar its opening, taking good cars not to hurt it. A 
rubbishing^)ru*ing-knife, a.thmg; made of.baS stuff, # or in bad 
^hape, will .spoil any set of trees in the world.* The best pruning 
kqjves that I hav^ ever Seen are made by Mr. Richardson of 
Kensington, %nd Mr. H<5bMEs,t>f Derby. 

227. Preliminary observations.* Fits?: The sap ofrrf*s*»ul ways 
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mounts perpendicularly from the root to the top, flowing through 
tfie straight branches, and producing wood instead of fruit. There¬ 
fore, when you wish to restore equality between two blanches, of 
which pae is more weak than the other, bend the more vigorous 
one down a lit tip and raise the weak one, which will soon overtake 
it. Also, when you wish a treft to furnish well at bottom, you must 
prevent the sap mounting to the head, by inclining the upper 
branches downward^ and pruning them long, and, if necessary, 
by means of thq annulary incision. • 

228. Second : The less the sap has of direct channels; the less 
it can freely circulate between the bark, the more it will produce 
of side branches and fruit-buds. Thus it is, perhaps, that the 
graft and'the annulary incision, by stopping the progress of the 
sap, augment the quantity and improve the quality of the fruit. 
So, when a tree runs to wood, bend the branches downwards; stop 
the sap, and force it to produce fruit. 

22.0. Third : The sap flies more strongly into a shortened branch 
than into a long one, and the more the bcanch is shortened, with 
the more fdree will the sap be drawn to it. Therefore, when one 
part of -a tree becomes less strong than the other, prune it 
shorter, so that the sap may go there in greater abundance and 
reinforce the weakened part. This shows, too, that, to have fruit, 
you should prune long ; f and short, to have wood. For instance, 
if you cut a brarfeh so as to leave but two or three ljuds, you will have 
nothing bitt strong wood; but eut%ff in the middle, the extremity 
will then furnish wood, the middle spurs, and the lower end, fruit- 
shoots; so also, prune not, at all, and incline horizontally, and 
you t will have nothing but blcusom-frods. ' From these premises, 
it may, be concluded that, when you h<#v'e a branch given to bear, 
instead of pranmg it long, as is the practice with most gardeners, 
it shouid be pruned short to produce an influx of sap sufficient 
to nourish and perfect the, fruit;' and that the eigfieous wood-* 
shoefts, which the French call gourmands, ok* gluttons^ should be 
pruned long,. 

230. Fourth : ft you cut a branph completely off, tjje sap gbes * 
to the neighbouring branches and shoots. When » branch, there¬ 
fore, becomes diseased and is difficult to cure, sacrifice it without 
hesitation. TBe neighbouring branches will soon replace it, aryl, 
perhaps, in less time than.it would haVtaken in the cure, if that 
h@d jHwSr^Bfcsible. 
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231. Fifth : E\ery shoot which has been topped or dis-budded 
throws out, from superabundance of sap, a quantity of shoots and 
• fruit-buds. So, if by means of bending you cannot prevent a 
branch throwing out wood, top it and pinch off the side buds 
when they are buisting, and it will Jend to fruit. — ^ 

232. Sixth : The duration and the strength of a tree depend 
upon an equality existing constantly between its head and its 
roots,’as well as between the different part^ of its head. You 
should never, therefore, cut "back a tree to itS maiif limbs or to its 
trunk, unless there be# a corresponding deficiency in the roots 
either from old age or from accident# This proves the necessity 
of pruning very short on transplanting. If one part of the 
branches, by strong gibwth, take the sap destined for the other 
part, these decline rapidly, and finish by complete decay, in 
which they dq not fail to involve the whole tree. 

23 3. Seventh : The more a tree is forced into bearing the 
more it is exhausted ; but the more it is suffered to put forth wood, 

“the*more vigorous it is. * This principle proves that we should 
never suffer a tree to become overloaded with fruit-branches, be¬ 
cause we expose ourselves to los* it altogether iu a few ydars, or, 
at least, to see it barren for t one, two, or even thre6, vears. * But 
an intelligent gardener will always take care to provide an even 
quantity of branches both for wood audTruit ; and the result will 
be that he will have a greater quantity of fruit, and of finer 
quality, and that he may rest assured of tjjis annually withouf 
injuring the tree or shortening its duration. —~ 

2S4. These principles are applicabls to all fruit-trees, but thpre 
is another which applies more^partiChlarly to the stone-fruits, e*id, 
fit these, mostly to the pea£h-trce. * . # 

235. Eighth : The fruit-Hudsj particularly of stofte-fruit s^ J. o 
form and bring to maturity their fruit, should be accompanied by 
fshoot-budsfVldch draw the sap towards them. Every fruit-branch 
which hasyaot these* siries up and dies without bearing. It often 
happens that the severity of,thwwiuter destroys the*shoot-buds 
v wlfich.are opining alongside the fruit-buds; and those who prune 
^>efore thi%cai* be discovered ^&nd the chance of leading fruit- 
'Jkanches without wood-buds, and, consequently, of seeing these 
di£ as soon as tb^y have flowered. Every fruit-branch which 
has, at its extremity, ’ flotlriqfc but^a Wood-bud should* be 
shortened, unless you wish* to pre&rve infor a wood-l^#Bfrti*( but 
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do this only m a case of necessity, because it will always remain 
sterile below. 

236. Between the stone-fruits and the pip-fruits, there is a •' 

great tfeal of difference in the manner of bearing. The latter bear 
on little bran5f.es of from twy> to three inches long, called spurs. 
These are two or three years in forming, and they generally come 
upon other small branches. The first year, a spur has three leaves, 
the second,. li\e, aul! the third, seven. The stone-fruits, *as the 
peach for instince, 'bear their fruit on branches of one year’s 
growth, which should, therefore, be shortened at every winter 
pruning. The fruit-buds of these fast are easily recognised. They 
are rounjl and ruddy, and garnished with a cotton envelope 
whereas the wood-btids are, on the contrdfy, long and of a green 
colour. * 

237. Any form may be given to a tree, so that if be suited to 
its nature, to the aspect, and to the soil. For instance, the wall- 
tree is placed flat against a wall well exposed to the sun; the 
espalier, pyramid, bush, and dwarf trees, generally grafted on 
stocks which yield but little sap, are placed in the borders of the 
garden, and produce little shade, r.ud require a less deep soil than 
the standard or half-standard. The stocks on which it is proper 
to graft these trees will be mentioned in the articles treating of 
the particular management of each. 

238. The French method of pruning, as practised at Mon- 
treuil, is ftie best (or the peach-tree. And, as the peach-trite 
is .‘he most delicate, and the most difficult to manage, I will 
take it as the model of a good form, and I,shall refer to this arti¬ 
cle, in speaking of other traiuefr trec.fj w hich olight all to be pruned 
in thp same manner, with the slight ‘exceptions of keeping the 
fiMiit-branchfes »f the piprfruits a^onjjer time, because they do not 
bear till about the second or third year, though they last much 
louder; and of leaving on «these branches fewer ‘wocM-buds, be¬ 
cause they are not wanted for such constant succession. These 
differences will b^ treated of in the ivticles on each particular sort 
of fruit. 

239. T[ie wood-branches of life peach-tree are ‘known by their 
.vigour, by their thickness, equal to, if not surpassing, that of the 
little-finger ; fiy their ]6n£th of from tWee to s(x feet; and by their 
bark*, which is grey from „the firjt year? The fruit-branches, at 
most <L l J!tlfcger than a large qifill, are from six inches to two feet 
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long; their bark is very smooth, green on the side low ai ds the 
wall, and red on the side towards the sun. Sometimes tire flower- 
blossoms are assembled in clusters round a short shoot, dr spur of 
one or two inches long, with a wood-bud at the end^ sufficient to 
draw the sap which is necessary to ijourish the frulfT 

240. First Year .— Suppose the young tree placed against a wall, 
the first shoot of the graft never having been pruned. Cut it off 
at six hr eight inches above the place whereat was grafted, as at 
a in the figure, and then, when it has sent* out its shoots, nail 

PLATE <i. 



thgm, after having taken off all that come before or behind. It is 
a general rule never to leave any shoots but such as come at tire* 
sides of the branches. Johoose amongst your young shoots, two 
of equal vigour, one in each Side, ‘by whyh means to form yohr 
tjvo principal branches that ajre always to remain * and, hiding 
done this, cut off all the rest, t I? one of them become longer** , 
more vigorous than the other, incline it downwards W suffer the 
bther to gahAht* advantage. If* one of the two '•parish, train t'je 
other straight again, prune it precisely as you did the graft, and 
procure other two branches fnom It. , The only^nischlef is that 
you? tree is thus thrown back a year. When you.nail up the two 
main, or mother^ branches, exteua them so" as to form a vfcry wide 
lqjter V (say an^angle of ninety degrees), but being cautious never, 
on qpy account or at^any age* # to bend or arch t^em, or assuredly 
the secondary 4rancn&& run^off wfith all thg sap, and your tre8 is 
deformed. 
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241. Second Year .—Do not attempt more than to procure 
a lower secondary branch and to lengthen the mother-branch. 
Therefore' prune close to the old shoot (a a), that is at two 
buds from ij^and, of these two buds, the end one must be an 
upper one, to prolong the m< ther-branch, and the under one will 
throw out the lower secondary branch. Nail, and that is all. 


' PLATE 7. • 



secondary branch, fruit branches on the lower secondary 
branch, and again a lengthening of the iliothei-branch. For flies* 
purposes prune the mothei-bi anch at two buds again (a a), but 
let both buds be on the upper side of the branch, the end one to 
carry on the' mother-branch, and the other to form the upper 
secondary branch. If two successive buds should not be 
found thus placed, phine them at three buds from the last 
year’s wood, but, in this case, rub off the intermediate bud which 
will be oh the uiukr side. To obtain lateral branches from the 
. , - r 'wer secondary branch, prune it in the same maimer (b b). 


" „!'! .VI r. 8. r 



^4,1. Fourth Year .—Lengthen the mother-branch, and get a 
second lower secondary branch. 

PLATE S. 



244. Fifth Year .—Same operation ; but get a second upper 

secondary branch. • 

245. Sixth Year .—Same operation. ThIM. lower secondary 
branch ; and, if the tree have been taken care of, and its form 
have not beijn sacrificed to a too great eagerness to get fruit 
quickly, the peach-tree is formed. Having all the requisites, that 
is t^ say, health in its nature, a good aspect, and suitable land, it 
ought to extend to between twelve and twenty feet in length, eight 
in height over the surface of the wall, and to resemble the figure 
below. 

• 
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246. All trees will not sp readily assume this forjp : therefore "i 
will anticipate a fe’fr case^, and point out tlie fNeans of remedying 
the evil. Thotigh a gardener, tSoijmglrt^embued with these f>rin- 
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triples, and applying them under all circumstances, can never 
be in error. 

247. If the upper secondary branches, favoured by their more 
perpendicular position, flourish at the expense of the mother- 
branch, inclffib them downward, even, if necessary, to touch the 
mother-branch, to re-establish the equality. And you may also 
leave some fruit-buds to slacken the sap ; and, at the time of nail¬ 
ing, shorten the mot her-branch at a strong wood-bud, whikd you 
take care to prune at a weak one on'the branch or branches that 
you have lowered. Jn order that both the,sides of the tree may be 
alike, the corresponding secoqdary,branches, both upper and under, 
should be pruned ;tt buds of the same vigour and at the same 
height. The saimv.vith regard to the mother-branches. 

248. The secondary branches ought to be separate enough to 
allow of nailing the fruit-branches that they throw out, say about 
two feet; but it ought not to be more, because a well-trained tree 
ought never to leave any space vacant. In a tree completely 
formed, the wood-bianches aie pruned ut the point where they- 
begin to diminish in size. But this is not a universal rule, for a 
feeble true should be pruned shorter to give it strength, and a 
young and vigorous tree should be pruned much longer. In fruit- 
branches, too, prune according to the greater or less degree of vi¬ 
gour apparent in them, <• Those branches, the eyes of which are 
accompanied by a wood-bud, may be shortened to f wo ox four eyes ; 
but the shv.it blanches, or spurs, having clusters of eyes, should not 
be pruned at all if they have a wood-bud at the extremity. Botli, 
however, should be cut clean off if the wood-buds perish, as they 
would be sterile. When two, biiyiqhes folny a fork, cut out the 
most feeble. As the fruit-branches ber.r but once, it is indispen¬ 
sable that they be renewed every veal,; and do ifof, as very uiiskil-’ 
fifi'^ardeners do, prune very long and suffer the bud at the extre¬ 
mity to furnish the new fruit-branch ; for it inevitably Results from 
this that the breach, beside-, being weak frorq (sue end to f the other, 
will be perfectly barieu below the last year’s shoot, and will end by 
dying at the end of two or three years, during which time it will 
have furnished nothing bpt thin, alyng, disproportionate and unpro¬ 
ductive twigs; but, by shortening every year the branch that has 
home, and replacing it, by one of its own lower bhds, you have' 
every year good arid vigorous wood, ibid placed as near as possi- 
ble tnjjpvi, rospuptivt. woe^-branches. This shortening should be 
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performed as soon as the fruit is all gathered. At ^Montreal! they 
call it the remplacement, or replacing. 

'249. Some persons train their trees in what is called the fan 
form: that is, instead of having but two molher-branchas, they 
will have three or four or even five or six; for simpli¬ 

city’s sake, 1 have given a specimen of a tree trained purely in 
•the French fashion, leaving two branches that might have 
been, carried on to form this tree ir^ the fan fashion. 
According as their mother-branches are .nunnyous, they are 
spread open more or less. The principle is, not to deviate 
from the angle of ninety de^reeSj or right-angle, more than 
is necessary for the nailing in of the fruit-branches between 
the secondary branches* so that the two lowm: prindpal, or mo- 
ther-bianches, may be horizontal, and «ever~Tttf)re inclined. 
When you have three or five mother-branches, train the 
middle one Gpright. In other respects prune these mother- 
branches as the French do those a la Montreuil; excepting that, 
ritstihey furnish more, tlusy should be pruned much longer during 
the two or three first years. 

250. Summer pruning belongs most particularly to the most 
.tender of fruit-trees, and, cf course, to the peachrtree; I ^hall, 
therefore, treat of it here ttf finish the subject of prufting. The 
operation is generally performed in the miouth of May, when the 
young shoots are not more than from eight to ten inches long, 
and it consists in taking off the superfluous ones. It may be done 
by the hand, but it is less dangerous, for thosS that you determine 
to leave, to do it with a pruning-knife. All the shoots that come 
immediately before <y •iinmedjaJj;lyJ:»efnnd should be severed, and 
those that you leave at the sides will profit by it. llecolfect 
always that the ^shoot you^sa^e for a wood-brapeh should be 
healthy and vigorous ; and if the one best suited to your purpose 
as to locality be not so, reject it and fix on a lower find healthier. 
When the fruit is sei^all the shoots proceeding from the beauing 
branches Should be removed, with the dxceptiou of those neigh¬ 
boring ones which tend to Nourish *the fruit by drawing the sap 
to it, and ofrthose that have bee^iixed on for th« purpose of suc¬ 
ceeding th? whole branch. Should all the Blqssoms oi* a branch 
4>e sterile, cuWt off, leaving only one or Jwo buds. * 

€51. NAILIN® is als # o am essential part ofaraining. It is per¬ 
formed after the prunings*bothbf,wini1\ and summer mib’that 



in the latter, it is not done till the shoots are strong enough to 
bear the constraint without danger of bieaking. It may be well, 
deferred, especially in old trees, till the month of July, or even 
August; oi better still never to do it till the trees are found to 
require it. Wic flbject is to keep the branches in their proper and 
assigned position, and it is done (when there is no trellis against 
the wall) by means of shreds, and nails driven into the wall, by 
which the branches$re supported. When there is a trellis, you 
tie with matting. Jo nail well, yoif must,bend the shoots and 
branches without pffort, without making sharp angles, and yet 
make them stretch to their inmost in the form of a wide V. So 
manage it that each branch anti its shoots shall assume the form 
of the tree - f so that-'every part of the tree* be furnished, the mid¬ 
dle, the sides, and thd upper and lower parts ; and so that all the 
ramifications ot the tree be spaced accoiding to their size, with¬ 
out confusion or entanglement, arid that the eye may follow them 
with distinctness. 

‘-152. Before 1 conclude my instructions relative to the pruning 
of the peach against the wall, let me speak of an operation which 
is not probably ot modern invention, and which is applicable to 
all fruit-trees-: it is called the annulary incision, or operation of 
ringing, which is the cutting out of a nai rowish strip of bark all 
round the collar of a tret:, or round one of its branches only. It 
may be done with any sharp instrument. Th^ annulary incision 
■is performed a few' days befoic the blossoming of a fruit-tree, and, 
lev,retarding the flow of sap, causes it to tend to fruit ; but fine 
fruit obtained in this nianper weakens the tree or the branch on 
wljich it is home; anucc«\dii’gr as the \dant is more or less 
strong aud the operation is renewed more or less often, it is sure 
to perish. -This operation may be informed oh plants or pin ts of 
pmlis of .w hich the loo vigorous sap thwarts the plans of the gar¬ 
dener in the‘trailing of his trees ; -but let him confide; it only as a 
remedy againstsuperabounding sap, let himjfe cautiou^-in the use 
of it even t,hen, and let him nevqr cut a wider piece out than will 
dose again in the same sufhmer, w'hich would be ab' ut half«an 
inch. 

, 25.1. I faring row done with the wall-tree training and pruning, 
w ith the exception of w feat is to be said as peculiarly applicable to 
each sort of tree/ihe rules for pruning and training wh.ch differ 
fro m^fe ^a c /or the pca*^ and-which Additional observations are, 
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as 1 before observed, to come under the names of the different trees 
respectively, I shall proceed to speak of the mode of managing 
those fruit-trees which are not p'aced against a wall. There are 
divers modes of training, the pyramid, the goblet, the bash, the 
half-standard, the arching, and, which is the £) .'.fit method of 
all, espalier, after which will come the instructions for the rearing of 
standards for the orchard. I shall give my reasons for preferring 
the old-fashioned espalier to every other specyes of training of trees 
not against a wall,.and also my reasons far wholly excluding all 
standards from the garden. I think all the ojher methods, except 
the espalier, of training fruit-trees (/or a garden) very bad : I have 
never seen them attended with success, to say nothing of the irre¬ 
gularity of their appearance, and the various ^conveniences which 
attend them. Nevertheless, I will mentioti them'nere one by one, 
that the reader may, if he choose, make use of them. 

254. PY*RAMID FORM. —The first year, prune the graft at 
5 or 6. inches from the bottom, saving 3 or 4 eves tQ form lateral 
Wftmches and to carry ity the stem; but these first lateral branches 
are essential, for they will furnish the requisite abundahee of wood 
below r , which, when the tree hjjs obtained a certain height, cannot 
be obtained, and yet which is absolutely necessary to thejbeautv 
as well as utility of the pyramid. Suffer no other sh6ots this year 
than from the 3 or 4 buds mentioned %bove. Stop the upright 
stem every year ^vhen it has shot to the length of 12 or 18 inches, 
and this w ill force it to send out every year a set of lateral shoots, 
and of these you make your election of 3 or 4 to save. At the 
pruning time, shorten the lateral branches more or less, according 
to the vigour of thfeTree andjd*e,*just distribution of sap amongst 
all the blanches. If you f-ish to raise a branch, prune at an upper 
buft; and at a lower bud tinlotyer a branch. If y*>u*wish to cause 
a branch to tend to the right or to the left, choose a bud situiffecl oil 
the right gr tfae left side to prune at. In eitljpr c5se, to prevent 
the branch going fjiaight, you have nothing to* do but prAne a 
little way above the bud. Thqs the training continues; and, as 
ihe lowetmost branches are always’a year ,ohfer than the upper, 
this*gradjj/ioi%shi!uld be prpse*wed in the length of the blanches,' 
which of course must diminish by stages all the way up, ftoin 
the base to The summit. • This sort of* training eonduces at once 
?o the fruitfuhiess*and tatlfe duration of the l)tee. 

255. Tilt GOBLE# OR^tVP 1;?4RM is very fc»I>9$er than 
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an espalier, but of which ’you bring the extremities of the two 
sides round in a circle to meet each other, and to form a large 
vase or goblet open at the top and tapering down to au invei ted 
cone a { bottom. To procure this, prune the young tree so as to 
have 4 or 5 Jsr^pches as near to one another as possible at the 
top of the stem. Manage these principal branches as you do those 
of the wall-tree ; but rub or cut oft’ all shoots or buds that are 
putting forth toward? the inside of the, goblet, as these would soon 
till it and destroy the form. The principal branches are 
brought into form by means of one or two hoops, as occasion 
requires. 

25(j. BUSH TRAINING is rarely exercised excepting in the 
case of dwarf appleetrees, of which the gardeners will sometimes 
have a square, it is •suffering the tree to take its own natural 
form, and pruning only for the purpose of keeping up an equal 
quantity of the wood and bearing branches. 

‘257. II4LF-STAN D ARDS.—If the plant have been grafted 
where it is to stand, nothing can be done...the first year; but ifi-it= 
be a young transplanted tree, shorten the graft down to 2 or 3 
buds. Tbe next year choose the strongest bud to lengthen the 
stem, and pinch the others off at about O' inches length to favour 
the one you have saved, and which is to form the trunk of the 
tree. If, out of this, ther j come lateral shoots, prune them short, 
in little stumps, that is, at one or two buds, and let them remain 
till the auktmnal pruning, when you must cut these off close to 
the stem as well as those that you pinched off to favour the first 
saved shoot. And thus you continue heightening the tree more 
and', more every year, till it skqll .have re&ched the height you 
wish, whether of standaivl or half-stancmrd. If, before it get to 
the height you desire, it should foyk, ‘-.'pinch off fue weakest of the 
twfMioots. as soon as it is 3 or 4 inches long, and cut it clean out 
at the winter prunjjig succeeding; or if it should become distorted 
or should break off by some accident, eithqr* pinch oflf", or cut, 
immediately below the damaged part, and, in the winter pruning, 
shorten it down 0) tfie strongest bud below that you have, One , 
that you have been favouring for4he purpose since you perceived 
the mischief above, and that will supply you with a fresh unda¬ 
maged stem. .If the tree, arrive at the. height you Slesird* in the 
summer, pinch it off a little above that-point, arid cut down to the 
exact Jigjajyt^you wish it.in vouh first succeeding winter .pruning; 
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and then cut off’ again all the other shoots of the summer that you 
have before only pinched off. Then, in the following spring, 
having now got the trunk of your tree, watch narrowly the shoots 
that the last year’s wood will send out, and choose from jfmong 
them the three or four most vigorous and most e|>u&fly placed of 
them for principal branches, and piach off all the rest as be¬ 
fore directed. When these branches send out their shoots, pinch 
off those that come too close to one another, and prune them 
■close in winter. In the autilmn, prune the principal branches and 
their shoots that are designed to be secondary ^ranches, precisely 
as we have directed with regard to jvall-trees above ; and, when 
you have done so two or three years, you may 1ft the tree alone to 
nature, only cutting ouUtlie dead blanches as diyjy occur. A tree 
well formed, and in good ground well rultSvate<f,'*wifl last moie 
than a century. Sometimes a vigorous branch will do harm to 
more fruitful *ones, and yet you may, for sound reasons, wish to 
preserve it. In such a case, slacken its vigour by pruning it very 
■"♦Oil*, or even by ringing it. 

258. ARCHING is done by bending in the form'of a half¬ 
hoop, more or less open, the bnyiches, and in this way you bring 
them pointing towards the earth. This situation retards thy cir¬ 
culation of the sap, and forces it to betake itself to leaf-buds and 
to transform them into wood-buds. 

25<). ESPALIER.—This is the fonn which, in my opinion, is 
the only one suited for the open ground of a garden. The fanciful, 
affair of arching, for vines or any other tree,*is more a matter of 
pleasure-garden than of kitchen-garden : the other forms are in¬ 
tended to promote Hearing, are all vastly inferior to the 

espalier in this respect*. ^Apricots obtained in any way except 
against a wall or iTlTou.se ary seldom good for mydj; there are 
a few of the sorts which will bear in other situations ; but the rftiit 
is good for^verv little. Apples, pears, plums, Cherries; aud 
quinces a yd medlanJ^all do exceedingly well as espaliers; and it 
is notorious that the fruit is always lufgcr and of liner flavour 
* vvheft the t»ee is trained in this form than uh^n (he limbs are suf¬ 
fered to go li qp upright direction. There awe several sorts of 
pears wide? will be very line on espaliers on*the very same spot 
of ground whtfe they will Scarcely comes tp anything like perfect 
tioli on a standard \ree,- <jr ftpou any tree the fitnbs of which are 
suffered to«go*upright. 
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£60. Espaliers are managed iu the following manner : suppos 
it to be an apple-tree which has been grafted in the manner be 
fore directed, and which has a good strong shoot coming up fron 
the graft. Take the tree up, and plant it in the manner direclet 
under the Ifcacf of Planting i^ this chapter. Whether planted ii 
the fail or in the spring, let the tree stand in the spring till the 
buds begin to break, then cut the shoot down to within three buds 
of the bottom. Cut* sloping, and let the cut end pretty neaf to the 
point where the top'bud of the tree is coming out. These three- 
buds will send fotfh three shoots, and all the three will take an 
upright direction. About thp middle of July, take the two bottom 
shoots, one of whifh will be on one side of the stem or trunk, as 
it must no^v be^iAfed, and the other ou< the other side, place a 
couple of little" stake's to each of these shoots, and tie the shoots 
down to the stakes so that they may lie in a horizontal direction, 
suffering the top shoot to go on ; but, about the latter end of July, 
take the top off from that shoot. Thus, when winter comes, you 
will have one upright shoot and two'horizontal ones. Ii* tfie" 
spring, cut off the top shoot again, leaving five buds ; two of 
which you will cut out in order to prevent them from sending out 
shoots. You will again have two side-shoots, and the top shoot 
will again be going on upright. You must now have longer 
stakes in order to give 'these side-shoots a horizontal direction ; 
but the stakes that serve for the new shoots yyill serve also for 
those of the last year; but then, as the shoots of the last year wi’l 
„be going on, there must be additional stakes to tie them to. The 
next year you proceed in, the same manner; aud if you do the 
vvprk carefully, you will finallyitt; • /these lateral shoots in perfectly 
regular order, and thc\ should be afaY.out J'rom seven to nine 
inches asur.dfw, the lowest vvithri a'Yew inches of the ground, and 
tile 1 'highest just according to your fan Ay ; but it is not desirable to 
carry the tree tc^a height beyond* that of about fivK or six feet. 
At* these side-shoots or limbs increase in size and length, they will 
need loftier and stouter stakes ; and this, like the growing of peas, 
in a neat manner', and to produce fruit most abuudan" in quantity *- 
and most excellent in quality ; tfcis staking, as in She ease of peas, 
has been the great obstacle to the cultivation of espaliers. ^ 
stake of anyrordinary nvood will last '■’not above (wo years, and 
especially in garden groqpd ; it rots off" at the poi.'.t where it be¬ 
gins ,faJ«>u(:h the earth/’and there is an everlasting trouble and 
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expense. To have espaliers, therefore, and to have' them in neat 
oi.ier, the old fashion was to have stakes of spine emit, an inch 
one way, and two inches the other ; such stakes would last ten or 
fifteen jears, according to the wetness or dryness of the*land. 
The best stakes would be the trunks j>f young locusf-liees, planted 
within two feet of each other, and suffered to grow to the height 
of about twelve or foui teen feet. They would do this, in good 
ground 1 , in the course of*four or five years. £ut down in winter, 
and, the branches trimmed * off close, they would, make espalier 
stakes to last for a gpod long life-time. While the limbs 

of espaliers are small, they should bp fastened to the stakes by 
good fresh matting, or bass, as it is called, to be occasionally re¬ 
newed : when the limbs get stout, I have se«w^ brass w ire used ; 
though, perhaps, the matting might still be* suttickitty for, when 
the limb has gnee got to be an inch or two through, it wants little 
supporting, except merely towards its point, or when heavily laden 
jvith fruit. Espaliers are to be planted in rows if there be a con¬ 
siderable number of then! m a garden ; and they should not stand 
nearer, if intended to be permanent trees, than at twenty feet from 
each other. That they should, be planted in a straight line is 
obvious enough. The best^situation for them is along by the sides 
of walks and not more than about three feet distartt from the 
edge of the walk. Their symmetry isWery beautiful; and, what 
can be more beautiful than an avenue of fruit-trees in bloom, and 
trained in form so regular and neat? The crops they baar are pro¬ 
digious, compared with those of standard tree? upon the same spot. 

I remember a gentleman who had an ^espalier apple-tree of about 
twenty feet in length, and t***-«ry large standard trees of 1 the 
same sort of fruit. ialhelSme garden, and very near to the same 
spot. All the three trees *we^ well laden with # *frjiit: P stood 
looking at them for some time, making an estimate of.the veOp ;. 
and I cam# to* the conclusion that the espalier liad hi ore fruit than 
both the*jreat standards put together, while its frait was otdcyible 
tli^ size, or nearly so. I^askpd him \vhy he did not chop down 
fliosq twrl great trees that shaded* and spoiled so much of his 
garden, a«A plant a couple of espaliers ? .He had the new-fashioned < 
taste of despising the espaliers, and talked of grubbinf this parti¬ 
cular one upT In remonstrating with biyt, I said ifcat the espalier 
had a greatr^; quantity bffiftiit upon it^then 'ulian both the other 
trees. This appeared to him *ta be gt^nonstrous tkaj r he Offered 
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to bet me a hundred to one, or more, against my opinion. 1 de¬ 
clined the bet; but he promised that, when he gathered the fruit, 
which was to be done in a few days, he would have it measured, 
and give me an account of the result, which, to his utter astonish¬ 
ment, he feui^d to be that ( the espalier contained half a bushel 
more than both the other trees put together. The eye always 
deceives itself in comparing things irregularly placed with things 
placed with regularly. So much, then, for the training df espa¬ 
liers. 'flu; punning, that is to say, 'the pruning of the limbs, is 
as follows. .Apples, and indeed all the other trees which I have 
spoken of to be planted fpr espaliers, bear upon spurs, some 
shorter, and some longer; not like peach-trees which have their 
fruit upon shoots the last year. Sometimes, indeed, apples, 
and these otuef trees-, will bear upou the last year’s wood, but 
generally they bear upon spurs, which come out of the sides of 
the limb itself until it gets to be very large, and afterwards come 
out of the lower buds of little side-shoots that have been cut off; 
and these spurs last for a great many years. When you gather 
an* apple in the fall, you will, if the tree be iu vigour, see a blos¬ 
som-bud, ready, coming out of t|je same spur, to bear the next 
year and I ought to observe here that the greatest possible care 
should be taken (as it never is) not to pull off the spur when you 
I’ull off the apple. Gentlemen who are curious in these things 
actually cut off cherries with a scissors, except Jhe morellos, and 
one or two other sorts, which bear pretty generally on the last 
year’s wood, to avoid the danger of pulling off the spurs. It being 
the fact that the trees bear upon spurs, there needs no new sup¬ 
ply ol limbs or ol shoots ; andySfcsrefore, tfieMittle side-shoots that 
come out of the limbs ought to be cuf v <.l«oir out about the latter 
end of July,.unless thereto a defjpie'rcy of spurs upou the limb ; 
and^iin that case, the little side-shoots should be cut off, leaving 
one bud, or perhaps two, if the joints be short,,and, these will 
frequently send*-out spurs. Let us now go* back to the second 
year after planting the tree, wfyen we had got two lateral shoots 
running horizontally, and one upright'shoot. Each of these latefid 
shoots will send oat two, side-skpots near their point,-^nd one at 
their point, to go straight forward : that one is to be suffered to 
go on, but tljg others must be shortened to one Ifud: the same 
thing will happen <Jiext year, when the, same ' operation is to be 
perfofmed, and at the sapmseaspn: thuk, at last, you have a limb 
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ten feet long, furnished with spurs from one end to the oilier. 
When your room will suffer you to carry the limb no further, you 
cut off the point. Let any one judge, then, what a saving of 
room June is ; how much sun and air, and how regularly admitted, 
compared with what is to be expected from the ^ah’standard oi 
any other form. How are you to prune m this careful and yet 
easy manner a tree of irregular shape ? M y real opinion is that 
an aerfe of ground well* stocked with espaliers, the rows at ten 
'feet apart, and the plants at 'twenty feet apart in the row, would 
produce, on an average yf years, three times thp weight of fruit to 
be obtained from trees in any.othe/ form : besides which, the 
ground betweeu the rows might, a third parj: of it at least, pro- 
. duce cabbages, cauliflowers, broccoli, crops Ofvany sprt that did 
not mount too high. The great fault in*orchards is a want of 
pruning; and^ indeed, such an operation on standard trees is next 
to impossible. People pretend to object to the formality of the 
espa lier. Just as if formality were an objection in a kitchen- 
garden where all is stiaighl lines, and must be straight lines. 
The little border between the espa'ier trees and the walk shoffd 
not be crowded with plants of a ivy kind, and should tune no plants 
at all that grow to more tljan six or seven inches high. Qp the 
other side of the espaliers nothing should grow within about four 
feet ; but how small, still, is the spar?' of ground which even a 
large espalier wojld occupy ! Very little more than half a rod, 
Motile you can have no tree in any other shape^that will dot occupy 
and render useless five times the quantity of ground to product; 
the same quantity ^fjfuit ; and if 1 were to say ten times I 
should be much nearer Then, there is theflncoiye- 

.nience of fruit-treggjji<fitThe other form?. They ^nust stand at 
a considerable distance fro to *he walk, or they extend their 
branches over it. It is a circle of ground that they •occupy’or 
shade ; an# the plat in whicli they, stand ca,” onty be partially 
cultivated'for other things. If they mount above the reach ofiathe 
hand, to get at the fruit is ^business of great trouble,; and, after 
alt, n^iedk be no regular and true ’pruning,; flo minute inspec¬ 
tion : no fAkiftg off of caterpiUhrs with cxactifess : no detection 
^md destruction of other insects ; and, in the case of cherries, 
w£at a difficult business it must alwaysJbe gffectasHy to protect 
the fruit against birds "oil any^rther tr^p except wall or espalier ! 
I have sdfen the tiling attempted some* hundreds oi tir*%, and 
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never saw it effected in my life. Monstrous must be the expense 
and trouble to keep the net extended all round and held clear off 
the tree at top, where the finest cherries always are. I a short, 
the net lies upon the top of the tree ; birds come and eat 
the fine ckeri^es there, aiyl leave you the sour ones be¬ 
neath. An espalier, on the contrary, is, with the aid of a few 
long stakes, and a.good net, protected as completely as if it were 
within a hand-glass, f Espaliers were always the great reliance of 
our gardens until within the last sixty or seventy years. An ob¬ 
jection is made to [heir formality, their stiffness of appearance ! 
Alas ! the objection is to wljat is deetned the trouble , or labour ; 
and Swift observes that labour is pain, and that, in all his family, 
from his great-grapdmother to himself, nobody liked pain. This, 
however, is TPgralt error ; for, as in an infinite number of cases, 
some of which occur to every man almost every day of his life, 
pains-taking, at the first, produces ease and leisure in the sequel. 

26 l. STANDARD TREES.—After what I have said, I do 
most anxiously hope that, if any gentleman ever should mal&? 
g^den after the plan that I am recommending, he never will 
suffer it to be disfigured by the fqlly of a standard-tree, which, the 
more vigorous, its grow th, the more mischievous that growth to the 
garden. But, an orchard is another ihing ; and especially if that 
orchard be to be a pasture as well as an orchard. In this case, it 
is necessary to keep the branches of the trees out of the reach of 
cattle ; and they must have a clear trunk to a considerable height. 
The usual way of gbing to work is this ; to purchase trees with a 
flear trunk of the length which is desired : to plant the trees at 
suitable distances, and to sfiorfe^Jbu shootfc (if their heads at the 
tilde of planting. A dreadful ampufachra^jf roots must take place. 
It is impossible that there shoulc^bdja due supply of sap for the 
firstfcsummer at least: the bark becomes clung to the wood. The 
shoots that c*ne Jut the first summer are poor fegbla. twigs; the 
tre^s, if unprop^ied, are blown nearly out of ^le ground before the 
summer is over ; therefore, a propping takes place ; sometimes 
with one stake, hay-bands and cord ; sometimes with fewo: 4idre 
must be three, fo.keep the tree*,upright, so that berkfs a tripod 
with a stifmp coming* up in the middle. The tree gets something, 
in the head, jjpd, at least, a parcel of leaves ; the \find works the 
trunk about in spite'of the bandages, hn<|,-nine* lime j out often, a 
breaRing^of the bark anc^The foHnhation* of a canker takes place. 
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In short, the tree must be supported by something like carpenter¬ 
ing work ; or it is sure to lean on, one side ; and every reader must 
know that a rarer sight is hardly to be seen in England than an 
apple tree with an upright stem. Indeed, more than one ludf of 
such trees totally fail, and those thqj do not are (fo crippled in 
their roots that they become poor weakly things, and, if not un¬ 
productive altogether, bear very mean fruit. The true way to have 
a fine orchard would be ' to plant the trees vvjien young, having 
been previously moved, as directed under the*head<of Planting 
in this Chapter. After planting, the trees should be cut down 
just before the buds begin to burjt, to 0 one bud, or two, at most, 
for fear of accidents. If to two buds, only one should be suffered 
to send up its shoot. All things having beer? done rjghtly, this 
shoot would be strong, and fed by a root which would have fairly 
started in the progress with itself. To insure stoutness of trunk, 
take care that no side-shoots be suffered to remain for any length 
of time, even the first summer. The second spring after planting, 
cflrtRe new shoot down to*within three buds of its bottom : it will 
send out three shoots, rub off the two lower ones, and suffer the top 
one to go on; and this shoot will,now, in good ground, attain the 
height of a man’s head. The nest spring, shorten down to four or 
five or six shoots, according to the strength of the trunk, and, dur¬ 
ing the summer, take off the side-shoots; find you w ill have in the 
fall a trunk seven eight feet high. That is the tree. Nature 
will # teach it, after that, how to form its head ; # and your' business • 
will be to keep the inside of the head clear by cutting off the 
shoots that there cross or interfere with £ach other. Apple-trees, 
and the same may be said of A—rrtifter fruit-trees, would have >s 
straight trunks as thegjJa^’iuthe weald of Surrey, if tjiis method of 
•planting orchards were pursued 1 . But it w'Jl be objected, how are 
these trees to be protected from cattle during they growth-? Why 
if you must Aave the pasture,'and still wish t? have straight¬ 
trunked, wide-spreading, healthy and durable trees, you must sur¬ 
round each of them with an effectual fence to prevent the possibi¬ 
lity ftnfettle leaching either trunk or branches* *lt is-a"great ob¬ 
ject to have**gogd orchard, or.it ia*not: if-it he, Then thi^expense 
is^iot a thing to be thought of; and, if it be not, why plant any 
tregf at all ? 'fhe yuth is,%owever, that, if jtou refcktmthe ex¬ 
pense of great tfees, the stages aigl the bandages? the loss' of many 
of the trees,*and the bushes or otj^ef miserable protections, which 
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after all, you resort to, and are compelled to resort to, to keep the 
sheep from barking the trunks, or the cows from rubbing them to 
pieces ; and particularly if you reckon the loss that you sustain in 
the ttirdy arrival of the crop ; if you reckon these experts and 
these losses, tf’iey very far exceed in amount the expenses of the 
way that I recommend. The usual practice in America very much 
resembles the practice here, and is attended with much about the 
same consequences, Those who do the thing well there 'break up 
the pasture, and cultivate grain of different sorts, or Indian corn, 
until the trees hpve attained a size to t set all cattle at defiance. 
The finest orchard that I ever saw belonged to Mr. Platt in the 
townslyp of North Hempstead in Long Island. The rows of trees 
were at abQuttjjirfy feet apart, and the *trees at about twenty-five 
feet apart in the row*, the trees of one row placed opposite the in¬ 
tervals of the other row. This gave him about "hundred trees 
upon ten acres of land. When I saw the trees, they had attained 
pretty nearly their full size, and had come to within a few feet of 
causing the extreme branches of one tree t( 'inch those of another. 
It is the fashion in that country to shake the apples that are 

intended for cider, and to gather those only that aie intended for 
eatieg. As soon as the apples are„sh„ .on dow„, they are put up 
into heaps in the form of haycocks, in winch state they lie till they 
aie removed to be made into cider ; and I remember seeing them 
in this state in Mr. Platt’s orchard, the cockr being as thick upon 
the ground as tho,se ol a middling crop of hay. This gentleman, 
* from whose orchard Qjime the first cuttings that I received from 
America, had a very pretty nurser y of hi* jwn, and solely for his 
own use. In that he propagitervj^his fruit-trees, and he planted 
theip out very small in his orchards, {aRk^are, when hf sowed 
tljg orchards \vith grab., not to*suffer the wheat or the rye or the' 
oats to s'tan^ too, close to the young trees. After the trees get to 
be stout, and f aWe to resist cattle, the land \s laid cftiwn for grass, 
and in so hot a country, the shade of the frees is no Injury to the 
grass; but appears to be .the ‘contrary; for the cattle tljgre will 
feed under the shade of trees, f when they will not fmd efcew£ere.^ 
The after pruning of orchard-tfees'consists in constantly taking off 
••til shoots that come out anywhere in the middle the tree, ancHn 
carefully cutting jtwaj 1 e’very bit of 4ead wood, whether occasioned 
by flight, by wind, or % any otter ca/ise. As to die gultivatim of 
orcflhrcis^Vvhen the trees'begjn <o give out bearing, or to bear poor 
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or small fruit, they, in America, first put manure to a good distance 
round the tree ; but, they are soon after that compelled to plough 
up the whole of the land, to manure it, and to take a crop or two 
of grain, most frequently buck-wheat, ploughing always as deep as 
they can : after this, they lay the landylown with grass again ; and 
thus they keep up the bearing of their orchards. Mr. Platt had 
a curious mode of making strong cider : in the anonth of January 
or February he placed a number of hogsheads <^f cider upon stands 
out of doors. The frost tariffed to ice the upper part of the con¬ 
tents of the hogshead, and, a tap drew off from tlje bottom the part 
which was not frozen. This was, the spirituous part; and was as 
strong as the very strongest of beer that can be .made. The frost 
had no power over this pen t; but the lighter paJt, which was at the 
top, it froze into ice. This, when thawed, \?as weak cider. This 
method of getting strong cider would not do in a country like this, 
where the frosts are never sufficiently severe. As to the sorts of 
apples and of other fruit-trees, they will be spoken of under the 
respective heads in the Alphabetical List. 


ALPHABETICAL LIST OF FRUIT.S. 


262. APPLE.—Apples ..re usually grafted ou crab-stocks ; hut 
when you do not want*the tree| tojrrow? so very tall and large, at 
is better to raise the stockg^dWffn apple-pips; because they cd 1 - 
tainly some into beawHj^ooney Some graft apples* upon stocks 
'raised from layers; and these bfing tree* to bear'quicker still. 
The layers being raised, in the rqpnner before mentioned, from the 
limbs and shoots*of apple-trees. Seethft word Lafej in the Index. 
Everything having before been said relative to the propagating, tfie 
planjiije, distraining, and the pruning, of apple-trfeps, there 
remainsHo bespoken of here nothing but the different "sorts. To 
give an opinion as to the best sorts woufd perhaps be* useless, 
where the sorts ve so numerous, and when tastes are so d iffwentr 
I shall, therefore, with regard to eatifag * appips, simply give, 
from Mr. .Ajtc&’s HortusiKewinsy, a Mst of the angles grfwn 
in the King’s wardens : I shall ttfen, give thf names of seme of 
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the American apples of the eating kind; after which 1 shall 
make an observation or two upon cider apples. Those of 
the King’s gardens are as follows: Borstoff Apple, Golden 
HaiX'ey, Golden Bennett, Golden Russet, Juneting, Margijj, Com¬ 
mon Nonpareil, Scarlet JSfrnpareil, Nonsuch, Brooke’s Pippin, 
Cockle Pippin, Court-of-WickPippin, DowntonPippin, Fearn’s 
Pippin, Frankland's Pippin, Golden r Pippin, Padley’s Pippin, 
Red IngqstriePippin, Ribston Pippin, Robinson’s Pippirt, Ronald's 
Pippin, Summer Pippin, Spice Pippin ; Pomme d’Api, Pomtne 
Noire, Pomme Grise, Quarenden, Sack-and-Sugar, Syhe House, 
Bigg’s Nonsuch, Summer Codim, Autumn Codlin, Spring Codlin, 
Costard, FrencluCrub, French Minchin, Hawthorn Dean, Kirke’s 
Scarlet Admirabte, Lemon Pippin, Mi%ier’s Dumpling, Norfolk 
Beaufin, Autumn Pearmain, Scarlet Pearmain, Winter Pearmain. 
On the American apples I can offer some opiniop.*The earliest is 
Woolley’s Summer Pearmain; and I call it Woolley’s because Mr. 
Wooli.ey of North Hempstead introduced me to the knqjvledge 
of it, and gave me some of the fruit in the year 1817. It is 
a long apple, shaped somewhat like the old English pearmain, 
beautifully striped red and 'white, and ripe in the month of 
August., The apple which succeeds this is the Fall Pippin, 
and it continues to Ije good to eat until the middle of No¬ 
vember. Then comes the Greening, which continues to be very 
good to eat until February ; and then comes the Newtown Pippin, 
which, if properly preserved, is very good to eat until the month of 
June. For my own part, I should wish for no sorts but these, ex¬ 
cept I added Conklin’s PieAppJe, the imputation of which is very 
great. There is the Doctor" exceeding beauty, and very 
good until "late in November ; but, mffeVrdy,after January cotmis, 
there is no dpple waited eitheV for eating raw or cooking, but thfe 
Newtown Pippin, which, to the qualities of fine relish andfhmg 
keeping, add,s fhe other great quality of being a J surprisingly great 
bearer. It hardly ever totally fails, even when other trees do; 
and it generally has a large crop. ° I have a tree in my gjvcfyen, at 
Kensington, w;hich was covered with fruit in 1^6. * It stood 
against 1 ft wall, and I was afraid that it would lie killed by a foul 
through the wall from the out-premises of one ofany 
neighbours: I mbved it; therefore,«m the month of April, 1847, to 
artfcther part of the garden { aad, large as it wa£, it,is now (May 
1828)’ weft loaded yvitli fruit, S? never saw anything mqre beautiful 
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than'the tree now is, whether in shoot, leaf, or fruit. The cuttings, 
which came from Mr. PtATT at North Hempstead, were put 
upon the several little limbs of an old dwarf standard-tree ; but the 
whole now appears as if it had been all from a young original stock. 
There are numerous sorts of excellent t American apples*; but I do 
not think it necessary to speak of any others. Something, how¬ 
ever, may be said about apples for cooking. There are our own 
codlins, 'which come earliest, Conklin’s Pie Jlpple I have men¬ 
tioned, the Russettinge are very fine for thif purpose, and they 
keep a long while : the Spitzenberg Pippin is,a fine large apple 
for this purpose, keeps through .the greater part of the winter, 
and bears surprisingly. In Herefordshire the apples most, highly 
esteemed for this purpose are the Quitting, of Queening, and the 
Rooney Red Streak, they are both very fine apples, but particularly 
.the former. * r £here are some excellent sorts iu Devonshire ; but, 
as to sorts, people will generally be directed by their taste, or by 
the fashion of the neighbourhood. With regard to cider apples, 
it would be useless to speak of sorts, and rather beside my sub¬ 
ject, seeing that I am treating of things not to make liquor of, but 
to be used for the table. To preserve apples throughout the 
winter is a thing of greatfrcopsequence. First, the'sort is 4o be 
attended to ; for an apple that is not of a keeping nature w ill not 
keep. If the quantity be small, I have found that wrapping each 
apple in a piece of» paper and packing in a chest is the best way. 
I.n#ll cases, they should be carefully hand-gathered, lUid in the’ 
basket which you use in the gathering, and not tossed into it; /or. 
the smallest bruise lp%ds witji certainly to rottenness. Tlipy 
should be quite ripe before ^^ mfgathered ; and yet, when quite 
#ipe, Jhey fall with shake of the limb. Here is one of 

the great advantages of espalierf, the limbs of which cannot be 
shaken with the wind; while, as every one ki\pws, t much about 
half the crop # ts Shakqp down by the wind from tl|e greater part of 
the standara-treps long before the apples,are ripe. When apples 
are gathered^ they should be laid*upoji cloths or mats.in the sun, 
or in s&me dlry airy place, until they become perfectly (fry iu every 
part of them. *lf the quantity be large* they ought be laid 
Upon a floor or # upon broad fruit-shelves; but not o ne upon the 
other. Clean straw laid upder them* *s^ery*good; fiut I have 
found a single *new mat toV>e belter : th<^ should be looked«over 
frequently to see if they begin to rot, arid *such as do^Begin Slight 
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Io be immediately taken away. When there is frost, ail that you 
have to do is to keep the apples in a state of total darkness until 
some days after a complete thaw has come. In America they are 
frequently frozen as hard as stones: if they thaw in the light, 
they rot; but (if they thaw in darkness, they not only do not rot, 
but lose very little of their original flavour. This may be new to 
the Euglish reader; but he may depeiql upon it that the state¬ 
ment is correct, t 

263. APRICOT.—With regard to the •propagation, the plant¬ 
ing, and the training, of the tree, the 'instructions have already 
been given under the head of Training and Pruning. The pruning 
differs .from the peach in that the apricot generally bears upon 
spurs, some of which are formed by nature, and others may be. 
formed in the manner directed in the case of the espalier apple. 
The apricot does not require so much attention a? the peach and 
the nectarine in the providing of new wood : because those trees 
bear only upon the last year’s wood ; but, occasionally new s}y^s 
ought to be laid in to supply the place of branches taken off by 
the blast, which very frequently takes off a whole branch; and 
even a'whole limb, without any Apparent cause. The apricot-tree 
is not subject to mildew and to the various blights to which the 
peach and other fruit-trees are subject; but it is subject to this 
blast, of which I have never heard a reasonable cause assigned. 
The proper situation for the apricot-tree is a tvall facing the east 
or the west. Facing the south is as good, perhaps, but that sStu- 
•atienis wanted for the peaches, the nectarines, and the vines. The 
apricot is a prodigious beare r, an d^of life equal to that of an oak. 
It*will bear, and bear prodigiously**^, after the trunk is perfectly 
hollojw, and there is nothing left of^it buT’ l ttfc» mere shell. « It h 
wqH known tHat the yotmg fruit* when of the size of a half-grown ‘ 
walnut, is used foe the making of, tarts, and for other purposes; 
and, though, ip thy opiniorf, inferior to gree*gooseberries, is more 
highly esteemed, because it is more rare. Whether part of the 
fruit be gathered, for this purpose at not, courage should be 
wanting to thin the* fruit so as; not to leave it aj nqarer &ian six 
inches atathe most from* each other tipon the tree. A tree of eight 
faefcjsigh, and spreading seven feet |rom each side of the trunf, 
will cover a space% a'hundred and twelve square feet: the frtiit, 
at sin iuches apart, woulff be fouf*apricots to a fool, that is to say, 
four *hund|od and foyty-eight, ajtficots upon the trpe, or pretty 
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nearly thirty-eight dozen. It is not to be supposed, however, that 
the fruit would be distributed equally over every part of the tiee ; 
but, suppose you have half the number, what prodigious quantities 
must come from either of the end walls of the gardeu ! There is 
no greater error than that of perrnityng trees to peait too great a 
quantity of fruit. Generally speakiug, you have the same weight 
m half the number that you have in the wlpde number, if too 
numerously left: then, ^ou prevent the tree from bearing the next 
•year : for it has not strength to provide foiAdosspms* while it is 
strained to its utmost in ,the bearing of fruit. > This being a mat¬ 
ter of so much importance, auij applicable to all sorts of fruit- 
trees, I beg the reader to observe how fully this opinion is sup- 
. ported by the two ifistances which lam about to cite. * Under 
the head Cucumber, I have observed (and*the fact is notorious to 
all gardeners).,that if you leave one fruit to stand for seed, the 
plant instantly ceases to bear: it is the same with kidney-beans. 
“Gather cucumbers and have cucumbers, gather kidney-beans 
and have kidney-beans,’ *are maxims as old as the hills. These 
are annual plants; and, therefore, the consequences ‘of causing 
them to make the grand exertiog of ripening their fruit are appa¬ 
rent the same year. As to fruit-trees, it is notorious that, jn this 
country, orchard trees seldom bear groat crops two yeafs running ; 
but here the matter is irregular, owiug^o the blights, and, there¬ 
fore, the effect ofgiver-bearing is a fact not so well established as 
it«is in America where there are no blights. In that (Anintry, the 
thing is so well known that nothing is more common than for a 
man, going into one^rt of the county from another, to ask whe¬ 
ther that is the bearing year Mlt neighbourhood ; and it nfeve^ 
•yet g’as known thaj^tert^earing years succeeded pach other m ith 
regard to the same tree. Some^orts of apples (and the Fall Pip¬ 
pin is one of them) bear upon some limbs of the tree one year,- 
and upon^ othdf limps of the free another yearj and you will fre¬ 
quently see q limb of two loaded with ^fruit whilfe not an apple is 
to # be t seen on any Other part^of the tree. This doctrine, therefore, 

I takff to be firmly established. With regand to apples and fruit 
of about the Mime value, the consequence is nBt very great; but,* 
*in the case of j/vall-ffuit, you want a crop every year; and, there¬ 
fore, you must. take away, one year, tbit which Svwfid prevent 
bearing the rifext. Cher^es 'm&y, perhaps, be*an exception^here ; 
because they take care to make, the sap«rabundant4iruit drop off 
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at a very early age ; but, then, there is another consideration with 
regard to which even cherries form no exception ; and that is 
that if the fruit be too numerous it is sntpller than it ought to be. 
Perhaps in hardly any case, the greater number produces any 
thing like a •proportionate weight to the smaller number; and, as 
to the quality, the superiority of the small number is great indeed. 
The apricot should not be gathered until it be almost ready to 
fall from the tree ; aijd, if the sort be good, it is preferred by many 
persons to the peach.' As to sorts, the following are those men¬ 
tioned by Mr. AixpN in the Hortm Keipinsis: the Black, the 
Brussels, the Masculine, the JHoof Park, and the Royal Orange. 
for my part, I tecojnmend the Moor Park, and the Turkey. The 
former is fine, and A good bearer : the latter not a good bearer, 
but superlatively fine. ' Mr. Marshall recommends the Breda, 
to ripen in September. The Masculine, the Brussels, and the 
Black, are cultivated only because they come early : they are in 
iny opinion very poor fruit; they might be planted as espaliersin 
very warm situations, but are certainly unworthy of a good walT 
Besides the use of apricots as fruit from the tree, they make the 
most delicious of all preserves ; aiud, w hile in the season of their 
ripeness, mixing them with apples in pies and tarts, makes a great 
improvement in the article. The apricot is, on all accounts, a 
tree deserving of the greatest attention: it usually blows in 
February or March at the latest, and ought to i>e pruned before 
the blossom buds begin to burst. As to the protecting of the 
lilosfioins from frost, I shall give general directions for that under 
the head of Peach. 

<k>4. BARBERRY.—ThisTitfti lij we ll known. The tree or 
shrub on which it grows is raised frojn ui^Stsssskor from suckqrs or* 
layers. It needs little oare, and* should stand in the outer part 
of the gaiderp and in the shade of the hedge, for the hot sun 
tends to prevent tine fruit from growing large.,, 1 * 

2B5. CHERRY.—Cherries are budded dr grafted upon stocks 
raised from cherry-stones, of .the manner of raising whiph stqfijt^ I 
have spoken under the head of Propagation. If you vfish to 
have the (Jjierry-tree for A wall or 1 an espalier, the sjtocltli should be 
ra ised from the stones of the Morello, or the May-yf}uhe. As t<5 
the management of the tree in its early, stages, and the planting 'of 
it out* directions have be£n giverf undey the head 6% Planting. 
Cherrj-trees* ’except the 'Morello and one or two more, bear upon 
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spurs ; and great care should be taken in the forming and the pre¬ 
serving of these spurS| all the rules for doing which have been 
mentioned under the head of espalier apple. Cherry-trees do ex¬ 
ceedingly well as espaliers ; and, as standards, though they bear 
prodigiously, the crop is for the birjjs and not for the gardener. 
As espaliers, they may, as I have before observed, be most conve¬ 
niently covered with a net. In the gathering; too, the espalier 
form iwof great advantage : the fruit may be clipped off with a 
•sharp-pointed scissors, witluTut exposing thesspurs*to fnjury. As 
to the so^s of cherries, jhose mentioned in tin; llortm Kewensis, 
areas follows :—All Saints, Bigyrrequ, Elton, Carnation, Crown, 
Kentish,May-Duke, Late-Duke, Mor ello, Ronald's Superbe, Har¬ 
rison’s Heart, Black Heart, White Heart. *The Kentish cherry, 
good for very little, is the earliest; the Msty Duke the next; and 
then come the # others. The May-Duke is one of the finest of all 
the cherries, and is the only one made use of in forcing. If suf¬ 
fered to hang until it be quite ripe, it becomes nearly black, and 
then it is better, perhaps,* than any other cherry. Besides these 
garden cherries, there is the little black cherry, which arc vulgarly 
called merries, by a corruption #f the French word merise. This 
is the cherry of the common people, and is too well known tp need 
any particular description. The Bigarreajp are very large and 
very fine ; but they require a good wall* or a very warm situation 
as espaliers. 

*266'. CHESTNUT.—This is an inhabitant of the Woods. It is 
generally called the Spanish-chestnut: those from America gioy 
to a greater height,,but have smaller, though sweeter, fruit. 
Chestnuts are raised from thj>wd«i ; though, to have the very^fimu 
. onej that grow ipJfUifdfiiy, the cuttings are generally got from 
that country, and put upon chestnut stocks in England. To pio- 
serve chestnuts, so as to have them to sow in ^hc sgring, or to eat 
through tht? whiter, you must make them per%;tly dry after they 
come out of tljeir grfcen husk; then put them into a box or a iiar- 
rgl mixed with, and covered*ovdV by 4 fine uud dry sand, three gal¬ 
lons 6f sand to one gallon of chestnuts. If there* be maggots in any 
of the ch?btnu?s, they will ceme*out of die chestnuts aijd work up 
•through the sgnd to get to the ai^and thus you have your chest- 
rtuts sweet and sound and^jesh. To kd<jw whether chestnuts will 
grow, tos^ tffbm into wafer : tliose that'swim Kill not *gro%^ To 
raise a chestnut-tree with a straight stem'or trunk, fWlow precisely 
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the directions given for tiie planting 
trees. 


, [chap. 
and raising of orchard- 


267. CRANBERRY.—This fruit isnot much cultivated in 
England, notwithstanding its excellent qualities in the making of 
tarts, and si thj making of e sauce to be eaten with mutton or 
venison. The finest cranberries come from America, where the 
plants creep about upon the ground in the swamps. If cultivated 
in England., they must grow in some wet ^lace, and be kept clear 
of weeds: the plant 'creeps over the ‘ ground, like other creeping 
plants: and 1 saw them bearing very well by the side of $ running 
stream at Aldbury in Surrey., Cmn berries make an excellent pre¬ 
serve, aqd they may be kept throughout the winter in their natural 
state, either laid in' a heap in a dry room, or put into a barrel 
amongst water. I hate imported them from America, sometimes 
barrelled up in water, and sometimes not; and,always sound 
and good. 

268. CURRANT.—This, though a low shrub, bears a fruit at 
once popular, plentiful, and excellent in its qualities j and it is 
one of the great fruits of England, though not the same in many 
other countries. It is raised with* the greatest facility by cuttings 
of tho last^ year’s wood, taken off in,February, and planted in a 
cool place after the fanner directed under the head of cuttings, 
which word see in the Index. The cutting gets roots the first sum¬ 
mer, and the next fall or spring it may be removed to the spot 
Where it is’finally to,stand. Some currant-trees may be placedjin 
svwarm situation so as for the fruit to come early ; but the finest 
currants are those which grow rather in thg, shade ; the fruit be¬ 
comes larger there, and has not’tti&Nijgagreeable tartness which it 
acquires if ripened in a hot sun. T|aissIftt&»flourishes and [>ears< 
well under the shade of ether beds, as is seen so frequently and to 
such great e^ent.in the market gardens near London. When 
the young currant-tree is planted out, it ought,not tb 8te suffered to 
havi any limbs within fivq or six inches of thfe ground ; but should 
be made to have a clear and straight trunk to that height. When 
the limbs come out, Or rather the t shoots that are to become limbs, 
there should not be more fhan fouf or six suffered to go oA as princi- 
pa L limbs._ By s hortening the shoots at (he end of th^.first year, yoif 
double the number of limbs. These, ?s in the case of the espalitsr 
apple%tree,‘ are to 'be kept constantly cViar of side-Sho^ts by cut¬ 
ting oft', e\ei*t*-winter, th£ list summer’s wood within one bud or so 
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of the limb ; and^fhen the limbs have attained their proper length, 
the shoot at the ea£j&f each limb should also be annually cut oft, 
so that the tree, *£«tit,bas received its pruning, consists of a 
certain number of limbs, looking like so many rugged stichs, with 
bunches of spurs sticking out of them, as in plat# 11» On these 
spurs come the fruit in quantities prodigious. 11 you neglect to 
prune in the manner here directed, the ceutre»ot the tree becomes 
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crowded with wood, and the sflmall quantity of fruit, that comes 
near the point of the limbs,-is very poor and small. Tlys method of 
pruning currants (and, as will be seen fyy-antf-by, that of gooseber¬ 
ries is nearly the same) is amongst the very greatest of improvements 
in gardening, an# is a discovery to be ascribed solely to the mar¬ 
ket-gardeners in the neighbourhood of London, like a great mafiy 
other things in the art of gardening, in which they far excel all the 
rest of the world. Mr. Marshall in his book on gardening, and 
the French authors in books, describe a method very differ 

* ent*indeed from tlifefwliich if a^once so simple arid so efficacious, 
causing to be produced such immensi quantifies of fruit and 
always of the best quality : hapging to one single joint of a currant- 
tree, in jffie market gardens, you frequently sfe # as much fruit as 
will fill a plate. One tree pruned in this manner is equal to inore 
fijian six trees pruned in th# manner practised jn general through- 
ouf'fhe q^ynt^y. But these gardeners excef a)J the world in cverjj 
thing that they undertake lo cultivate ;* they beat all*the gentle¬ 
men’s gardeners in the kjngdon\^nothing ever fai ls t b-»* depends 
8pon their skill, ind I shffuld be ungr^eful, jndeed, # if I did not 
acknowledge that I hav<? learftec^ more from them than from all 
the books Jhat I have read in.my.lifc, andJiom all mat I ever saw 
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practised in gentlemen’s gardens. There are,|iiree sorts of cur¬ 
rants, distinguished by their different coiof^s of red, white, and 
black, and the several uses of all these areJitta well known to need 
any description. , ’ 

‘269. FIG.—There are several sorts of figs, but some of them 
will not ripen in England. Figs are raised either from cuttings 
or layers, which arf to be treated in the manner directed under 
those heads, which see in the Index. Thi fig must standragainst 
a wall, and a wsym w*Jl, too. This ifc generally an unsightly tree, 
suffered to grow without pruning, and it is true that it bleeds 
much if pruned ; but yet does ljot suffer so much as is sup¬ 
posed. The ground in which they stand should be made as rich 
as possible. They have the singularity that some of their fruit is 
hardly formed at a timfc when part of it is ripe, and that thus a 
succession of bearing is kept up until the frost comps. As far as 
my observation has gone, comparatively few people like figs, on 
account of their mawkish taste ; but, in a very fine summer, the 
fruit is good and rich, and the numbei' of the fruit is generally 
very great. ’ 

270. FILBERT.—This is a frpit well known to us all. The 
tree, of rather lofty shrub, is raised from suckers or layers : the 
latter is best, because those raised from suckers infest the ground 
with suckers. You cannot'propagate a filbertfrom seed,it beingone 
of those plants, the seed of which does not, except by mere acci¬ 
dent, produce fruit equal to that of the tree from which it comqj. 
The plants raised from layers, or the suckers, ought to be put into 
a nursery in rows two feet apart, au^l at twq ,feet distance in the 
«>w u They will then become lfetiev^jees by the end of two years, 
and they shoulfl not stand there longel’^Mftne they be finally 
removed. A very good, situation for filberts would be not far 
from the hedge in the outer garden ; where they should never be 
suffered to grow tc^too great a height; never Ipghelr than to make 
it a tnatter of no' difficulty to gather the fruit'with {he hand. In 
Kent, which „ county produces more Alberts than all the rest of 
the country put together, the trees are planted in rows at about 
‘ten or twqjve feet‘ apart, *and at about the same distance apart in 
the row. Ca re is taken to have a clear stem or {rank about a* 
foot lilgh,'Rafter which, jifnbs rare suffered to come out in every 
direction. ‘Care is*taken\o preveitf any &mbs from faring upright 
abpve ir certatfc height, a!<d *an annual pruning takes place in the 
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winter to take otft all dead wood, all shoots that cross one another, 
and to keep the mhl&le of the tree clear, so that the sun and air 
find their way to -evetj part of it. Filberts, like every description 
of hazel, will grow and bear under the shade of lofty trdps ; but 
the fruit is not so abundant and n<p nearly so fii*e. »To preserve 
filberts for use through the winter, and until the spring, follow 
precisely the directions given in the case of tjie chestnut. There 
are two sorts of filberts, the scarlet and the grey, those being the 
colours of the skins of the kernels. Fflbcrts^ are* really ne\er 
good till they are qqite ready to drop out pf the husk, or green 
shell, and until the bud ends pf tljem are white : if taken out of 
the husk at an earlier stage than this the kernels will shrivel. 

271. GOOSEBERRY.—This is a fruit, \thich, in all its qualities, 
is upon a par with the currant, whethef for eating in its natural 
state, for cocking, or for preserving ; for, though we in England 
do not commonly make use of green currants, in America they 
always make use of them in preference to green goosberrics: 
in which respect, as in a great many others, the people of that 
country have taken their habits front the northern parts'of England. 
When -the green currants ar# used in a cooked state, the ripe. 
gooseberries are used in that state. Gooseberries- are propagated, 
planted out, trained, and pruned, in precisely the same manner as 
directed for currants. See paragmph^f)8. JN either of these little 
shrubs should bp planted by the side of walks, where they inter¬ 
fere in a very troublesome manner with the cultivation of the plats 
and borders. They should have a piece of ground devoted,to 
•their exclusive ocpppation^ and should be planted at distances 
sufficient to allow of going them conveniently to gatliqr the 

frqit. For goosebo:li?s yid currants there might be plenty of 
room in a part of the wall ^between, the hedge and the garden. 
Sometimes currants are placed against a wall facing to the north ; 
andtheir fruit, if ^properly protected, will haqgon to the latter end 
of October,,or lafer. These two very usefd! fruits haves most 
destructive enemies in the pmdll birds, especially thg sparrows and 
the'finches, which feed upon their fruit-bad*, and upon the fruit 
when i^ry young; and the blackbirds*, thrusfles, and,some others 
which feedppon them when rice. To keep the, birds ofNn the 
• spring, see par* 295. *.As to The. Jiseserving ^“"currants and 
gooseberries until late |i the jfall, if you ha ve> preserved tljpm until 
they be ripe, it is a much easier mittSr. If the»**:urraiit-tree be* 
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against a Aval], nothing is more easy than to cover it over with a 
mat nailed to the wall; and a standard tree covered completely 
by a couple of good new mats, well joined together and closely 
drawn t round at the bottom, and fastened round the stem of the 
tree. Treeg, however, subject to this discipline do not bear so 
well the next year. The sorts of gooseberries are very numerous. 
The following is the list cultivated in the King’s gardens : Claret, 
Early Lincoln, Golden Drop, Goliah, 'Green-gage, Imperial, 
Keens Seectiing^LomhFs Victory, Old Britoji, Pope, Rumbullion, 
Warrington. The Keen's Seedling, raised by Mr. Keen at 
Islington, is valued very much on account of its thorns, which are 
so numerous and so sharp and so well placed as to keep the small 
birds from the buds and the young fruit. .To this list I will add 
a list of the best Lancashire gooseberries, which I have obtained, 
through the kindness of a friend, from Lancashire this summer 
(1832); Green, Defiance, Fair-play, Glorious, Walnut, Merry- 
man, Moses, No-bribery, Grove. Ye'llow, Good-intent, Golden- 
globe, Golden-meal, Tim Bobbin, Sir Charles Wolsley, White*, 
Ambush, Bonny-lass, Counsellor Brougham, Diana, Empress, 
Fair-lady, Lovely-lass. Red, Redf walnut, Chance, Grand Turk, 
Nonsuch, Sizer, Tarragon, Earl Grosvcnor, Lancashire Lad. For 
many years it has been the fashion to give the preference to goose¬ 
berries of a large size, and the people of Lancashire (chiefly the 
weavers) have been famous for their success in ^his way ; but, as 
quality is far preferable to size, 1 regret the almost total disap¬ 
pearance of the little* 7 smooth black gooseberry, and of the little 
hairy red gooseberry, both of which have very, thin skins, and are 

flavour delicious. The big .gooseberries are nearly all skin, 
and the pulp is of a very mean flavour ^iiyt.several years I have 
not seeh a blue\ gooseberry-tree tin *any garden except that of 
some old farm-house ; but I would earnestly recommend to the 
reader to obtaid these two sorts, if hb can. 

2£2. GRAPES—See VINE. 

273. HUCKLEBERRY.—I do not recommend the cultivation 
of this in a garden; though t\Jvo or three rods of ground mayovery 
. Veil be bestowed upon it., It grotys wild in the heaths'dr Surrey, 
Sussex, and Kent, ant} in many ojher parts of the kingdom, and is « 
a vety"good (Mt for tarts, *whe*/* mixed‘with currants, and by n® 
means bad -to eat in its Waw statej, Tfte benefit of cultivation 
> w ould doubtless make thgpfruit larger and of finer flavour 
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2"4. MEDLAR.—A very poor thing, indeed, propagated by 
grafting on pear-stocks or crab-stocks. It is hardly worth uotice, 
being, at best, only on$ degree better than a rotten apple. 

275. MULBERRY.*—This tree is raised from cuttings yr from 
layers after the manner directed linger those heac^s. Jit is planted 
out like an apple or a pear-tree. It should not stand in the 
'kitchen garden, for it grows to a great size, and should have grass 
beneath to receive the falling fruit, which is never so good when 

• gathered from the tree. I* is well known/that ^silk^worms feed 
on the mulberry leaf, especially on that of the white mulberry, 
which is cultivated for that purpose in France and Italy, and 
which grows wild in America, bearing prodigiously. The other 
sort is the red mulberry, or purple, as it ought to be called, and 
this is the only sort that is common in England. 

276. MEl jON.—As to the rearing of Melons, that has been 
fully treated of in the foregoing Chapter. The sorts is all that we 
have to do with here. The following is the list of those cultivated 
in the King’s gardens : Early Cantaloupe, Early Leopard, Early 
Polignac, EarlyRomana, Green-fleshed netted, Green-fleshedRock, 
Bosse’ sElarlyRock, Black Rock, Silver Rock, Scarlet-fleshed Rock . 
In America, there is a melon of oblong shape, of small size^, and of 
most delicate flavour. They call it the nutmeg meloff; the vines 
are very slender. It is quick in bearii%, its colour, w hen ripe, is 
of a greenish yyllow, and its flesh very nearly approaching to 
vjjiite. This the finest melon that I ever tasted. • The great 
things that come from France, sometimes,* are very little better 
than a squash or a pympkin^ I had some white-coated melons, 
the seed of which came from .Spain : they weighed from eigjit tp 
twejve pounds a-pieci but were, in point of favour, not a bit 
better than a white turnip. The rock tyelons of various sorts are, 
in my opinion, but very poor things; there is no part of them-, 
except just*thfe middle, that fs not hard, unlqgs you let the fruit 
remain till it Jje neatly rotten. Indeed all the itd-fleshed melons 
are hard 5 and I never havj seen any melon of that description 
tnat I really, liked to eat. The little AmericJn melon, which is 
grown tffere in great quantities in the* natfinfl ground, may be 

•eaten all outyvith a spoon, leaving a rind aleast lmt thicker than 
a shilling : it has* twice tye quality t>f eatable *qmlp of a great 
rock melon.* But thefc is $ie water-melon* resentblinj other 
melons only in its manner of gnofring; a*i somewhat in the sh?pe • 
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and size of the leaf. The size of these may be put down at from 
ten to thirty pounds weight. The flesh is not at all like that of 
other, melons. From the skin inwards, a& inch wide, it is white, 
like tlv; flesh of a green cucumber, but harder ; after that, towards 
the centre of tl»3 fruit, come ( ribs resembling long honey-combs, 
and, except that the colour is pink, or between pink and scarlet, 
looking precisely lil^e so much frozen snow. This is the part that 
is eaten ; and the fruit is called the Water melon, because these 
ribs actually inptantty' turn to water in yout mouth. This is the 
favourite fruit of afl ranks and degrees, and of all ages, in hot 
countries ; and, when the weather is very hot, the refreshing 
effects of tasting the fruit are really surprising. In England, this 
wort of melon may be cultivated in the same manner, though with 
some more difficulty than the common sorts or musk melons; but 
they want greater heat and more room. I have grown them very 
fine in England ; and 1 have now a pot of plants to repeat the 
attempt this year (] 8'28). The seed is large and black, and the 
coat, after the melon gets to be of considerable size, is alway^f 
the deepest green. One great difficulty is to know when the fruit 
is ripe;.for it emits no odour, ljke the musk melon, and never 
changes its colour, not even after the whole of the inside is rotten. 
In America, there is oidy here and there a man skilful enough to 
ascertain, by rapping his 1 knuckles upon the fruit, whether the 
fruit be ripe. Unskilful people plug them; that is to say, take 
out a piece, as you do out of a cheese, to taste it, and then re¬ 
place the plug. Other melons generally become ripe in about ffve 
or six weeks after they begin to swell : in the case of water melons, 
jheTest way would probably be.to ^rite down the time of setting 
and beginning to swell of each fruit7" andjo allow seven weeks,, 
pel bap’s, instead of six weeks, before* you cut the fruit. 

<277. NECTARINE.—To be propagated, planted, trained and 
pruned precisely jn the same manlier as directed >fo*- the peach. 
Nty?tarines rarely succeed in England so well'as peached. They 
do not ripen so well: they get into a t shrivelled state before they 
are ripe, thfe causl- of which'I never have been able to ascertain. 
‘The sorts are nunVerous. • Those cultivated in the'Kifig's gardens 
are the followmig: Farly Newington, Late Newington, Brugnony 
Violelte hatm:, Bui Tettier' ffElrugef Fairchild’s, Late Genoa, 
Murray, White. * There are twja otl^r nectarines, the Sweet 
Violetf and the Temple I reebmmend the White French, a very 
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beautiful fruit, and a great and a constant bearer, the Violetta 
hdtioe, and the Du 2'ellier’s. I have never known the rest to 
ripen well. The White French, though not of so very tine a 
flavour as the other three, is so beautiful a fruit and so great a 
bearer that no garden should ever be without it. r Ib piV-.serve the 
blossoms will come under the head of peach ; and the thinning of 
the fruit has already betyi spoken of under tho head of apricot; 
the rules? there given relative to this matter being applicable to 
ail fruit trees that grow against a wall or in esjfalier.* 

'278. NUT.—The me(,e hazel-nut, such as is*produced in the 
coppices, and in quantifies so prodigious that, in the year 1826, it 
was calculated that there w'ere a greater number of four-bushel 
;sacks of nuts at Weyhilf fair than of bags of hops; though all 
the hops grown at Farnham aud a considerable part of those 
grown in Kent* are taken to that lair ; of course this is not a 
thing for a garden, nor even for an orchard ; but there are certain 
nuts called Cob-nuts, of three times the bulk of the common nut, 
and with kernels of nearly as fine flavour as that of the filbert. 
These are propagated, planted, trained, aud pruned, in precisely 
the same manner as the filbert * for the seed will not produce a 
tree to resemble the fruit of the original tree, exdept^by mere 
accident. 

279. PF.ACH.—The propagation, planting, training, and 
pruning, have ahendy been spoken of fully ; but I have here 
to speak of the preserving or protecting of thg blossoms of wall- 
trees. The peach, like the nectarine, will bear, aud sometimes 
ripen the fruit well, ‘against ft wall facing the west ; facing the 
east, neither does well; arid, -the proper situation of both is «a 
‘'{vail facing the south. * Here,the situation is as wann as our cli¬ 
mate will suffer it to be ; but tire bloom comes out rft so early a 
season that that season is always a time of anxiety ^ith'the gar 
deuer, on, account of the frosts by which tl*e # blossoms are 
frequently so severely attacked as to prevent the coming of aity 
crop at all. To protect the bkrssoms,.therefore, ^against the frost 
is a matter ^>f grqat importance. The boughs bf the yew-tree and 
other evergreen^ or the spr&diflg parts* of fern, are used for 
tliis purpose. Some people, nail u'p.nmts^in tlje eveppig and take 
thefn off in the morrfing; bub to mat re very tiresome; and, as to 
the boughs* ami the fern,'they •must, remain on day and night; 
aud, what witfi the putting thena on^uid’thinking tHem off* and- 
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thcjr keeping off the sun and air from the buds and the fruit, they 
generally do as much harm as good. Frosts descend ; that is to 
say, their destructive effect conies down upon a tree perpendicu- 
Jar/y.‘- It is not the cold that destroys the germ of the fruit. It 
is the wet joined to the cold* That which is dry will not freeze ; 
frost has power on those things only which have moisture in them ; 
and though there is moisture in the blossom, that is not sufficient 
of itself to give the frosts the power of destruction. When frosts 
come without p ain dv dews, they do\ery little harm to blossoms: 
Therefore, the thing to be desired is something to keep off the 
wet during the time that tjie bjossom is becoming a fruit. The 
best way of doing this is to have something going out from the 
top of the wall tb about a foot and a half wide, which might 
lemain day and night, until the dangerous season were over. 
The thing recommended by a very able and experienced French 
writer, M. Du Comule, is a board of that width, supported by 
posts at convenient distances. These posts, however, besides 
their unsightliness, I object to on account of the holes that must 
be made/ for placing them in the ground. To obviate this, and 
to cause the operation to be little troublesome, I would, in the 
builduig of my wall, have, in thq row of bricks next to the top 
row, what the bricklayers call a wooden brick, at suitable dis¬ 
tances. In these wooden bricks (to be made of the most durable 
wood) might be holes for the purpose of admitting the end of a 
■ stout piece of iron, about perhaps two feet long, besides the part 
- necessary to enter into the brick. When the blooming season 
arrived, and just before the blossorps begat).to burst, these pieces 
of iron would be put into the 'holes, in the bricks and there fastened 
by moans eaeily to be invented ; ( upoifHhese pieces of iron tho*- 
boards might* be laid, all alonjf the wall; the boards might be- 
fastened ‘dov^ n to, the pieces of iron by holes made in the former 
to admit a smajl cord to fasten the former to th<? Utter, and thus 
the whole would remain safe against the pdtver of the w inds until 
the season arrived when the frttit would be out of danger. The 
boaid might be placed rather in a sloping direction, in order to 
prevent 4 mins from potiring upon«it and running dbfvn the wall. 
When donfe with,)these protecting materials migjht be safely laid 
aside until true next y<^ar i Afere is a, method^ at once little expen¬ 
sive, liufe troublesome, and not at alft annoying t& the trees, and 
perfectly effectual. Aj&o the thinning of the fruit, greater care is, 
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if possible, necessary here than in the case of the apricot. No 
single shoot should, on any account, be suffered to bear more than 
two peaches; and if it be not a strong shoot, not more than one ; 
and this for the reasons amply given under the head of the apricot ; 
where I ought to have observed thaf? it is not the*producing of 
the pulp which requires the great effort from the tree ; but the 
bringing of the seed to perfection ; so that, though you are to 
have the*same weight of peaches on a tree ^:hat should bear a 
hundred, as on a tree thht should bear two hundred, “Still the effort 
required from the tree would be only half as grtfit in the former 
case as in the latter; because, in the former, there would be only 
half the number of seeds. The sorts of peaches are very nume¬ 
rous. I shall first give the list cultivated in the King’s gardens, 
and then give my opinion, founded on experience. Catherine, 
Incomparable, Old Newington, Royal Paveg, Rear’s Early, Sour¬ 
dine, Chancellor, Early Purple, Early Vineyard,French Migvonne, 
Gallande, Montague, Noblesse, Persique, Red Magdalen, Royal 
George, Teton de Venus, Yellow Alberge. The list of. peaches 
which I recommend are, the Early Anne, not very fine but early, 
and a constant bearer, the Rouble Montague, the Early Montau- 
bon, the French Mignonne, the Grosse Mignonne, the Roy a 1*G effrge, 
the Noblesse, the Early Gallande, the Lute Gallande, the Van¬ 
guard, the Sellegarde, the Chancellor, and the Violette hative. 
These are the best peaches, according to my observation; and, 
afte»-the Early Anne, I have placed them as they appear to me 
to be the best quality ; that is to say, the best first, and the least 
good last. In point of*bearing, the Royal George is a famous 
peach, and it is not much excelled in* any other respect. Poach* 
ahould»never be gathered (and the ^sarne with regard to nectarines) 
until just about to drop from the tree. They are uotto'be pulled ; 
and if they d<^ not come off with just putting your hand under 
them and giving* them^a little touch, they are nJt.ripe; and an 
unripe peach is a very poor thing. Some people place a net alon^ 
in fjont of the tree, tacked on #ne siie^o the w'al^ and ‘supported 
on the oth^r^ by*little forked sticks, in order* to # catch the fruit 
when they fall, and to prevent "bruising. Xnd this is a vdty good 
wfy when you have not time Jo mafif. an individual examination of 
the fruit: but, if one*fell unoa anothe?( h bruising tak^s. place in 
spite of the ^wagging situatrtm of the n^t. Peaches and nectarines 
also may be preserved like apricofe ; ana ?Sty make,*i£ possible,’ 
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still better pies and tails ; though, for these purposes, they should 
not be quite dead ripe. The greatest possible attention must be 
paid to base your trees of the right sort. When gentlemen go to 
a nulsery to choose trees, and especially trained trees, they are too 
apt to be' captivated by the appearance of the plant; but as ill 
weeds grow apace, so it is with fruit-trees. A Catherine or a May- 
(lalen peach would be of twice the size in the same space of time 
as a French Miynonnc. or a Montanbon ; and, indeed, it may be laid 
down as a general ride that, in proportion’as the fruit excels, the 
stature of the tree is puny and its growth slow : it is the same 
through almost everything ,in nature, and it would be strange, 
indeed, if peach-trees formed an exception. With regard to the 
diseases to which the peach-tree is subject, and the enemies that, 
it is exposed to, mention will be made of these hereafter. 

280 . PEAK.—The propagating and planting lirve already been 
noticed ; because everything in those respects said of the apple is 
applicable to the pear. In the rearing of orchards of pears qjso, 
the rules lor the rearing of apple oichards apply in all respects 
-w Imtevcr; and the reader should, therefore, how turn to those 
rules. Pears, in a still greater degree than apples, demand espa¬ 
lier teaming if they are of fine sorts. Indeed, these fine sorts, the 
greater part of which have come from Prance, are worthy of a good 
wall, facing the west, the east, or the north. As to the training 
and pruning of them, the rules are precisely those described under 
•the head of Espalier, which see. Pears very seldom bear upon 
the. last year’s wood ; but upon spurs, in like manner as the apple 
does. Mo standard pear-tree, any-more shan a standard apple- 
tree, should ha\c place in a garden. All the reasons given for 
training apples in the espalier form, apply to pears, and with stilT 
gi eater fordofor it . is perfectly useless to attempt to get fine 
pears upon standard-trees. Most trees will bear ; but the fruit 
will not ri|>en, and will not be of good flavoir even if they do. I 
h<t\e mentioned before that the stocks for pears • are pears raised 
from the pip, quinces iaiset} from cuttings or layers, or white-tlvrrn 
raised from the ston&i. Forwall-frees or espalier trqes, quince-stocks 
are the test; and that these may be had from tlm pips is proved 
by this fact, that I,have now/fiiore ^han a thousand young peaf- 
trees grafted tipop ijuiqce-sMcks raised from 'the pips. I got the 
pips, from America, where quinces are ( grown in great,abundance, 
[t wbuld b£’difficult \ef ge\ the pips here, and, therefore, quince- 
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stocks must generally be raised from layers or cuttings. The 
quince-stocks are the best; because they do not force up wood so 
big and so lofty as the pear-stocks. The white-thorn is very dura¬ 
ble and has a dwarf tendency ; but it is apt to send out suckers ; 
and certainly does not produce a tree* so fruitful i if its Cailv stages 
as the quince-stock : the suits of pears are almost endless. The 
French authors mention, a hundred and fifty-two sorts. 1 shall 
insert life list from the Hortns Kewinsis, and then mention those 
sorts which I think may content any man f It if*: As ton-town 
Pear, Autumn Bergamot, Gunnel's Bergamot, Hummer Bergamot, 
Brown Beurree, Golden Beurree+Wkite.Beurrte, Bishop's Thumb, 
Winter Bon-chrelien, Williams's Bon-chrelien,Citron des (jurmes, 

. ChanmonteUe, Crasunnt., Colmar, D’Attch, Jargonelle, Lammas, 
Martin sec. Bed Doyenne, Summer Rousselef, St. Germain, Swan's 
Egg, Verte-lonyuc, Virgouleuse, Windsor, Catiline, Dr. Vredale’s 
St. Germain. The only pears that l think necessary are, for the 
summer, the Green Chisel, which is the earliest of all, and if the 
fruit come from a tree well trained and pruned, it is by no means a 
mean pear; the Catherine pear, which is a little long pear with a 
beautiful red cheek ; it does ii(*t rot at the heart as some pears 
do, and is nearly as great as a,bearer as the Green Chisel itself, and 
that is a great bearer indeed. The Summer Bergamot; and the 
Summer Bon-chretien. The autumn pears are the Brown Beurree, 
the Autumn Bergamot, and paiticularly the Gansel's Bergamot, 
whitih, in my opinion, very far surpasses the Brown Beifrree. The? 
winter pears that would satisfy me are the Winter Bon-dire,tJ.en,% 
the Colmar, the Crasqnne, aiyl the Paired' Auch, that is to say, 
the pear of the city of Audi in France. Pears for cooking #re* 
Parkinson’s pear, the Calillap, and Uredale’s St. Germain. Be- 
* sides these, there are two peart which I have pwqfagated from 
cuttings brought from Long Island, and which appealed to hare 
no name ^hefe • I qjll the one the Long Island^ Autumnal Pear, 
the very finest jjruit of the pear kind, without any Exception, th;4 I 
ever tasted in my life. When,rip6, which it is early iu.()etober, it 
Js of a greenish^yellow colour, weighs about*tlm:e quarters of a 
pound, ac?ually jnelts in yournnouth, and; w ith if little qpe, keeps 
Well to the middle of November. ’» The other is what 1 call the 
l»ng Island PerryuPear, wjiich is Off a*iyidling Ifltee, very hard, 
and very rough to the tastl wheii rawjbut this fear, when Ijpked, 
or stewed and then preserved, iff the tTneX^thing of *the kind that 
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1 ever saw. To these recommendations may be added that this 
tree is as great a bearer as the Green Chisel itself; and, which is 
rather singular of the pear and apple kind, the three years that I 
was.*n Long Island, these trees were loaded with fruit every year. 
Cattle and hogs are turned into the orchards of America to live and 
fatten upon the fruit: they take up from the ground those which 
they like best; ot; they feed from the lower branches of the trees. 
I never perceived my cattle extremely anxious about other fruit; 
but, to get at,the jjerry pears, the Steers and oxen used to raisfe 
themselves upon jheir hind-legs, which I very rarely saw them do 
in the case of any other tree. Tljeir strong jaws could mash them; 
and they therefore were able to ascertain their sugary quality. 
Raw, they will keep all tlie winter long} and until the month of 
May, and still be as* solid and as hard as ever. I am sure that 
this is the best pear iu the world for cooking, and, I think, for 
the making of perry. With regard to the gathering of pears for 
the table, the rules are precisely the same as those laid down iu 
the case of the apple; though it may be observed that summer 
pears (which keep but for a short time) ought to be gathered a 
little while before they be ripe^and especially the Green Chisel 
and the Catherine. 

281. PLUM.—As to the sort of stock, it must be the seed of 
the plum, as mentioned under the head of Propagation. The 
plum is budded in general, and not grafted ; so is the cherry ; but 
both may be grafted, and this is the common practice in Ameijca. 
As to the management of the budded plant, and as to planting 
out, directions have before been given, in th|p case of the peach, if 
against a wall; and, in the case of the espalier apple, if in the 
form of the espalier. Plums do not require so much room as other, 
wall-trees ; .UQr do they require* so much as apples, or pears, or 
cherries, .in espalier. They bear generally upon spurs, seldom on 
the last year’s w<jpd ; for training bad pruning agciiist a wall, the 
iqjes laid downf under the head of Apricot‘ exactly apply ; and all 
the objections to standards, mentioned under the head of Appjle, 
equally apply heiV. Against a wall, plums are placed on walls 
facing the east, the west, or the porth ; and the Green-t/age (queen 
of all pfums) is finer when i).has a northern aspect than wheti 
much exposed-to the sun: ifyr not so |figary; lpit it is larger, comes 
in more by degrees, ana is, in facrt, of finer flavour Chan when ex¬ 
poses! to a hot sun. ^riTo the .sorts of plums: those cultivated 
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in the King’s gardens are as follows : Red Bounin Magnum, White 
lion urn Magnum, Catherine, Coe's Golden Drop, Damascene, 
Drop d’or, Fotheringham, Blue Gage, Green Gage, German 
Prune, Imperatrice, Mirahelle, Morocco, Barlg Orleans, mLate 
Orleans, Bine Pe.rdrigon, White Pwdrbjon, Preroce* de Tours, 
Queen Mother Plum, Royale. dc Tours, Simiennes, Wine-sour, or 
Windsor Goliah. The Green-gage and the Orleans are the most 
fashionable plums ; though the Blue Gage, which comes late in the 
fall, is, in my opinion, one of the lines! of pWfnis ; pud it is a very 
great bearer. All plums, may be preserved w itlj sugar: the green¬ 
gage or the blue-gage w'oukl be.tlie best; but damsons and hut- 
laces are generally used, because they come more abundantly,and, 
of course, are not so difficult to obtain. Thd Magnum Bonu.ms 
are lit for nothing but tarts and sweet-meatS. Magnum is right 
enough ; but, f as to honum, the word has seldom been so com¬ 
pletely misapplied. 

282. QUINCE.—There is an apple-shaped and a pear-shaped. 
It is not a fruit to be eaten raw ; but to be put into apple-pies 
and some other things. They are to be preserved I die apples ; 
and the trees are raised from cuttings or layers. 

283. RASPBERRY.—TJicreaie two sorts,distinguished Ijytheir 
colours of red and white. There are some of each that bear a 
second crop iu the autumn. The largest of raspberries is called 
the Antwerp, aiu^ a very line fruit it is. Raspberries are propa¬ 
gated from offsets taken from the old stool : these are tflken off in 
the fall and they bear the next year. The stools ought to spinel 
in rows at six feet apuyt, and jt three feet apart in the row. It is 
very curious that in the northern countries of America, Npva. 
Scoya and New Brunswick/or instance, the raspberry p’ant dies 
completely down in the fall of tlfe year, apd new shoots come up 
again out of the ground in the spring much about after the manner* 
of fern. % r Wiflse sjroots bear* the lirst year, though they do not 
make their apyearanfie above ground until June "and where 4he 
land is clear of high trees, aryl where the August sun has shrivelled 
up the leaves of the raspberries, these shrubs*fdrm a 1 sheet of red 
for scored of mdes at a stretch. .They are tin? stmuner y-uit of the* 
•wild pigeon atjd a great variety of, other birds. I once thought 

that raspberries would nevej bear upon tlje Shoot hf the year in 
England • b#t I have frthjuentty, of late year*, seen * tilery bear 
upon such shoots. The stems of rasj7T5tXyes should he prevented 
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from bending down, when loaded with leaves and with fruit, by 
stakes put along the side of the rows, and by little rods tied to 
these stakes. Every stool will send out, during summer, a great 
number of shoots. When the leaf is down, these should be all 
taken away, except about (four to produce fruit the next year. 
The shoots that have borne during the summer die in the autumn : 
these also should be removed ; and, in November, and again in 
March, all the ground should be well and truly digged ; • and the 
weeds should be key.t down completely 'during the whole of the 
summer. One manuring in three years will be sufficient. The 
common little raspberry is but a poorish thing; and every one 
sh >uld take care to have the Antwerp if possible. Raspberries, 
when gathered, will not bear much keeping or pressing : they are 
a very delicious fruit when taken at the proper time ; but if put 
together in too great quantities, whether they be gathered care 
fully or not, they will taste badly directly, and, in twelve hours, they 
will be sour. Raspberries, like currants, are sometimes made use 
of, with the assistance of sugar, to maV.c wine, and, in America, 
where stienglh is a great requisite, to make brandy ; that is to 
say, a parcel of brandy and sugai,. is put amongst the juice of the 
raspberries: .these things I, for my part, totally disapprove of: 
that which we call currant w ine, is neither more nor less than red- 
looking weak rum. The strength coming from the sugar; and 
gooseberry w’inc is a thing of the same character, and, if the fiuit 
were of no other use than this, one might wish them to be extir¬ 
pated. People deceive themselves. This thing is called wine; 
but it is rum : that is to say, an extract front. sugar. 

284. SERV ICE.—A tree of the woods, where it bears a thing 
between a sloe and a haw. It is totally unfit to be eaten ; and,- 
therefore, I fllqtll say no more about it. 

285. tyi RAWBEIiRY.—Very different from the last article i 
This is a fruit, exceeded in no one 'respect (except 'tliht of keeping) 
but by very few-; and surpassing a very gredt majority of the fruits 
of this country. It is so well kwowp that to describe either plant 
or fruit would besih/iost an insult to the reader. I shall, >there- 

‘ fore have to speak only uf the different sorts, and to describe the 
manner o\ propagating and cultivating the plants, \o as to ensure^ 
or, at least, gise the(bcst'c|i^»ce of, fifte fruit #nd large crops, «o 
mail ever having found /hat he ha$ too dutch of this excellent fruit. 
Strawberry plants are rfjjie>'."in ‘the following manner : the plant. 
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while it is bearing, sends forth runners along upon the ground : 
these runners have several joints, and, at every joint, there comes 
out a root which penetrates down into the ground. Each of these 
roots sends up a plant; so that the runner, if it extend to«a yard 
or two, as it frequently will, would, perhaps, prodace ten or a 
dozen plants. All these plants, if cut from the runner and planted 
out, would grow ; but a|l of them would not t>ear the first year if 
so plaifted out. The runners begin to start usually in May, not 
‘ making much progress at first, 09 account of the goldish weather ; 
but, by the middle of Jpne, the rujmeis have .produced an abun¬ 
dance of plants. You take ijie eailiest and stoutest of these, 
plant them out before the end of the first week in August, and 
these plants will bear abundantly the next year. Great care must 
be taken in this planting. The ground should be made rich and 
fine : the root, is but small, and the weather is hot; therefore, the 
root should be fixed well in the ground with the lingers ; and a 
little rain or pond water should be given to the plants. They 
should be attended to very carefully to see that worms do not tear 
them out of the ground or move them at all: the ground should 
be moved frequently between <them, approaching as near to the 
plant as possible. By November, the plants will be stqpt: the 
winter, however severe, will do them no injury ; and, in the month 
of June, when only a year old, they will produce a crop worth 
fifty times the labour bestowed upon them. When planted out, 
tlj^y ought to be placed from three to five in a clump", each plant 
at a few inches from the other. The clumps should be in^rov^s 
of three feet apart, «ysd, if i{ were four, it would be so much the 
better, and at three feet apart in the row. To cultivate stjaw- 
beyies in beds, suffering tlipm to cover the whole of the ground 
with their runners and young plants, ismiserable? method, pro¬ 
ceeding from the suggestions either of idleness or of •greediness’, 
and sure.tolead tojhe defeating of the object of.this latter. Straw¬ 
berries will ljpar a flttle in this way, though n<?t much; blithe 
fruit will be small and of ijjsipfd flavour. Neither, should even 
tte clumps b| suffered to stand to tear founforc than two years. 
I have sometimes tried them the third year, "biTf have jever fouutl 
• it answer, yut then to have ne*v clumps is so easy that tins cad 
form an objection*with nopne. Haviti^ need of**a certain num¬ 
ber of clunks, you havl onlyjto take up those thafhav^ borne 
for two years, and plant just the'samTTiA^nber of waw ones. To 
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remove strawberries from one place to another is the easiest 
thing iu the world : you have nothing to do but to give a chop 
with a spade round the clump; take it up and put it in the place 
where.you wish to have it. This may be done at any time be¬ 
tween October'tmd May without the smallest chance of injuring 
the crop : to all its other excellent qualities, the strawberry adds 
hardiness of the pVmt, in a swamp on a bank, amidst rocks, and 
upon the tops of walls, I have seen strawberries growing and bear¬ 
ing ; but stifling they'‘Vvill not ensure'; and/-therefore, if you want * 
the industry and cqre lo plant them at suitable distances and to 
keep them clear of grass and weeds, never expect a crop of straw¬ 
berries. Before I come to speak of the different sorts, let me 
notice three things ; preserving strawberries from the birds and 
slugs ; keeping them ffom being covered with dirt by the heavy 
rains ; and giving them water if the ground be at a'l dry. As to 
the first of these, the wood-pigeons, the common pigeons, the 
doves, the blackbirds, the jack-daws, the thrushes, and even some 
of the small birds, invade the strawberry clumps, and, if unresisted, 
destroy a great part of the fruit. In this case, which happens 
when there are woods and shrubberies at hand, nothing is a pro- 
tectiou but a net, held up by hoops o,r little forked sticks. The 
slug is a still more bitter enemy ; and, in some seasons, where 
strawberries are suffered to run together in beds, more than half 
the fruit is consumed or spoiled by the nasty, and mischievous 
reptiles. The remedy is to examine the clumps well just as the 
strawberries are beginning to be ripe. See that there are no slugs 
about the stems of the leaves, and th,en make,',a little circle of hot 
him;, at half a foot or so at the extremity of the leaves of the 
clumps. No slug will enter that magic circle; but, if rain cqme, 
or even“hcavy dews, the Ijme beedtnes slack and powerless, and a 
little more must be put upon the circle, the least dust iu the 
world being enough. The other precaution ; namely,'to keep the 
fruit from being beaten by the rain down ambngst ,the dirt, short 
grass-mowings, or moss, the lattfcr fyeing the best of the two,, 
should be laid founft the steins of the plants, just as the fruit be¬ 
gins to ripen. Th'.s Vvill aornpletely guard against [lie evil: come 
what rain will, the fruit will always be clean. The )kst thing that * 
I have to mention is the' watering ; ( &nd areal good watering 
with rain-water, op- poiui-water, sjiould 4 be given j list when the 
blossoms are'falling an^Wfte frttifc begins to set. Blacking the 
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ground over with the rose of the watering-pot is of no use at all; 
the water should be poured out of the nose of the pot, held close 
down to the plant; and one gallon of water, at least, should be 
given at one time to every clump of plants. If the weaklier be 
very hot in June, even while the frui% is ripening, while you are 
gathering strawberries, they might have another such watering, 
and that would be enough. Nothing have L ever found more dif¬ 
ficult than, behind my back, to secure an honest watering. Wa- 
' tering-pots, when full, are heavy; the distance may l>e great, and 
few men like to carry_ heavy things for anv long continuation. 
Just turn your back, and they nicioly wet the ground ; and if you 
return, you see that the strawberries have all been watered ; but 
(and mind this), go thu next day, if the weafher have continued 
fair, and you will then see how you have been cheated. Straw¬ 
berries like good, deep, and rich land : holding land, as the people 
in the country call it: they will grow almost anywhere, and will 
produce more or less of fruit; but, if you mean to have fine straw¬ 
berries, you must have "good laud; therefore, make the laud as 
good as you can make it. As to the sorts of strawberries, the 
scarlet is the earliest; and somp people like it; the hauthois (or 
high-slalked), the Kew Pine, the Chili, the White .Alpine and the 
Red Alpine; which two latter are vulgarly called icood, straw¬ 
berries. The hautboy has a musky aRd singular flavour as wlel 
as smell, and sonje people prefer it to all others. Hut the great 
sfjaw berry of all, now-a-days, is that which was some years ago 
raised from seed by Mr. Keen of Islingtoli, which is therefore 
called the Keen’s seedling ; and this strawberry, which is the only 
one used for forcing in the King’% gardens, has nearly supplahtej) 
every other sort. It is early; it is a prodigious bearer; the 
fruit is large, and very large ; a*id it surpasses, ip. my opinion, all 
others in flavour. I gathered some of the Kew ITne. (for many 
years thought, the best of allj; at the same time 1*gathered some 
of the keen’s seeiMng : I put the two parcels* down upon^the 
table before several pei sons, who tastted both in order to form a 
judgment; and every one of them Said thaj the Keen’s seedling 
was the^ffest*I having taken care not.to let any of them knovv 
• which was much. But the .J^ondon market speats for the 
•haracter of this ^travvbtRry. Notwithstanding .habit and pre¬ 
judice, the feondon gardlners ljave fount? that po other strawberry 
will sell * and, in fact, there is. llRruty^mv other now brought to 
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the markets. As to the Chili (nearly as large as a pigeon’s egg), 
it is \ery little superior in flavour to the potato. But I have 
recently discovered (1B33), or rather Sir Charles Wolseley lias 
been so good as to teach me, that there is a sort of Alpine straw¬ 
berry widely *jwhaps, taken* altogether, is the most valuable of 
the whole. The French call it the Cisalpine strawberry, or the 
Strawberry of Nap r >leon. It is cultivated in this manner: un¬ 
like any otliei strawberry, it produces its like from the seed" The 
seed, which is \eiy sifcall, may be so\Ved in a large flower-pot, in' 
the following manner at the following time. The pot should be 
filled within an inch of the top with very fine eaith ; a small 
pinch of the seed should be as tegularly as possible scattered over 
the earth ; and throw some more very fine earth spread over the 
seed about a quarter of an inch thick or less, being gently patted 
down upon it, and afterwards a little water givpn to the pot 
through a very fine watering-pot top ; and you will perceive the 
seed coming up in about ten or twelve days. This sowing should 
take place about the beginning or middle of February; the pot 
should be placed in a green-house, or in any room where the sun 
gets at it, and should be occasionally watered. In the month of 
April, the pot should be set out of doors in a warm place, sheltered 
from heavy rains by being taken in, and sheltered also from hard 
frosts if any come. In the month of May, the plants will be fit to 
go out into the natural ground. A piece of ground should be 
made very* good, digged very deep, and broken very fine, a-ed 
especially made extremely smooth at top. With a very small 
dibber, or little stick well pointed, pvt the phmt out, in row's, the 
row' f s being two feet apart, a d<the plants two feet apart in the 
row. Put only, a single plant in a pjace ; for, though the plant 
will not be uwh bigger than a‘ thread when you put it out, it 
■will soon become a great tuft, multiplying itself in a manner per¬ 
fectly prodigious. ( . These piaats will have f\ne strawberries on 
thepi about the fniddle or latter end of July, 4 and they will keep' 
bearing until the hard winter frosfe cyme and stop them. I sa\y, 
in the month of September last, the finest dishes ff strawberries 
that I ever saw in hiy v life "at Wolseley*-park, iu Staffordshire. The 
p ants were then in full bearing, /tfnd there were ripp strawberries* 
on the runners^Sf that sapft.summer. ,'These strawberries go ofi 
like the onfnge-treo, blowing andr havii% ripe fruit"at ( the same 
time. fThe second yeapyfiu must-take care to take off all runners 
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from the tufts, and leave the tufts to bear a second year and no 
longer, for, if they do, they become so crowded into offsets that 
they do not bear much, and that which they do bear is not fine 
fruit; so that it is necessary to make a new plantation* every 
year in order always to have an abundance of stiflwbceries. The 
tults ol last year will bear strawberries very nearly as early as the 
scarlet. All strawberries have a fragrant syiell ; but a bed of 
these strawberries surpasses all others in fiagrance, and, 1 think, 

* in flavour. There are some* of them red afld sogie white, which 
may be kept distinct or .not, just as you please. As to their size, 
those of Sir Charles Wolseley jvere # a great deal larger than the 
common scarlet strawberry. In my “American (-Hardener I have 
recommended the forming of strawberry |flotations into hath, 
knowing that it was impossible to previfll upon the people in 
that country fo take the pains lequired to cultivate them in 
chimps. 

286. VINK.-—It is the practice in England to cultivate vines 
only against walls, against houses, upon roofs of houses, and 
under glass ; but, that it might be cultivated otherwise on many 
spots in the south of England, the history of the country most 
amply proves. For a series of ages time wine extensiv e vin eyards 
in England ; and wine made here vei v nearly as good as that of 
1'rauce. I remember seeing, when I was a bov, a beautiful vine¬ 
yard, in extent,,! should think, of two or thiee acres, in the 
g^ttunds of the estate called Painshd.i. at Cobh am* in Surrey. 
'File vines were there planted in rows, and tied to stakes, iy ju«$t 
the same maimer as*jn the vineyards in France ; and, at the time 
when I saw that vineyard, the vines weie well loaded *vitfi 
bli^ik -coloured grapes. The reasons why this aniline has been 
dropped are of no importance at present; but •the 1 . J'ucts that I 
have stated are of great importance ; because they ’prove that 
vines mgy iSe^aiseJ in espalier in a warm situation in any garden 
on the south fide of Warwickshire at the least. * The giape^ine 
jp propagated from cutting # of from layers. A layer is a shoot 
frouf tlm vine, laid into the ground in one*pait of* it with a little 
sloping cut oi^the under side. .The forti part f>f the sfcoot is then 

# tacked to th£ wall, or a stake f» driven into the .ground to tie it 
to. In the fall of* the yea» this is a youpg 'vine \Vith a good root 
to it; byt, 5s vines do liot rfgnov^ very well,«the usual ^ay is to 
untack a shoot from the vine which gra^ against*the wall, bring* 
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it out into Uie oorcier opposite, sink a pretty large flower-pot 
into the border, place the cut part of the shoot into the flower¬ 
pot three parts tilled with earth, put a nice straight stick down 
into tire flower-pot at the same time, put a peg on the wall side 
of the pot l* pi* vent the shoot from lising up, tie the top of the 
shoot to the stick, then till the pot and the hole full of earth, and 
press it down well .so as to form a little ( dish to hold the water. 
Soon after this is done, which ought to be in the month of 
February, cut tjie fork part of the shoot off to within a joint or 
two of the ground,.lie it firmly to the stick ; and, when it sends 
out its shoots, tie one of them to the stick, and cut the other 
away. In the fall of the year, cut off tin; back part of the shoot 
which attaches the trde against the wall, dig up the pot, and you 
have a vine to remove t6 what spot you please, to be transplanted 
by merely turning the ball out of the pot, just as yoij, would in the 
case of a pot of cucumbers or melons. When transplanted thus 
in the fall, or any time before the middle of February, cut the 
vine down to within one or two buds of die ground, and then you 
begin to train as hereafter to be directed. The other w'ay of 
propagating vines is by cuttings. «You cut off, before the middle 
of Febrpary, a piece of a shoot which .came out the, last summer : 
this cutting should, if convenient, have an inch or two of the last 
year’s wood at the bottom'of it; but this is by no means abso¬ 
lutely necessary. The cutting should have fouf or five buds or 
joints; make the ground rich, move it deep and make it lipa. 
Then put in the cutting with the setting stick, leaving only two 


buds, or joints, above ground ; fastening the ..cuttings well in the 
groupd. Or, another, and, I think, a better, way of propagating 
vines by cuttings, is, to take in February a bud of the last year’s 
w’ood, cutting silbwood avyay except about half an inch above and 
ltalf an inch below the bud, and shaving off the bark, and a little 
way into the wood straight down this inch-long .niece - , bnly. let this 
shaving be on the‘side opposite to the bud. Bury tjie whole two 
inches deep, ip a largish pot filled with good mould, keeping the bud., 
in an upright position. 1 - Do not mind covering the bufl over : it will 
shoot up through tfie mould, and the place behind jt, from which 
you cut out the slice of bark and wood, will send. out vigorous ' 
roots: and then?as to keeping it cool*see CUffTINGS, under- 
the head of "Propagation, in this (ihaptdr. As to Che training 
•and pruning of vines, I h^ye^m my book on American Gardening, 
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given instructions for the performing of this work in the espalier 
form. The very same instructions apply to walls and to houses, 
and also to roofs, seeing that, on roofs, it is merely a trellis-work 
lying in a sloping attitude. 1 have supposed a new, plantation of 
viues to be made expressly for espalier trainiTfg; • and, with 
several sorts of grapes, this method would succeed perfectly well 
in the south of England,,in warm spots and at, no great distance 
from wails facing the south. I shall therefore now repeat, with some 
little variations as to season and other circumstances, my direc¬ 
tions for training and pruning the vines in espalier. Eirst look at 
plate 8 (p. 208), which represents, aj well as I am able to make 

it repiesent, three trellis-wofks for 


I’LATE^n 


vines. Tliesi? trellis-works arc to 


1 

t 

« 

V 


s 



be five feet* high, and to consist 
of little upright bars, two and a 
half inches by two inches, put two 
feet into the ground, and made 
of locust wood. ‘The proper 
situation for vines would be in a 
li#ie on the south side of the north 
. wall, or on the south si de^o f the 
south wall, and at about seven feet 
from the wall, leaving plenty of 
room for the work to be performed 
on the wall-trees as well* as on the 
trellis. The length of such Jino 
• would be 200 feet; and, allowing 
for the thickness of the walls, iyi<' 

. for the door-way coming into tli 
hot-bed ground (in case you *choose the soutlt ^si<je of th 
north wall), and for the door-way going frpm # thc 'inner ti 
the outer* garden, i£ ^you choose the other walj, Jthere would b< 
space for twelve vines at sixteen feet apart. You would, therefore 
plgnt your cuttings or your y*ung vines at that distance. Lool 
now at tjjjs pl^e above, which .represents the cutting becom 
a plant, or the Moung vine, having macite its* first year’s shoot 
There is no d$erence in die treatment; but, in order to avoii 
uiftiecessary words, hit us suppose it to fujve 'been If cutting, an< 
suppose it .to Rave been tied to a little jstake dufjng the simmer 
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PLATE 8. 



The first year of its being a viye, after the leaves are off and 
before pru ning, is exhibited in fig. 2. The same year’s vine, 
pruned in February, is exhibited in fig. 3. The vine, in its next 
summer, is exhibited, with shoots, leaves, and grapes, in fig. 4. 
Having measured your distances, put in a cutting at each place 
where there is to be a vine, leaving above ground only two joints 
or buds. From these will come two shoots, perhaps; and, if Iwo 
come, rub olf the top one and leave the bottom one, and, in 
jviqler, cut off the bit of dead wood, which will in this 
case, stand abpve the bottom shoot. Choose, however, the 
upper one to •remain, if jhe lower* one be very weak. Or, a better 
•way is to ■ put in two or three cuttings within an inch of each 
other, leaving onfy one bud to each* out of the ground, and taking 
avyay, in the fall, the cuttings that send up* the weakest shoots. 
The object is to get one feood ^ahoot, coming out as near to the 
ground as possible*. This shoot you tie to an upright stick, lettirfg 
‘it grow its full length. When wintef comes, cut fiiis shoot down 
to the bud nearest to the ground The next year\another, and ^ 
much stronger-shoot will cqme out; aftd, wheg the leaves are off, 
in tlie^fall, this slyot will be eight or tej» feet long, shaving been 
tied te a stake as it rogpT^and • will present what is described in 
fig. 1, plate 8. You must t?kC your trellis ; that is, put in your 
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upright locust-bars to tie the ne,\t summer's shoots to. You will 
want (see lig. 2) eight shoots to come out to run horizontally, to 
be tied to these bars. You must now, then, in winter, cutoff jour 
vine, leaving eight buds or joints. You see there is a mask for 
this cut at a, fig 1. During summer, eight shoots vffll dome, and, 
as they proceed on, they must be tied with malting, or something 
soft, to the bars. The whole vine, both ways § included, is sup¬ 
posed t<\ go sixteen feet ; but, if your tillage be good, it will go 
piuch further, and then .the era Is must be cut f>ff in jvintei. >iow, 
then, winter presents you your vine as in fig. # 2; and now you 
must prune, which is the all important part of the business. Ob¬ 
serve, and bear in mind, that little or no fruit ever (dines on a 
grape-vine, except? on yoyng shoots that come t>ut of wood of the 
'last year. All the four last year’s shoots thfft you find in fig. 2 
would send out bearers ; but if you suffer that, you will have a 
great quantity of small wood, and little or no fruit next year. 
Therefore, cut off four of the last year’s shoots, as at b, fig. 3, 
leaving only one bud. ThS four other shoots will send out a shoot 
from every one of their buds, and, if the vine be strong, there will 
be two bunches of grapes on each pf these young shoots ; and, as 
the last year’s shoots are supposed to be each eight feet l ong, and 
as there is generally a bud at, or about, every half foot, every last 
year’s shoot will produce thirty-two bifoches of grapes; eiery 
vine 128 bunches ; and the twelve viues 1 536 ■ and, possibly, nay, 
probably, so many founds of grapes ! Is this incredible*? Take, • 
then*this well known fact, that there is a grape-vine, a single • 
vine, with only one step, in the King’s gardens, at his palace of 
Hampton Court, which has, for perhaps half a century, produce*! 
annually nearly a ton of grapes; that is to say, £240 pounds 
.avoirdtipois weight. That vine coders a space of sewnty-two* feet 
in length, and twenty-two in breadth, llowever, suppose you 
have only a fifth part of what you might have, 300 bunches 
of grapes are worth’ a great deal more than tlffe annual trou* 
ble, which is, inSeed, very little. *Fjg. 4' shows a ving in sum¬ 
med. You see the four shoots bearing, and four other shoots 
coming on % ft»r i3ie next year, from the butt* left at thj winter 
pruning as at bt These four lattqr you are to tie tp the bars as 
the^ advance on 3uriqg the sftnmer. When winter Comes again, 
you are to cut off the ftfur shoots that* sent iput th£ be^ers 
during the kinmer, and leave the’loirFAh^t grew »rait of‘the 
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butts. Cut the four shoots that have borne, so as to leave but 
one bud at the butt. And they will then be sending out wood, 
while the other four will be sending out fruit. And thus you 
go on year after year, for your life; for, as to the vine, it will, 
if well truatedr outlive you* and vour children to the third, and 
even the thirtieth, generation. The vine at Hampton Court is 
now (1833) between sixty and seventy years old. During 
the summer there are two things to be observed, as to .pruning. 
Each of the l(ist year’s shoots has thirty-,t wo buds, and of course 
it sends out thirty-two shoots with the grapes on them, for the 
grapes come out of the two first fair buds of these shoots. So 
that here would be an enormous quantity of w ood, if it were all 
left till the end of Summer. But, this roust not be. When the 
grapes get as big as fleas, cut off the green shoots that bear them,' 
at two buds’ distance from the fruit. This is necessary in order to 
clear the vine from confusion of branches, and also to keep the 
sap back for the supply of the fruit. These new shoots, that have 
the bunches on, must be kept tied to the trellis, or else the wind 
would te'ar them off. 'The other thing is to take care to keep 
nicely tied to the bars the shoot? that are to send forth bearers the 
next year ; and, if you observe any little side-shoots coming out 
of them, to crop these off as soon as they appear, leaving nothing 
but the clear, clean sllbot. It may be remarked that the butt, 
as at b, when it is cut off the next time, will be longer by a bud. 
That wiK be so ; but, by the third year, the vine will be so strong 
that you may safely cut the shoots back to within six incTTes of 
the main trunk, leaving the new shoots tjo come out of it where 
(hey will; taking care to lyt but one grow for the summer. If 
shoots start o^it of the main trunk irregularly, rub them off as soon 
as they appear, and never sufffcr your vine to have any mofe than, 
its regular number of shoots. Thus far with regard to the train¬ 
ing and prduin^ of vines in espalier. I have p*w to speak of 
training agaiilst a wall; training under glass in a green-house; 
and training against a Mouse. <If against a wall, you proceed to 
raise tint young .vine in ‘ precisely the same manner as before 
directed; but, -in- place of carrying the trunk c upright, in order 
to have beariug shoots comp- out of the side it, as in plate- 8, 
you cut it dawn ta within two eyes Sf the bpttom. Suppose.,you 
have got the ^ine, tig. 2, plate 8. instead of bringing out from 
it four shouts of a sidy,-feeing- out only the two bottoift ones, cut- 
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ting the top of the trunk off pretty close down to the highest 
of the two first shoots from the bottom. These two shoots may 
be suffered to bear the first year after they come out; but they 
are then to be suffered to remain to form limbs for the bearing 
shoots to go out of; and these beariftg shoots arff to £o up the 
wall perpendicularly, instead of horizontally, as they do on the 
trellis-work. All the rules for cutting out the .shoots alternately 
are the same in this case as in the other. The vine might be 
trained against the wall, horizontally as agaiiftt they, trellis-work ; 
but it would not be so convenient; for, the twey horizontal limbs 
left at the bottom may be carried .to any length against a wall; so 
that one vine would, in time, be sufficient for a wall of consider- 
able extent. I have seen such limbs forty feef long, supplying an 
‘ abundance of bearing wood to cover the waif. If you choose you 
may, at every three or four yards’ distance, cause these bottom 
limbs to touch tfie ground, and, if pegged down and covered with 
a little part of the earth, they would strike root there. The up¬ 
right bearing shoots shoulfl be tacked to the wall in*a serpentine 
manner, which checks the flow of the sap and makes them bear 
better all over the vine. Under, glass the training and pruning 

are piecisely the same as agaiqst a wall :^two limbs rminiiiejiloiig 
at the bottom of the glass, and shoots coming out, pruned, and 
tied up in the manner directed in the case*of the wall. Against a 
house, you want a lofty trunk. You carry it to the height that 
the situation requires, and train by side-shoots, just in thl maimer 
directed for the trellis in the case of the espalier. A roof is .only 
a wall lying in a sloping direction, and the training and pruning 
are precisely those directed for the wall. Such is the manner <*f 
pruning vines in what is callqd long-pruning; but there is a 
methcSl veiy different, called the short pruning, whietryejv much 
resembles the method I have described for pruning the durian' 
tree. Instead* af alternate bearing shoots, brought out of the 
trunk,, as in the espalier form, for instance, you* suffer these, 
shoots, as in plale 8, fig. 3, t<^ retnain perpetually. They send 
out Annually side-shoots. These you cut off to* within'one or two 
eyes of the %ftb, and, out of these little artificaP sfnirs cojpe, the 
negt year, shoots^ to bear the ftufU The vine bears only on 
shoqts that come out pi the %t year’s jvofttl, afid the’rbfore, these 
spurs would besome too lctog in g very short tim|; so Ihat^ou 
must cut thefn out close to the limb,’at tfte s$pd of a }%4r or ttvo, 
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and others will be always coining out to supply their place. Whe¬ 
ther against a wall, under glass, against a house, or on a roof, 
you observe the same rule: your vine is furnished with per¬ 
petual limbs instead of being annually furnished with new and 
long shoots. 1 '*'Hoping that< I have made this matter of training 
and pruning vines intelligible to the reader, I have now to speak 
of the management of the fruit, of the soil suitable for vines, and 
of the sorts of grapes. When the grapes get to be of tlje size of 
a pea, or thereabouts, they should he thinped in the bunch with a 
sharp-pointed scissors. More than half of them, and those the 
smallest, of course, should be cut out, otherwise they will not he 
so line ; and, in some cases, the fruit will be so closely pressed 
together on the bunch as to cause moulding and rotting. It is 
supposed, and I believe the fact, that thinning the grapes adds' 
greatly to the weight of the bunch, and certainly it heightens 
greatly the quality of the fruit. As to the soil for grapes, it 
cannot be too rich. The ground should be dug about the roots not 


only in the fall and spring, but even'in summer. The earliest 
grape is what we call the black July, and what the French call the 
noir hdtif ; the Chasselas, which is a white grape, approaching to 
a yellow, is -also very early ; the Black Hamburg is a fine grape 
and a great bearer, and this is the sort of the famous Hampton 
Court vine; the Whitt; sweet-water is a very fine grape; and 
these lour would satisfy me ; but I shall here add the Kew list of 
. grapes, and with that list 1 conclude this long'article. Burgundy, 

, Bluclt Cluster, Black July , Common White Muscadine, Parsley- 
leaved Muscadine; these are called, iu tlpe Hortus Kkwensis, 
, {^all-grapes ; then, as ho use-,grapes, come the Black Damascus, 
Muscat of Alexandria, Royal Muscadine, Black Frankendale, 
Blabk Hauiluiryh, Black Prtnce, Black Frontignac, (frizzly, 
r i ontignac,' Red Frontignac, White Frontignac, White sweet- 
water, Marseilles, White Alee, Syrian. 

^ -87. W AIiA FT. Hie way to rais#'walnut-trees is this. 

ien the walnuts are quite vip^, make them perfectly dry and 
preserve them in. precisely the manner directed for the filBfert. 
bow them late VvI’elisuary, aqd the tree will be*a fo6t*high by the 
3 ' * U be to st i 1,1( f *where it is sowed,Vnothing mort is 

jr;."*' •» <“r b # «*», »»d u 

Ull t?| vol ‘ e ‘ sh f ot * at<the bottop, alvtoys leaving « tolerable head 
until you Fax e a cleaj, mfiilT flf <he height that you delire. If the 
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tree be to be transplanted, you ought to-take it up in the fall 
after the spring of sowing it; for it has a long tap-root, and will 
remove with great difficulty if you suffer it to remain for tjvo or 
three years. When you take the yoiyig plant up, j;ut yff the tap¬ 
root to within six inches of the part which met the top of the 
ground ; transplant it into a nursery ; let it stand there for three 
years, and then it will remove with a good buslfy root. Keep the 
side-shifts pruned off in thg manner befo^ directed ; and the 
head of the tree will "form itself. It is said tliat walnut-trees 
should be threshed or beaten, a saying which lias certainly arisen 
from the want of a good reasoli fcfr knocking down the fruit, 
which, like nuts and filberts, should always lnyig till it drop's from 
the tree. « 


DISEASES AND VERMIN. 

t 

288. I have reserved until now the remarks necessary to be 
made upon the diseases to which fruit-trees are subject; and also 
on the insects and other mischievous living things by which they 
are injured I have reserved, too, until now, the observations to 
be made relative to divers mischievous insects which* do injuiy to 
the herbaceous plants of the kitchen-garden. I shall now speak 
of the whole undSr one head, which will be more convenient tri 
the deader than if the remarks with regard to them had been scat-, 
tered throughout the book. 

289. CANKER.—Apple-trees are greatly afflicted by the 

cauk*r, which is a rotting of lb# bark in particular, spots* pro¬ 
ducing, in time, the destruction of the branch or linfb."’. If per¬ 
ceived when qf. first coming, it«may sometimes he cht quite out; 
and, if th&t cannot bq done, its ravages may behikiyed by paring 
off all the perilhed bark till youjeome to the quick, and cutting 
the edges of that quick very Smooth with a veny shayp* knife, this 
bark will^fow% little again and* have round <*iges ; the place 
should be wash§4 once or tw'ice a Jear with soap and vvat?r to keep 
out the insects,*which are silways endeavouring to tgrbour round 
these wounde^ spots. \o tjie p&tting on of plaster of any 
jfdud, I have tried it often, and witer fouXd it,of afty use. 

But, observ#, neither a tree no$ a limb is to be abandoned merely 
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because it is cankered in many cases, the cankered part of the 
tree bears best; and it so happens that I have an apple-tree, at 
this time, one limb of which is half cut off by the canker; that 
limb nears m^re than all the rest of the tree ; and it was from 
that very limb that I cuf the'branch of beautiful fall-pippins that 
were exhibited last autumn (1828) at my shop in Fleet-street. So_ 
that a tree is not 'to be despised merely because it is cankered. 
The canker comes very frequently from bruises given to "the tree 
by the carelessness of gardeners, or by the' friction of limbs one 
against another. *It very frequently comes from the rubbing of 
limbs and branches against. the< stakes; and this makes it so 
dangerous to plant, great trees for an orchard. However, I have 
seen apple-trees that were old and canklered when I was a boy, 
and that continue to bear well unto this day. It is a thing to be 
guarded against, and to be got rid of if possible : «it is sometimes 
fatal, but by no means generally so. 

290 . COTTON-BLIGHT.—This, disease makes its appear¬ 
ance like Jittlc bunches of cotton-wool stuck upon the joints or 
along the shoots of apple-trees, which leave, after they are rubbed 
off, little round pimples or luirfps ; and it does the same with 
regard-Hw the roots that it does to the limbs and the shoots. 
Under this white stuff, tl\pre are innumerable insects, which, when 
squeezed by the finger, are of the colour of blood. It is a very 
nasty thing, very pernicious to apple-trees ; and it also comes on 
the joints of vines.,. There is no cure but rubbing the stufiUoff 
‘mechanically as fast as it appears, and washing the place well 
with something strong, such as tobacco jfiice. The potato, 
w Hich some people look upon as so nutritious, very nearly poisons 
the w^ter in which it is boiled ; ijiid'an Irish gentleman once* told 
me that that’water would cure the cotton-blight. Rubbing the 
part with mercurial ointment will t certainly do it; but then you 
must get at the /tot as well as at the limbs and the branches : if 
y<Su take up a young trpe that has the cotton-blight, cut the 
knobs off Oom thf roots, cleanse tke tree perfectly well and rp- 
«plant it, and it is v'ery likely the disease will not retu^p. ' If it 
once get«complete possession of a large tree, th*^ tree will soon 
become useless. But, as this pelt sprees itself in the ground rounS 
about the trees, and thqre 'seems to nestle during the winter, 11%- 
commtnd good cllltivatioy pf /he ground under apple-trges, if only 
to disturb ayrf confound"'the oppratjons of this destroy^-. Moving' 
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deeply, and two or three times, from the beginning of winter to 
the middle of April, will give it an uneasy life at least, and the 
possibility of stopping its ravages is worth the attempt. 

291. MILDEW, which the Fiench call WHITE BLIGHT, 
seizes the spring shoots of peaeh and'nectarine trees, makes them 
white as if dusted over with meal or lime, and fixes itself in spots 
on the fruit. I have Jieard of, and have .seen tried, tobacco 
smoke, \ime water, and several other things as remedies, all of 
’which I have seen iifvariably to fail. Alfyou *11 do is to cut 
off the shoots and leaves that have it and to suffer others to come 
out. This blight sometimes comes upon apple-trees. 

292. LICE.—Prodigious quantities of thqse come upon the 
points of the shoots of peaches, nectarines, and cherries, which 
cause them to curl up and become black ; and, alter this, gene¬ 
rally, the branches sutler greatly : the only remedy is to rut these 
points off as soon as you perceive them beginning to curl. \ou 
may also wash the trees, qr fumigate with tobacco. 

293. GUM.—-All stone fruit; cherries, plums, peaches, nec¬ 

tarines, and apricots, are liable to the gum, which sometimes pro¬ 
ceeds from injudicious pruning, and sometimes lrom the tree 
having but a poor root. It very frequently comes after tl>'‘.cutting 
out of a luxuriant branch, especially that branch be cut oft 
near to the trunk and in the spring or summer, which it never 
ought to be if it $an be avoided. A tree will sometimes gum, 
and*cease to gum afterwards; and, though i^ gum, it will bear’. 
If it continue to gum, and the gum appear in several parts «f it 
at the same time, anfh attack»the tree severely, it will soon ce^se 
to produce wood fit for bearing,* and the sooner it is cut dewuv 
and thrown away the better. • * , 

294 . PEACH-BUG.—This is a thing between*1Jju=s and bug : 
it is of a green colour, and, clings along upqn tl^e wood of the 
peach-trefcs, and of nectarines, of course. T^eso are destroyed 
very quickly by fumigating the trees with strong tobacco-smcd*e, 
oj washing them with wate» iu whiph tobacco has been steeped. 
It is rather difficult to fumigate against a wait; but,’ at any rate,, 
the wood can b« well-washed' with tobaefo-water. Thase insects, 
tiowever, musW be destroyed by bne means or another; or they 
will spoil the crop ft>r the year, and spoil the tree too. ^ 

295. !NJA^iGOT.—T^ere iia jwaggot whicl> comes itwipple- 
^trees and p^ar-trees, but particularly the'^Sormer, jflst befolc the 
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tree opens its blossoms. You will see the young leaves that have 
come out curl up longwise. If you open those curls, you will 
find, enveloped in a very small web, a little maggot that you 
can iiardly clearly discern with the naked eye. l'Yom this, its 
birth-plac<i, it creeps away into the cups of the blossoms, and 
there feeds upon the germ of the fruit; and becomes a visible 
maggot a full third of au inch long, having a black head and a 
greenish body. W hen the blossoms are not abundant, aj’d some¬ 
times even win n they are, this wretched thftig feeds upon the roots 
or germs of the buds, as well as upon the blossoms. It enters 
down into the heart of the bud which has just bursted out into 
little Jeaves, and you will see those leaves die in the month of 
April, just as you will see cabbagc-plaftts or lettuce-plants die 
when attacked by the grub or the wire-worm. Of a row of 
lettuce-plants, you are surprised to see one lopping its leaves 
down flat upon the ground, and the rest standing bolt upright; 
but, if you take it up, you will find that a grub-w'orm or wire- 
worm has eaten out the heart of its root. Just in like manner 
does this maggot destroy the buds of apple-trees ; and, as in the 
case of a row of lettuce-plants, -it, like the grub or w'ire-worm, 
will, if Jet alone, go from bud to bud, from one end of a branch 
to the other., The killing of the buds by these maggots is one 
great cause of the canker in apple-trees : they make a wound 
which descends down to the very wood : I have, in numerous in¬ 
stances, watched the progress of the wound, and have seen it turn 
to complete and destructive canker. As to prevention, in this 
case, I am not certain of the source of the<inaggot; but I think 
it j roceeds from eggs deposited upon the bark during the previous 
summer, and clinging there until jin- spring. What I have done 
is to washjal^the limbs r.nd stout branches of the trees well iu the 
month of ^ircfi, with a hard-brush, soap, and tobacco juice; 
and certain it is jhat my tiees have not been infestech by these 
nvggots since. If you find them at work upon a Aree, watch the 
flagging of the buds ; cut the flagging buds out with a sharp pep- 
knife : you will find a maggot in the heart, and (will t tff course, 
put an enj to its spoliations. This is another reastn why espaliers 
are better than standardsthi§" work is easily performed upon 
an espalier: “but, on a standard, impossible. Sometimes ybu 
see tic petals of the blosjonas^ cwrl up*; and there yop find the^ 
maggot. Itis better <o lake v one„ blossom out of t^e bunch at 
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once : for, if the maggot remain, it will destroy the whole. We 
very often see whole bunches of blossoms, leaves and all, shrivel 
up suddenly : the maggot has done this, and is gone before you 
perceived the mischief. The whole of standard-trees are fre¬ 
quently nearly stripped in this way: 'people call ifrblight; but, in 
general, appear to know nothing of the cause. 

296. BIRDS.—The way to keep birds from fruit; and, indeed, 
from enjsjy thing else, is to shoot them, or frighten them away, or 
•cover over effectually .with flets the object *vhich # they covet. I 
have spoken occasionally of the care to be tajpm in this respect; 
but, in all cases, where birds are ver^y fond of the thing you have, 
you must keep them away or give up the cultivation of the thing ; 
for it is time and labour thrown away to raise* things and then let 
them be destroyed in this manner. There is^one season when to de¬ 
fend yourself i j very difficult; I mean the spring, when the birds 
attack the bitch. There arc certain buds which the sparrows will 
destroy, just when they are, sending out their fruit : but the great 
enemies of buds are the bulfinches, the chaffinches, «nd, above all, 
the greenfinches, which assail the buds of plums of all sorts in a 
most furious manner. They arg hard driven for food at this time 
of the year ; and they will acrutally strip whole blanches. It is, 
however, contended, by some persons, that, after all, they do no 
harm ; for that there are insects in the*bud which they eat; and 
that it is not the herbage that they want, but the animal, seeing 
thaj birds live upon grain, and pulse, and insects, anff not upon 
green things. This is by no means true : they do live upon greeu 
things, or at least thereat theip, as we see fowls eating grass, during 
a great part of every day. 1 belie.ve that these little birds eatjthg 
buds, and are not at all lookipg after insects. TJie wild pigeons 
in America live, for about a mdhlh, entirely upon xhe budS of the 
sugar maple, and are killed by hundreds of thousands, fly persons- 
who errejt bflagh-honses, and’remain in a maple w*ood with guns 
and powder and shot*, for that purpose. If we tvpen the cravj^of 
one of these kittle birds, we ffnd in*it green stuff of various 
descriptions, and, generally, more^or less of gt.ist, and therefore it is 
a little too*milc^h to believe that^ in taking aw%y our buds, they* 
•nerely relieve us from the insecfs. that would, in time, eat us up. 
To keep birds from buds i!,a difficulj imitter. YdVs cannot net all 
your trees ; tlor can you tire with shot afhong vjpur tifes without 
Siloing a gfeater harm than that wlfich \<7K,"ish to |•r•vcnt. . Birds- 



are exceedingly cunning in their generation ; but, luckily for us 
gardeners, they do not know how to. distinguish between the 
report of a gun loaded with powder and shot, and one that is only 
loaded with powder. Very frequent firing with powder will alarm 
them so that they will quit the spot, or, at least, be so timid as to 
become comparatively little mischievous; but there is what, to me, 
is a recent discovery in this matter, and which I have hitherto 
practised with complete effect. It has the great rccomqjpidation 
of good inventions, perfect simplicity : having a bed of radishes 
or other things tlijit you wish to keep birds from coming upon, 
stick a parcel of little pegs about g foot long into the sides of the 
bed, at distances of about three yards apart, and then take a ball 
of course white sewing cotton, tie the end of it to the top of one 
of these little sticks, ktul then strain the cotton on to another, 
fatening it round the top of every stick, and goigg in a zig-zag 
across the bed. What the little picking and scratching devils 
think of these threads I know not, but it keeps them off, and that 
is enough for our purpose. I imagine that it inspires them w'ith 
doubt, and as doubt has great influence upon all the human race, 
why should it not have the same .arpon these timid and watchful 
creatures ? , 

297. MICE.—Very troublesome creatures. They commit their 
depredations by night, and must be well looked after. Brick 
traps are the best things; for as to poisoning them, you may 
poison at the same time your cat or your dog. Great vigilaqpe, 
however, is required to keep down mice ; but it ought to be 
resolutely done. ^ 

, BATS.—If the garden be near to a house or outbuildings, 

and especially nf.ar to a farm-yard, where dogs and ferrets are^not 
pretty Constantly in motjon, the fats will be large sharers in the 
finest of the fruit that the garden produces. On the whlls, in the 
melon-bed, even in the strawberry beds, they will 1 take < away the 
prime of the dessert. They do but taste, indeed^ of each, but 
then they are guests that dne does qpt like to eat with. Here is 
absolutely no remedy .other than dogs and ferrets. I have seen a 
wall of grapes pretty nearly cleared by rats, somq, farm buildings 
being at the bapkside of the walls 1 : these nasty things must, there- 1 
fore, be destroyed by one interns or anther. <• 

299 v MOLES,—Tht^e cannot,; get Into a garden with a wall 
’ round it. If they coins*. Through vr under the hedge, and make s 
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their workings visible, they ought to be caught without delay; 
for, if suffered to get to a head, they do a great deal of mischief, 
besides the ugliness which they produce. 

300. ANTS.—A very pretty subject for poets, but a most dis¬ 
mal one for gardeners; for it is one of the mosl*mis?hievous of 
all things, and most difficult of all to guard against or to destroy. 
It is mischievous in many.ways, and all the sorts of ants are equally 
mischie^Bus. Those which have their nests in little hillocks on 
'the ground ; that is to say, the small ant, is the sort which most 
frequently display their mischievous industry i» the gardens. I 
once had a melon-bed that underwent a regular attack from the 
community of horse-ants, as the country people call them; that 
. is, the largest ant that Ve know anything of. I know nothing 
but fire or boiling water, or squeezing to 3eath, that will destroy 
ants ; and if y*u pour boiling water on their nests in the grass, 
you destroy the grass ; set fire to a nest of the great ants, and you 
burn up the hedge or the trees, or whatever else is in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. As to squeezing them to death, they are amongst the 
twigs and roots of your trees and plants ; they are in the blossoms, 
and creeping all about the fruit ;»so that, to destroy them in this 
way, you must destroy that also which you wish to protect against 
their depredations. Ants injure everything that they touch ; but 
they are particularly mischievous with regard to wall-trees : where 
they attack successively bud, blossom, leaf, and fruit. There is 
no Rnethod of keeping them from the wall. They may be kept 
from mounting espaliers by putting tar round the stem of the tree,- 
and round the stakesfcthat the. limbs are tied to ; but theie is no 
keeping them from the wall, unless by killing them. Mr. Foiisyr’h* 
recojpmended to make the ground very smooth near the bottom of 
the tree that they attacked; then to mqjte smooth* hojes with a 
sharp-pointed stake or iron bar 4 down into whicji, as he says, they ’ 
will go ; and tBen he recommends to pour water ( into these holes, 
and drown the ip. Monsieur de Comble recommends the laying 
o^sheep’s trotters or cow-heefe with thc'skin on, near thuatUacked 
tree, dnc^ whep these be well.covered with* ants; to plunge ^ 
them into a bucket of water, drown the mils, \h?n put tjje sheep’s 
Cotters near tips tree again to wait for another cacgo. Ey these 
mbans something may be doae, to be«sute ; 'but, file true way is 
to find out^th? nest from tlhich {frey # come*; for they are e^eme y 
Scrupulous jn this respect; it *is*only dbe tribe that makes its ' 
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attack upon oue and the same object. If you look aiteutively, 
you will find that, in the morning, very early, they all come in the 
same direction, and that they go in exactly the same way back 
at nifrht. Trace them to their fortress; and, when it is quite 
night, treaf them to a 'bucket of water that is as nearly upon the 
boil as possible. You kill the whole tribe. When my melon-: 
beds were attacked by the horse-ants, I set to work to discover 
whence they came. I traced them along a brick wall, •wi’hen out 
of the garden between the door-frame and'the wall. Then along 
at the bottom of tke edge of the wall on the side of a lawn ; then, 
after having made an angle elong the wall, going, as I thought, 
over it into a meadow on the other side. Kvery corner of hedge 
and ditch of tliat meadow was examined to discover the nest, 
but in vain. Looking back to the spot where I thought they 
went over the wall, we discovered that they turned*along the top 
of the wall, and went under the roof of a summer-house that was 
ceiled below : having lifted up a tile* there we saw bushels of 
ants with little sticks and straws, the result of years of their de¬ 
testable industry. A copper of water was made to boil against the 
evening. It was taken to the spflt in a boiling state as nearly as 
possibleeverything was prepared for the purpose, and by mid¬ 
night, scarcely a handful pf them were left alive; and my melon- 
bed, which I was actually upon the point of giving up as lost, was 
suffered to proceed unmolested. The greatest care, therefore, 
ought to be taken, ^specially if grass ground be near the garden, 
to hunt out ants’ nests, and to destroy them. 

301. SPIDER.—I do not know that tlitf*common spider does 
ony harm to the gardener, and t know that it frequently does good 
by killing the Hies ; but there is^ a 'red spider which is very rnis- 
chievous to vjBfes, especially when under glass. If attended to, 
‘ however, they, arq, easily destroyed,, and the destruction of them 
should not be nqglected. Plentifully washing of the 'trees with 
wjiter is the great remedy^, and, in hot-houses, syringes are made 
use of for this purpose. ( • , 

, 302. CATERPILLAR.—Very few more mischievous creatures 

than this Jnfest the gardfeus. In tlite first place,*it is a most de¬ 
structive euenry of fruit-trees' apples, pears, plums,,quinces^ 
medlars, and gooseberries,Tut particularly apples and plums are 
literally Hayed alive by\his n£sty»insectt Hundreds of, trees to, 
" gethei* are, 6afly in the fiionth pf'June, very frequently, completely 
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stripped of every leaf by the caterpillars. Of their progenitors I 
know little; but that they appear in the winter^ when the leaf 
has fallen, as a little crusty shell-like ring fastened tightly round 
the twigs of the tree, and generally upon apple-trees. This crust 
is not more than half an inch longhand it is pr^ckejj all over in 
regular row's of holes, looking something like a piece of an 
• old thimble twisted round the twig, in the; spring a swarm of 
little caterpillars issues from this crust, and winks its way all over 
the tree f and, to an ordinal# observer, they make their first ap¬ 
pearance in a web formed into the shape of a ba<f or sort of wal¬ 
let attached to the branches of trees. And fliis bag is a small 
thing at first; but it grows Idrgof and larger as the caterpillars 
within it increase in size. If you open one o/•these bags, a goodly 
tribe glads your sight; and, if you leavg the bag till the cater¬ 
pillars grow too big for it and open it themselves, they sally forth 
in every direction, and strip the tree of its leaves. Prevention is 
not*however, in this case, very difficult. If they come on espa¬ 
liers, you pick the bag off" as soon as you perceive it, and crush it 
under your foot. If they come on standard-trees, you.must take 
a ladder; but a better way is to load a gun with powder, and to 
blow the bags from the trees. If once they escape from the bag 
and go on their travels, you have no remedy. If you-shake the 
tree and bring part of them to the ground, they crawl up again. 
Lime has no effect upon them ; and your only hope is that your 
other enemies, tile sparrows, will lend their assistance # in deliver¬ 
ing you from these ; and I do verily believe* that, were it not for 
the sparrows, and other birds, these insects would make it-next to 
impossible to cultivate gardens in England. They have no slugs 
and snails in America; but caterpillars they have, and they siflntf- 
tidles strip an orchard of everyone of its leaves. ‘There aje cater¬ 
pillars which infest the cabbages and* the Swedish furnip, and 
some other Jyerbaceous plants. These manifestly proceed from 
the butterfly ; but, unfortunately, they do not ui^ke their appear¬ 
ance in little*pockets or bags but you make the first disc<Jvery t 
*>f tl\e honour of the visit tffat they *ue paying you Ijy "JTl'i reiving’ 
their gfliiwingf upon the edging* of the leaver <^f the plants. l,t* 
them alone fo? a little while, :fnd they*will go from Cabbage to 
cabbage until*there is no| a bit of lejif le/t in|he whole patch. 
They leave «you the skeleton pf a tabljuge, taking jfwny all the 
flesh, ansi leaving all the boifts,-*th»t v is to sflv, the stafk of the 
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cabbage and the ribs of the leaves. These are most mischievous 
things; they aq^ wholly insensible to the powers of lime : in heat 
they delight; wet will not injure them ; frost is their only de¬ 
stroyer ; and many a time have I prayed for winter in order to see 
an end of the caterpillars. , In order to mitigate the mischief, 
and, indeed, in a great measure to put a stop to it, look narrowly 
among your plants of the cabbage kind about the middle of the 
summer. If you sde the butterflies busy,'expect their followers in 
due time. Watch thp plants: as soon as you see one Attacked, 
take it entirely up, shake the caterpillars from it upon the ground, 
put them to death with your foot, and early the plant away to the 
pigs. ’Tis very rarely that tlfc whole or any considerable part of 
a piece of cabbages is attacked at once ; and therefore you may, 
in some measure, guard against the mischiefs of this pernicious 
insect, of which there are several sorts, some green, some brown, 
some smooth, some hairy, and all equally mischievous. 

303. SNAILS.—From the curious construction of the #nail 

it is known to ( every body in town as well as country. It is very 

mischievous, and especially amongst fruit trees, where it annoys 

the fruit, as well as the leaf, but particularly the fruit. It is a 

great enemy of the apricot and the plum, both of which it will eat 

whether iir the green or in the ripe state. It is very mischievous 

amongst the plants in the guden in general; but its size and its 

habits and manners make it not difficult to destroy. Its places 

of harbour pre behind the trunks or big limbs df wall-trees, in a 

garden, or, round the butts of the trees that form the hedge of ttie 

outside of the garden. Snails lie in such places all the winter 

long, and never stir till they are warmed into life in the spring. 

Mafiy persons have kept snails for a year or more nailed up in a 

box, anrf have found them just as<lively afterwards as if they had 

never fasffid at all. Iif winter time, in dry and frosty weather, 

snails should bo routed out from all their fastnesses, ajxi destroyed. 

This is the most .effectual way of guarding against their clepreda- 

'iorts"; for, when the leavqs coiqe out, they have Shelter, they 

are exceedingly cunning in .availing'themselves of that shelter * 

but though you finally, discover and kill them, they ^jboil ydur fruit 

first. - " ‘ “ 

* . * 
304. SLU G.^ This, is a f nail without it shell, and, r like the snail„ 

likes neither.sun nor frosty Some §lugS qre black, others whitish, 

pthersyeiiow^ Thegreat bjaok sing find the yellow slug live chiefly v 
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upon worms, and do not touch plants of any kind. . The mis¬ 
chievous thing is the little slug that hides itself j^the ground or 
under grass or leaves, and that conies out in the night, or in the 
rain, and eats the garden plants of almost every desciiption.more 
or less, and sometimes pretty nearly qjoars a field qf wljpaff. Slugs 
cannot live under the shining sun, nor can they move about much 
•except when the ground is wet or moist from dew or lain ; then 
it is that they come forth* and make up for loSt time. They are 
. propagated amongst weeds and grass, and i»iy thing that affords 
constant shade and tranquillity. A garden constantly clean is, 
therefore, the most effectual prevention ; but*if they come, they 
must absolutely be killed, or you jsrflst give up your crop. The 
way to kill them is this,: take hot lime, in a powdered state, put 
it into a coarsish bag ; and after night-fall or before sun-rise, in 
the dew, or on the moist ground, go over their haunts, shake the 
bag and let the fine powder fall upon the ground : some little par¬ 
ticle will fall upon every slug that is abroad ; and every slug that 
is touched with the lime will die. If rain come it \ ill destroy the 
power of the lime, and then it will be necessary, perhaps, for you 
to repeat the remedy several different times. 

305. ROOK-WORM.— Tfiis is an underground enemy; a 
miner and sapper. It is a short worm or long maggot, as big 
round as a thick goose-quill, body Write, and head partly red 
and partly black. It is a fact, I suppose, that the mav-bug, or 
chaffer, comes fr<*m this worm. The French call it thqrer hmive- 
ton, which corroborates that opinion. It ^attacks the roots of 
plants, and will eveij attack the roots of trees, and will noW-and- 
then destroy some young tree*?. It will clear a patch of cabbages 
in a very short time. It is under-ground, and therefore not to 
be guarded against; but a garden may very soon be riddW of it. 
First, kilk every one that you meet with in digging ,-. next, the, 
moment ^ou»^ee a plant begin to flag, dig it up awl take up the 
worm* If the worm be on its travels, you arefcyre that it is gone 
towards the Tiext' adjoining plant, tv the right or to the left.’ 
Pursue it both ways with thS spade,mud ten taone, mu you over¬ 
take it.* A litfle perseverance iff this wav wyl\oon clear a garden 
,of the rook-worms; but as to otfl fields, their crops woifld be abso¬ 
lutely devoured, in many cases ; or, rajher,. the plants would be 
destroyed, were it not fqf fhe .rooks*, wlych are amongst the most 
* useful of*he animals in this cdbnify ;• a^d realty it is toewhard ty. 
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grudge them a little of the corn v\ hen they have so largely con¬ 
tributed towa^fcbringing the whole of it to perfection. 

S 96 . BLA^K GRUB. —It should be called the brown grub, for 
it is not black. In its workings, it is half way between a rook- 
worm add a caterpillar. It, lies snugly under the ground near the 
roots of the plant in tfie day-time, aud comes up at night, eats 
the plant off at the stem, or eats out its heart. This is a most 
perverse as well as a most pernicious thing ; it is not content, like 
the caterpillar, the snail, or the slug,, to feed upon the leaves ; but. 
it must needs bite out the heart, or just cut off the plant at the 
bottom. Lime has no power over it: nothing will keep it off: 
no means but taking it by try hand: in a garden this may be 
done,’by examining a little about the ground just round the stem 
of every plant; for as ,soon as it has destroyed one plant, it gets " 
ready for another for the next night’s work. In a garden, this 
thing may be destroyed, or kept down ; but, in a field, it is impos¬ 
sible, and many a field has had its crop almost totally destroyed 
by this grub. * 

307. WIRE-WORM. —This is a little yellow worm, which, at 
full growth, is about an inch long ; and it is called wire-worm, be¬ 
cause it is very tough and difficult to pinch asunder. It is bred in 
grass-land, and in old tufts of grass in arable laud. A piece of 
laud, digged or ploughed up from a meadow, or grass-field, will, 
for a year or two, be full of these worms, which carry off who e 
fields of wlj.eat sometimes. In gardens they arfi very destructive. 
They attack tender-iooted plants, make a hole on one side of the 
tap-root, and work their way upwards till they come to the heart. 

W hen they have done that, they go to another plant, and so on. 
lot. perceive when they are at work, by the plant dropping its 
leaves ;,and the only remedy is to svatch the plants narrowly, and, 
as soon as "you* perceive the tips of the leaves beginning ,to flag, to 
take it up, and, destroy the worms.o They are particularly fond 
of lettuces that jbave been transplanted; and I have had whole 
vows of lettuces destroyed py the$e worms, in spite*6f every pre¬ 
caution." ?' 1 

« 308. WOO D-IyOU S E. —It is'a little grey-colo'iired* bisect of 
a flat shape, and about twice as',long as it is broa'd. When you 
touch it, or whep it sees itself in danger^ it forms itifelf into a ball, 
and very mj^ch resembles^. Ddtch phees% and is, by the, children 
ip the osautry^ called th e^c&een^-Ifob. Its name of wvod-louse 
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conies Irom its habit of living and breeding in n^en wood, and 
under boards or slabs that are lying upon the *ound ; but it 
also haunts very much the cracks in bricks, and the holes in the 
joints of walls. It feeds upon buds and blossoms, and also lipon 
the fruit itself. When it gets into hot-beds, it hitles round the 
edge of the frame, and does a great deal of mischief to- the plants* 
especially when they are young. Cabbage-leavgs or lettuce-leaves 
laid in a hat-bed or against the edge of the frail, will invite them 
to take shelter as a place of retreat for the 3ay, all the dilapida¬ 
tions being committed in. the night. You lift»the leaves in the 
day-time and kill them; and,.furtjier, as to walls, the great 
remedy is to keep all the joints w4Tl pointed, and to fill up any 
cracks that there may be*in the bricks. 

309- EAR-WIG.—This is a most pernicious insect, which 
feeds on flower* and on fruit, and which, if it congregated like 
the ant, would actually destroy every thing of this soit. Its 
favourite flow ; ers are thos§ of the carnation kind. To protect 
very curious plants against them, the florists put their stages on 
legs, and surround each leg with a circle of water contained in a 
dish which is so constructed as* to admit the leg through the 
middle of it, seeing that the ear-wig is no swimmer. ' Others make 
little things of paper like extinguishers, and put them on the 
tops of the sticks to which the carnation-stalks are tied. The 
ear-wigs commit Ijieir depredations in the night, and they find 
iv.-Jt extinguishers most delightful retreats frqpi the angry eye of 
man and from the burning rays of the sun. Take off the.extin-» 
guishers, however, inVhe mowing, give them a rap over a basin 
of water, and the enjoyments of the ear-wigs are put an end t» ak 
oncfik They are very nasty things in fruit of the stone kind, and 
particularly the apricot. They make a \*ay in th6 # foot-stalk of 
the fruit, get # to the stone and Jive there day and ujght; so that, 
when you’open a fine apricot, you frequently £nd its fine juice 
half-poisoned 4>y three or four of these nasty insects. As sown, 
therefore, as the wall-fruit bogius to.cfiauge its colaysprte tree - 
should* he yvell* furnished with extinguishers* r^ade'of cartridge-, 
gaper, and able* to resist a Shower. BV great attention in this 
way you destroy them all before tKe fruit be ripe qnough for them 
to*enter. But one* great protection • against all the^ creeping 
jhings is Jo stir the ground viry # frequehtly alang tnf Jfcrot of 
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the wall. ThaJ is their great place of resort; and frequent 
stirring and miking the ground very tine, disturbs the peace of 
their numerous families, gives them trouble, makes them uneasy, 
and finally harasses them to death. 

310. W'ASF S.—These We enemies of another sort, and, in 
some years, most troublesome they are. They fix upon the fiuest 
fruit, and, in some .seasons, long before if. be ripe. They will eat 
a green-gage plum to a shell; and, while they spoil your^fruit, they 
will not scruple to sting you if you 'come to interrupt their enjoy¬ 
ment. The first thing to do is to destroy all the wasps’ nests 
that you can find anywhere in tfie neighbourhood. These nests 
are generally in banks. Discover the nest in the day-time, 
open it with a spade at night, and pour in boiling water. There 
is a little bird, called ‘the red-start, that destroys the wasps ; but 
boys are their great enemies ; and about sixpence nest will keep 
any neighbourhood pretty clear of wasps. But, the great remedy 
is to kill them when they come to the tree, aud that is done in 
this way : yoil till a pretty large phial half full of beer mixed with 
brown sugar ; the wasps, attracted by this, go down into the phial 
and never come out again. The phials must be emptied every 
day, if anything like full, and put up again with fresh sugar and 
beer. A string is tied round the neck of the phial, which is thus 
fastened round some part of the tree. There must, however, be a 
considerable number of these phials attached t<j every tree. 

• 311. FLIES.—Great flies, like the flesh-flies, feed uponall 
■the .softer fruits; and even upon apples and pears. They are 
destroyed or kept down precisely in the nvtmier directed for the 
.wijsps. Some persons, in order to preserve fine pears, cover them 
over with bunting, a piece of which they tie completely over .each 
pear : this is* \ery troublesome, but a very effectual, method. 
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CHAPTER vrr. 

The formation of Shrubberies ancf Flqwer Carden*; and the 
Propagation and Cultivation of the several sorts of Shrubs 
and Flowers. 


312, On this part of pry subject it is not agreeable to my plan 
to be very minute, except as to. the several kinds of shrubs and 
flowers, the lists of which 1 shall fTSake as complete as I can : it is 
not for the use of florists that I pretend to write ; but for the use 
of persons who have the means of forinhig pretty gardens, and 
who have a taste for making use of these means : a taste which, 
I am sorry to say, has been declining in England for a great 
many years. 


SHRC BBERIES. 

313. As to the form of shrubberies, or pleasure grounds, that 
in^st greatly depend upon adventitious circumstances, so vai ions 
that particular directions must be inapplicable in nine cases out 
of ten. There are stgme things, however, which are general to all 
situations, and, with respect to these, I shall offer my opinion. 
Shrubberries should be so planted, if they be of any cousiderSblfc 
depth, as for the tallest trees t<9 be at the back, and the lowest in 
fiout; if #ue could have one’s will, one vflould go, T*, slojv degrees, 
from a d/aif »Kalmia to a Ciftalpa or a Horst^clnwnut. Such a 
slope, however, would require the depth of a mi^; and, therefore, 
that is out of* the question. But some attention m ay he f iaid' 
anywhere to the placing in *proper velative^ positiqtfffflS?!? trees 
which are* likely to combing will with one «a%)ther in the most 
•dreary part of the year ; so as to*Jiave cheerful colour#as long as 
possible. Fo? thiyrurpoae, no shrubbery should Vie without ever¬ 
greens, such*as the smalktr kind of firs, JVce box and Jpurel; and 
!a little observation will in one VTitutn^ teach’th^plaftTec what 
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colours the leaves of our deciduous tiees become at that season, 
and also which 5, are the trees that retain their leaves the longest. 
He will find that, in situations very much sheltered, some will 
carry L their leaves till very late indeed, and that others, be they 
where the}^ma_{, will soon loVise them. The poplars, the ash, and 
the elm, will retain their leaves well throughout the autumn if the 
situation be sheltered and the weather tolerably dry, and these die 
a very bright yellow. The oak, the beech, and the sycqjnore, die 
red, but the oaf: and"beech retain their leaves longest, the latter 
of these two, indeed, when young, retains them all the winter, but 
they become brown before thf spring. The lime, Jthe birch, the 
horserchesnut, turq a divgy brown and fall soon, but particularly 
the last, which becomes an unsightly tree fiarly in September. If 
the shrubbery be of narrow' space, the best way is to have no very 
tall shrubs at all, and to be content with an outside border of 
lilacs or laurels. The walks, to be beautiful and convenient, 
should be of gravel of a deep yellow, w,c'l-sifled and laid down in 
the substantial manner directed for the walks of the kitchen- 
garden. Such walks cannot be kept in neat order without box 
edgings ; and every thing relating' to box and to edgings has been 
said in Chapte'r II., relative to the walks of the kitchen-garden. 

314. Gravel walks are, not to be kept in neat order without 
being broken up once a year ; and that once ought to be about 
the middle of the month of May. They are f broken up with a 
pick-axe, newly rakpd over, and rolled with a stone roller imme¬ 
diately after the raking, and not the whole walk at once; but a 
bit at a time, so that the top be nert dry when the roller comes 
open it: for, if it be, it will not bind. So nice a matter is this, 
that, if a part bfe prepared for rolling, and if the hands be called 
off to dinner„‘before itebe rolled, mats are laid on to shade it 
from the sun, unjil their return (o work. This if aV matter of 
, the greatest nicet^ : a very good eye is required 'in those who 
(rake previous to the rolling, and the rollers must have a very ’ 
steadyor there wi\l ( ,be unevenness in the walk, which, 
.when properly laj , 'is certainly one of the most keautifvl objects 
in the wo-ld. if proper car© hate been taken in laying the 
foundation of «$he walk, few of no wqeds'will come even on its 4 
edges ; but, if they should; - they mult ^be eradicated as soon is 
they appear. Some lples,wiV ( fafl even in summer, anjJ the wall^ 
’must He swept'with a sort brooqi once in the week, at t least. 
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31 5. But grass is another great ornament, and, perhaps, if 
kept in neat order, the greatest of ail. If grass be about to be 
laid down, the ground should be well prepared : if too poor to 
keep the grass fresh through a hot summer, it should be ^nade 
richer, and always deeply moved. Vlie 'next thing fs to keep 
the ground, whether on the sides of terraces,- on a slope, or on a 
level, perfectly smooth and even on the surface. To sow grass is 
not the way to have fine grass plats ; but to cut the turf from a 
common or from sonfe very ancient and closely-pressed pasture 
where the herbage is finew From our finest Downs, or from spots 
in our Commons, the turf is generally taken ; and, short grass, as 
the gardeners call it, is seen in perfection, I believe, nowhere but 
in England. The old D^ke of Orleans, showing Sir Frederick 
Eden his gardens at Chantilly, coming to a grass-plat, said. 
Here is something that you will like, at any rate; and then 
he told him that the turf of which the plat was formed 
was actually imported fjom England, and cut upon Epsom 
Down. The grass, cut with a turfing-iron made foV the purpose, 
is rolled up, just like a piece of cloth, green-sward inwards, 
the strips are cut by a line: tflid cut into pieces of from two 
to four feet long. These,are laid down in the fall of the year 
on the place where they are to grow : t^ey are place;! and pressed 
up very closely together, being well beaten down with the back of 
the-spade as the workman proceeds ; and when the whole is laid, 
a rtiller of iron or of stone, of sufficient weight, is passed over the 
plat. During the next winter, care must be taken to roll again 
when the ground is a dry state, after every frost. In the moijth 
of April, it w'ill be necessary to begin to mow ; for the grass will 
grow very well. (1 rass-platS’arg the greatest bealilies of pleasure 
grounds if well managed ; but, unless yoiabe resoled not to spare 
the nece^arj'^ expense for thjs purpose ; if you tjjink that you 
cannot have the perseverance to prevent your pljt from becoming 
a sort of half meadow at certain times, the best way is no* to 
attempt the thing at all. Daring th^ month of May^iiUJ 1ULBT 
be mowwd.onc# a week. From • the first oi* jEne,*to the middle 
# of July, and especially if the weather be wet, twice awveek may 
be necessary; jor, one looking and one swarding; or poling, and 
sweeping, yhe ni&wer jail operate taitv jn the dew: he must be 
«t his wcrfck by day-light, and life g*ass»mAs£ be swept up Jaefore it 
be dry. Ifcis the general practice V> mow every Saturday morning, 
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and to pole or sward the grass in the middle of the week, to 
knock or cut off tiie heads of the daisies, and to take away the 
castings of the worms, which are very troublesome in the greater 
part Of grass-plats. Where the thing is well done, the worm- 
casts are tabbed off by a pole or rod the evening before the 
mowing is performed, otherwise they interrupt the progress of the 
scythe and take qff its edge. A good short-grass mower is a 
really able-workman; and, if the plat have a good bottom, he 
will leave it vcp-y nearly as smooth and as* even as the piece of 
green cloth w hich covers the table oil which I am w'riting: it is 
quite surprising how close a % scythe will go if in a hand that 
knows how to whet it and use it. If, however, you do not resolve 
to have the thing done in this manner, it’ is much better not to 
attempt it at all. The decay of gardening in England in this 
respect is quite surprising. * 

316. It is very much the fashion to have clumps of shrubs, or 

independent shrubs, upon grass-plats :people must follow their 
own taste; bift, in my opinion, nothing is so beautiful as a clear 
carpet of green, surrounded witli suitable shrubs and flowers, sepa¬ 
rated from it by walks of beautiful gravel. The hedges of grass, 
w liether against walks or against shrubberries, are sure to grow out, 
and ought, tlieiefoie, to by kept in by trimming or pairing off very 
frequently ; for the whole ought to be as smooth as a piece of 
cloth. If thistles or dandelions, or even daisiqrt, come amongst 
the grass, ‘the mowqng of them off is not enough, for each tfill 
make a circle round the crown of its root, and will overpower the 
glass. This, hnwevci, is easily curod i>v cutting these roots off 
cieqdy with a knife, and pu ling them up. This done during two 
summers successively, will destroy f the dandelions and the thistles ; 
and, as to the daisies, which have a shallow root, they may easily 
be kept down^ if not extirpated. r t Y 

317. In the fyll ol the year, all shrubberies (iri'the month ol 
.November) should be digged completely with a forb: all sucker* 

oirvrulaA-^j.en away, all dejid wood'taken out - all leaves carried 
off or digged' inlaid belter earned off than digged ,inc; for if 
digged in* they make thd ground lidllow, and hafbour slugs and 
other vermin, /{'lie ground should by made smooth, therefore^ 
when it is digged : all liqresand rabbits kept ofit, for ( they are very 
mischievous in slmibberUis, .bailing during the winter mjniy of thev. 
Trees of (lie ntoU valuable tind. , Dqiing the summer, there should 
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be two or three lioeings to prevent weeds from growing, and a 
nice raking once a week to take up any leaves that may have 
fallen; for no trees or flowers will be seen to advantage unless 
they stand upon a spot that is in neat order. Shrubs should not 
be too much crowded, by any mean!; it, cramps* them in their 
growth, makes their shoots feeble, makes their bloom imperfect, 
and they hide one another: a shrubbery should not be a mass of 
indistinguishable parts: but an assemblage of objects each clearly 
distinguished from the jother.* The distribution should be such 
as to ensure bloom in every season that bloom £an be had; and, 
through shade is in some cases desirable, flowering shrubs to be 
beautiful must not be shaded, excepf in instances so few as not to 
warrant the supposition *that there is ever to a departure'from 
the general rule. • 

318. If therf be water, every eye tells you that it ought to be 
bordered by grass ; or, if of larger dimensions, by trees the 
boughs of which toucli its very edge : bare ground and water do 
not suit at all. It was formerly the fashion to have a sort of canal 
with broad grass-walks on the sides, and with the water coming 
up to within a few inches oi, the closely-shaven grass; and 
certainly few things were t more beautiful than these. Sir 
William Temple had one of his own constructing in his garden, 
at Moou Park. On the outsides of th£ grass-walks' were bordeis 
of beautiful flowers. 1 have stood for hours to look at this canal,, 
forxthe good-natured •'tanners of those days had led the*proprietor 
to make an opeu.ng in the outer wall hi orde/ that his neighbour 
might enjoy the siglik as vvell # as himself; 1 have sleod for hours, 
when a little boy, looking at this object; I have travelled ‘far 
siiMje, and have s, a great jleal; but I have nevyr seen anything 
of the gardt ring kind so bcautiffll in the whole coip-.se of n#y life. 

31Q. Tie pi .cut taste is on the side*of inegnftnity*: straight 
walks, st&igBt pieces of water* straight rows o\ trAis, seem all to 
be out of fashion; but, it is also true that nA*ness, that really 
liue shrubberies and flower-gardens, have gone out^fjashioiyil 
lTie stotg time. # People, however, nVisl folly vklhcix tAvn tastes in 
these respects ;»and it is useless to recommend liis or that mannef 
•of laying out | piece <jf ground*. • I proceed, therefore, to speak 
ftf the propagation #nd mlyagement of* shrabs, Jh\lhe first place; 
# and shall th5n give a lis^of the several ^hrubs, mentioning uudei 
• each nam\any thing worthy of particular attention. 
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SHRUBS. 

320. Shrubs are propagated in just the same way that fruit- 
trees are, by cuttings, by slips, by layers, by grafting and budding 
in some instances, and, 'in every instance, they may be propagated 
by seed, and that, too, without the same inconvenience that occurs- 
in the case of fruit-trees; because 1 knbw no instance of. a shrub 
the seed of which will not bear a fjower like that of the parent, 
tree, though I cm not sure that this is the' case in every instance. 
As often as they ctm be raised from seed; that is the best, though 
in some instances the slowesWway. Cuttings and layers, and the 
other, methods of grafting and budding, do not produce a plant so 
vigorous and so healthy as if raised from seed ; and, though a 
great number of shrubs are propagated from suckers, these suckers 
have all the disadvantages which were mentioned Vhen speaking 
of the propagation of fruit-trees. They send out suckers again, 
and, in a few years, if left alone, fill the whole ground with them. 
This is very conspicuous in the case of the lilac, which is always 
raised from suckers, but which may easily be raised from seed. I 
now proceed to give a list of the shrubs in alphabetical order, 
with a short description attached to dach. 


,LIST or SHRUBS. 

321. ACACIA,the ROSE.—Latin, MobthiaHispida. Ashrub 
from North America, where it grows to fifteen or twenty feet high ;• 
and, in June, and sometimes again pnjhily and August, blows a rtlse- 
coloured pea-blossom il<w er hanging like bunches of grapes. The 
leaves are larger and more rounded .than those of the common aca¬ 
cia, or locust, but otherwise are just like them. ( The branchesare co¬ 
vered with little prickles, when of the first and second year : after- 
-r.u*d^iw£&v r '>ll off, but this quality kas given the species its name 
of hispida, which Jaetms hairy. . It is not altogether elegfint in its 
foim, but fhe beauty of'its young blanches, its ltixuriant leaves,, 
and, above all, jts delicate and abundant flowers,'-make it one of 
the most desirable ana esteemed shrubs jfither* for tips shrubbery, 
bonier, yr'parterw.; andtithp fy-.ility of procuring and cultivating* 



it is an additional recommendation. Grafton the common acacia, 
in just the same manner that you graft apples or pears (see par. a 10. 
tor tongue-grafting), and, if you make any difference at all, graft 
nearer to the ground than is there recommended ; and draw the 
earth up with a hoe about the chty that you wap * round the 
grafted plant, and this will keep up a moistness that renders the 
operation more surely successful. The plants will flower the first 
year, but, unless they are in a very sheltered situation, they should 
have stakes driven in alongside of them, iftid should be tied to 
these, for they are exceedingly brittle, and wjiuld be blown to 
pieces by one high wind, without this precaution. The flowers 
come on the same year’s wood, therefore keep your plants short¬ 
ened every year, if you wish them to flower* fow down ; but, if 
you have them on lawns, or buried at all in the shrubbery, let 
them have thejr way, only now-and-then cutting out dead wood 
or broken limbs. It is perfectly hardy, and any soil almost suits 
it, though, like most other things, it flourishes most in the finest 
soil.—The Smooth-tree Acacia. —[>at. Mimas** Julibrisrin, is 
a green-house shrub. It is not ranked by the botanists with the 
pieceding plant, but I put thejn together as acacias, meaning to 
have done with that genus of plants when I have finished this 
patagraph. This plant is a native of the Levant, wheie it be¬ 
comes a tree of thirty feet high, blow^ a rose-coloured flower in 
August. It is propagated either by sowing the seeds, or by laying ; 
an,d, in cultivation, it requires a fresh and rather light mould; 
and, if put in the open ground, sliould be vdVy carefully protected 
from frosts and col^j winds.— Sponge-trek Acacia. —Lat. Mi¬ 
mosa farnesiana, is also a green-house plant, but is ratheHess 
hardy than the pieceding. comes from Saint Domingo, where it 
grows to about fifteen feet higlO Its wood is whye and bard, and 
its branches thorny; its leaves are small, and Shut *up at the 
decline <n tfte sun, as do thole of several of Jie-Scacias, and in 
August it blows a small head of yellow and sw4ot-sceuted flowers.♦ 
Propagated in the same man iter as the last.—Psrcmvn- AcZn 
see feojusT. , 

322. ALMQN I), common dwarf. Lat *AmytjHalitsnana. A harify 
tree, originally from Jtussia, glowing about three feet high, and 
Wowing a pirik flower in fjflarch and April.* Prbpagated by sow¬ 
ing in a lftirsery, or wfliere they are n/ st&y ; but flic best sorts 
are obtained by grafting either *on ’tl*' eomnun* tflmond, or on. 
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the plum tree.- Silver-leaved Almond. —Lat. A. aryentea, 

is a taller sort, from the Levant, growing eight or ten feet 
high, blowing rose-coloured flowers in April, and having leaves 
covered on both sides with a kind of down, of a silver colour.— 
Double Bwarf Almqnd.— Lat. A. pumila, is a third sort, a 
smaller tree than the last, but with remarkable double flowers of 
a pale rose colour^ appearing in May and often again in Sep¬ 
tember. All these trees are cultivated in the same simple man¬ 
ner. They are ,hardy‘, and very handsome when in flower, though 
there not bearing Jeaves and flowers at the same time is a re¬ 
markable illustration of how muph flowers borrow effect from 
foliage. Propagate by graftingVn the bitter almond, or on plum- 
stocks, and give any situation and almost any soil. Cut out dead 
wood when it occurs, dad that will be all the pruning necessary 
to these plants. , 

323. ALL-SPICK, Carolina. —Lat. Calycanthus Floridus. A 
hardy and exceedingly odoriferous shrub of Carolina, eight feet 

high, and blown a ruddy brown flower from May to August.- 

Fruitful Calycantjius. —Lat. C. fer tills. A hardy shrub of 
North America, three or four feet high, and blows a reddish brown 
flower from May to August. Both sorts propagated by layers ; 
but, as they take root with difficulty, it is best not to remove them 
until the third year. It likes a deep and fresh soil, or, still better, 
heath-mould ; and should not be quite exposed to the sun. If 
propagated'from seed, it should have artificial heat to bring it up, 
otherwise it lies two years in the ground. 

324. ALTHEA FRUTEX.—Lat,, Hibiscus Syriacus. Abeau- 
fyl shrub. A native of Syria, -the Levant, and North America, 
and of which there are four varieties, the red, the purple, (foe 
white, dnd. the striped. It is a hardy late plant, coming into 
leaf late in'June, and blowing throughout August and Slmtember, 
The flower coitiesron the young wood as well as orf the present 
yearns wood ; and Its form is very much that of. the Ijolyhock. It 

—to. eig ht or ten feet 1 high ‘ generally, in America, and wilj 
grow quite as high here. ftulepd, there is one now bqjjore the 
door of the farm-hotise at the Duke of Devonshire’s* estate at 

p * 

Chiswick that is full twelve feet'high, and. that l^jows regularly * 
every year. It"ripens'its seq^ here in sdi ordimsrily good summer,' 
and, though* generally propagated ^rom buttings or layers, is far, 
finer when propagated from tfie seed, which comes up** the first 
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year, and will do well even when sown in the open ground. The 
young plants make a late shoot in the fall of the year, w hich, if 
frosts come early, will be pinched by them, but you can cut down 
below this in the next spring, and your plant is but the fitter for 
it. It is not very difficult to please as to soil. 

325. ANDROMEDA, the Marsh. —Lat. Andromeda poly¬ 
folia. A heath about ont> foot high, which blipvs a rose-coloured 
flower in May. It grows well in any soil, but prefers shade, and 
earth which is light, nourishing, and easy to penetryje. Piopagated 
either by suckers or by dividing the roots, and does very well after 
transplanting, for which February or March is a better time than 
the autumn. When raised from Seeds, sow in pots under glass ; 
use a peat soil and covfir the seeds very lightly over; and put 
them in fresh pots when they are an inch or two high, placing 
them at such distances from eacii other as shall suffer them to 
grow strong. 

326. ANTHYLLIS the silvery, or Jupiter's beard. —Lat. An- 
thyllis barba Jovis. A shrub of Provence and the'island o^Cor- 

• sica, which grows four or five feet high, and blow s a pale yellow 
flower in April and May. Prdpagated by layers, ctiltiugs, suck¬ 
ers, or seed sowed under a* fra me. Likes rich earth, and is a 
green-house plant. 

327. APPLE, the double-flowered.—See Pykus. 

328. ARBl'Ty S, or Strawberry-tree .—Lat. A.unedo.A large 
evdVgreen shrub, and a native of Ireland, vjhich blofos in Sep¬ 
tember and October. The flower is of a yellowish whitp, or 
red. It bears a fruif*very much resembling the strawberry. Pio- 
pagated by layers made in Februafy, or the beginning of Man'll.; 
als» by seed sown, immediately ( after it is ripe, impels of lightish 
earth, which should be exposed to the,south-east till tlie seed 
comes up^ JV hen the p'ants sye four or five inchcs^higli, they are* 
planted in small pots^ and put into a house during the winter till 
they are strong enough to put in the open earth.* It is peculiarly 1 
suited to lawns and shrubberies, where it makes . «i lwwy - 
and grows Jo tlte height of ten or fifteen feet.-»-4 Anuuachnk Ak- 
miTTJS is anothffr species, frdm the Levant. ' It has lajger flowers 
of a deep red, j>ut it is* not so hafdy, and, if planted in the open 
ground, mus^be se&ired against frost#/ * 

• 329. AZALEA, the white-fm'^’ed.^ .at. A, risco&i^A pretty 
and hardy fhrub from North America, about three* fret hij.*li, aiiri ’ 
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blowing a white flower in June and July.- Red-flowered. — 

Lat. A. nudiflora, is a hardy shrub, also from North America, 

about three feet high, and blows in May and June.- Yellow- 

flowdred. —Lat. A. pontica. A hardy shrub, found near the Black 
Sea. It ft abbut three feet high, and blows in May. Propa¬ 
gated by layers or by suckers, which should not be moved until, 
they have taken roqt well. They like black heath mould ; but do 
well in any garden soil. These are all very ornamental shrubs; 
they have none, of them much leaf, but the white has the most. 
The flower comestat the ends of the branches, and resembles, in 
form, that of the common honey-suckle. Cut out dead wood, 
and that is all the pruning you need do. 

330. BA RB KRR Y.—Lat. Berberis vulgaris. A thorny, indi¬ 
genous shrub, which hears a great abundance of small oblong 
red berries, and it is for these, either for pickling 1 , or as an orna¬ 
ment, that the tree is planted in our gardens and shrubberies. It 
nevertheless serves to make good hedges and requires no pruning, 
and i§ contented with any soil. Propagated by sowing the seeds, 
or by layers (which ought to remain two seasons before they are 
cutoff fiom the mother plant) <Jt by suckers. There is another 
sort, the Chinese, Lat. Sinmtsis. ' 

331. BLA.DDER-SEJVNA.—Lat. Colutea Arborettcens. A 
shrub of the south of France, Italy, and the Levant, which grows 
ten or twelve feet high. It blows a yellow /lower during the 
whole summer, and, bears the flower and the fruit at the srfme 
time. Propagated by layers, or by sowing the seed in rich and 
rather shady borders, or in an old h«t-bed, where they must stay 
t< 11 itlie following spring, when" they may be put in a nursery till 
the autumn, or* planted, at once, where they are meant to a'ay. 

I.ikes chalky ^dil.-- Bladder-Senna Oriental. —Lat. C. ori- 

’ent.alis. A hardy shrub from the Levant, about six feqt h^h, blows 
a yellowish red flower in June and July.— —Bladder Senna, 
scaidet-flowered. —Lat." C. frutescens. A hardy shrub, originally 
mTftt 'TL'niuf , p bout four feet high, and blows in July. These two 
latter are propagaj/d 'in the same'way as the first, %nd .art' equally 
hardy, anilt like the same‘soil. > r * 

332. BEAD1JER-N UT, five-leave^-Ttet. Staghylea pinnata. 
A hardy shrubj common in England, fb^ut fifteen qr twenty feet 
high, and Slows aiwhite flower iq April, May, and June.-7 — Blad-v 
ruin- Nut, thrift-leaved.— Ij^.. S. tpifolia . A hardy nhrub from 
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Virginia, uot so higli as the pieceding one, and blows a while 
flower in May and June. Propagated by suckers planted in the 
autumn. Any soil or situation suits these. 

333. BRAMBLE, flowering. —Lat. Rubus odor atus. AJiardy 
shrub, originally from Canada, five of six feet high, and blows, in 
June and August, a pinkish violet-coloured flower. Propagated 
by suckers. It likes a insist, shaded situation. This plant is also 
called the flowering Raspberry. 

• 334. BREAD-TRER.—L&t. Melia Azedarach^ A green-house 
shrub, of Asia, which grows ten or twelve fee^ high, and blows 
a white flower tinted with pprple, in July. Propagated by 
sowing the seed, as soon as ripe,-On the open earth; but, in a 
place sheltered from the* frost. Orange-tree eaVth suits it best. 

335. BROOM.—See Genista. s • 

336. BUCKjTHORN, thecommon. —Lat. Rhamnus A lat emus. 

A hardy shrub from the south of Europe, eight or ten feet high. 
Blows a greenish yellow flower in April and May, and bears a red 
berry. Propagated by seed, grafts, and layers. Not particular 
as to soil, but should be in a sheltered situation. Thfire are two 
varieties of this plant, the eoirwnon, aud the jagged-leared, and 
they are very fit for shrubberies. 

337. BOX-TREE.—Lat. Burns semyervirens. There are two 
varieties common to us, the Tree and the Dwarf Box : the 
former will grow in some places as high as twenty feet; blow in 
April a little pafe yellow flower. Propagate by slip*, cuttings, 
layers, which root quickly. The dwarf is excellent as an edging, 
and the tree excellent in evergreen shrubberies, where it will bear 
being planted in the shade or und«r the drip of higher trees. # * t 

3£8. CANDLE-BERRY.MYRTLE.—Lat. Myrica gale. A 
"hardy shrub, common in the forest of RambouilWt, in Prance, 
four feet in height, and has a small red blossom,*whi<di appears* 
in May and**J une. Propagated by sowing, o.^ dividing the 
roots. Heath mopM suits it best.—C anD i.E^ifEKitY Mykjlf., 1 
common American. —Lat. M t ceHfera.' A hardy slmib.nf X- 1 - u 
Imeric^ four pr five feet high, and blows hi May.* The fruit is 
small, and'covered with a white dust. * Pr Spirited by suckers* 
•or by seed sowed in pqfs. ’ • 

•SS9. CAPEl?BUSH.-%*at. Capp t af%s sptnosa. A climber, ori¬ 
ginally of Pfovenoe and fhe environs of ^De f^iysse dm^Toulon. 

• It grows ftiree or four feet high,’aud blows whitest! wwers m abuml=** 
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once in May an<l June. Propagated by seed or by layers, but, as 
it is tender, the sure way to make layers is to cover the stump 
with earth, and then the shoots which come immediately from it 
take loot easily. It is a proper green-house plant. 

340. CAMELLIA.—Lati C. Japonica. A very beautiful ever¬ 
green green-house shrub, which blows in February and March, 
flowers double, semi-double, and single^ and there are the red, 
red-and-white, pure white, and the blush, with various others that 
have been procured by art. This plant, though strictly speakiug 
a green-house plapt, may be brought to grow and blow in the 
open ground, if planted under a southern wall, and sheltered in 
the winter by mats or other dtsvering. It likes a good rich soil, 
though it is the pfaetice of the great florists to grow it in a mix¬ 
ture of peat and good'garden mould, to which some add a small 
proportion of sand. It is not difficult of propagation either by 
cuttings, layers, or by grafting: if by cuttings, take off, in Au¬ 
gust, ripened shoots of the preceding year’s growth, to which you 
will let there be three buds. Plant a dozen or so in a pot of six 
or eight inches’ diameter filled with sand or sandy loam. Keep 
the pot under a frame or a hand-glass without bottom heat, and 
shade it from a powerful sun. In the spring, you will find them 
pushing forth ; at least, all such as have struck. Give them water 
plentifully when they are ‘in a growing state, and sprinkle their 
leaves also ; and, in the fall, they will be fit to pot off, when you 
should plant them singly in good-sized pots wrfl drained by plac¬ 
ing potsherds at the bottom. By layers, proceed as is recom¬ 
mended in Chap. VI., and graft in the manlier recommended in 
tliiit Chapter also, only it is usual to omit Cutting a tongue in the 
stock and the syiou as there recommended, because it is supposed 
to weaken both more tliau they dan bear ; but the greater alien- 

. tion is requisite in the tying, so that the barks of the stock and 
the scion may 1 sio£, in the operatioif of tying, be rentfived from the 
point where you 1 have placed them. I will only repeat that, 
growin g, and when in flower, this plant requires to be plen¬ 
tifully watered*; and .that tlul broiling mid-day sup of summer'll 
' never likes. ‘ • , , *■ * 

341. CATALPA.—Lat. Bighonia Catfdpa. This is a shrub o» 
tree rising to tlic height of. thirty or forjy feet ; e and%t is sufficiently 
hardy for almost any part of the south df England. f Its flowers^ 
•which come,fife} Aiose outlie librae chesnut, but not until August, , 




are far more beautiful, and they are pendulous instead of being 
erect. In every thing else, this tree is the reveise of the horse- 
chesnut. Its leaf is very large, of a singularly bright green, which 
it preserves wholly unfaded through the hottest summer#, and 
until the coming of the frost. Cata*lpas should not bt planted in' 
the shade. In' very cold and wet summers dhey do not blow in 
England ; they blow, howpver, five times, pernaps, out of six ; and, 
if they never blowed at all, they ought to be cultivated for the 
beauty of the leaf. It, is a tfee of great dufabilitj, as well in tree 
as in timber. They may be raised from layers ,• but which much 
less trouble from seeds, which c^n, at all times, easily be had from 
America, which come up the first year, and the plant attains a 
considerable height even during the first summer. 

342. CEDAR.—Sec Juniper. * 

343. CHEyIlY, the BIRD.— Lat. Primus Padus. A very 
handsome shrub, growing to the height of six or eight feet, anil 


blowing in May abundance of white llowers ; these become fruit, 
some red and some black. It is a native of England, and is pro¬ 
pagated either by seeds, suckers, or grafting on the common 
cherry; and it is not nice as*to soil. Double-plowerinc 


Cherry, —Lat. Cerasus floxe plena, is another species of cherry. 
It produces a beautiful double flower in April, not so abundant as 
that of the former kind, but much handsomer ; and the plant is 


not so tall. Propagation and cultivation the same.— Dwarf 
American Cherry. —Lat. Prunus pumila. From North America. 

A dwarf shrub, not more than three or four feet high, blowing 
small white flowers *<in April* and May upon remarkably slender 
branches. Propagate in the same manner as for the two l^st 4 ; 
a pel give any soil or situation* These, according to their respective 
"sizes, are very desirable in lhe*shrubbenr and orv the latvn, and 
they are so handsome and so easy of cultivation fliat fio excuse, 
can well be lx?und for not having them. ^ ** 

344. CIST^LfS, of BOCK-ROSE, the laurAAenved.— Lay C'.» 
Iqpirifolius. A hardy shrub /rofn the* south of Frcjjjee a_»'‘.Ua»*w' 
Spain* §bout six feet high, anjl bfows a large white flower in 

June and' July.- Gum Cistus. —Lat. C.Ladanifervs. A 

•hardy and very beautiful shrub, about six or eight feet high, and 
Wows in June and iuly a flaautiful layge white flower, with violet 
f>pots in the fnside. Pro^agat^jl try cuttyigs t^kpi in th^sunimer, 
which tal^ root in about six wedks, if wdl-ripeik*l*y*ung wwxHte*- 
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chosen for the purpose, and put under a hand-glass, and not 

crowded together too much.- (Jistus, the white-lcared. —Lat. 

C. Albinus. A shrub of the south of Europe : . is three or four 
feet high, and blows a purplish flower in June and July. It will 
’‘sometimes five ih the open ground, but it is best to keep some plants 
in a house. Propagated by sowing the seed in April, in pots in a 
hot-bed ; and when the young plants haye five or six leaves, they 
must be planted, separately, in very small pots, and put in the 
shade, or in a sjiaded'bed, to strike. * Also propagated by cuttings 
put under a common*hand-glass in summer. This family of 
plants, all of which are beautiful, has been divided by the bota¬ 
nists, a numerous class now going by the name of Helianthemum . 
All of them great' blowers and extremely handsome. They do 
well in pots, and also “on rock-work : in short, nothing is hand¬ 
somer than a selection of these shrubs. > 

345. CLEMATIS, or VIRGIN S BOWER.—Lat. Clematis 
viticella. A hardy plant, common epough in gardens : it is a 
climber, and Is suited to bowers and trellis-work, or for other 
conspicuous places. Blows a bluish purple flower in July and 
, August, and is easily propagated \tj layers, or from the seed, which 
ripens in abundance, or by parting roots. Any soil will suit it. 
See also Hungarian climber. 

346. CORE A, clirnbinff. —Lat. Cobwa Scandevs. A green¬ 
house climber, originally from Mexico. Its branches will grow 
thirty or forty yards in length, and it blows, in August and Sep¬ 
tember, a large and exceedingly handsome flower, which is at first 
of a pale yellow, but afterwards vio'et. It>is, although a green¬ 
house plant, as hardy as the passion flower, and, like that plant, 
will run over a great extent of wall in one summer, bloving 
abundance of its magnificent flowers, and ripening seeds in a pod 
of the size of a walnut; then, if not very well protected from frost, 
it will die down. But it is so easily procured eithe*r from seeds, 
or cuttings, that n no one need be long at a loss, if ,his plant even 

-ywr'Mm during, the winter. “ In green-houses of small extent,,it 
almost preveins y^'ir> having’ anything else, so much roepn will it 
occupy in f a short time; ‘therefore it is generally sten in the larger 
conservatories, where it makes a great show for tw/> months. 

347. CORIARlA, or'MYRTLE*LEAV*ED sUMACH.— 
Lat. C. ftfyrtifolity A Ijardy s^rufi from*the south oi Europe, that 
blows',in Apsil. “ Tropagated by suckers, and also by sped. 
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348. CURRANT (the golden).—Lat. Ribes aureum. A little 
shrub, very much resembling the black-currant in wood and in 
leaf, but blowing in April a handsome bunch of rich red flowers, 
which hang down in the form of a bunch of red currants. <Quite 
hardy, and increased by layers or cut A tigs. 

34!). CYPRESS-TREE.—Lat. Cvpressus Setnpcrrirens. —A 
' hardy shrub from the Levant; grows fifteen or\venty feet high, and 
blows a yellow blossom iu May. The wood is hard, and of a red 
. colour, with a very sweet scent. 

330. CYTISUS, or LABURNUM.—Lat., C. Laburnum. A 
hardy and handsome tree* originally from the Alps, twenty or thirty 

feet high, and blows a yellow flower in May and June.- 

Cytisus, common.— l.jt. C. Sesuilifoliits. • A hardy shrub of 
' Provence, twelve feet high, blows a yellcKv flower in May and 

June.- Hairy Cytisus. —Lat. C. hir stilus. A hardy shrub 

of the southern parts of Europe, smaller than the common 
cytisus, and blows a yellow flower in June. All the three sorts 
propagated by sowing the*seeds in pots or iu flouttr-beds, wheie 
they must remain until the following spring, when they must be 
put in a nursery. They grow wyll almost everywhere, producing 
amazing quantities of blossom and of seed. They requite no 
particular management, and are proper for the inner parts of 
shrubberies. As they produce their flow els from spurs*, which come 


all along the old wood, prune no more than is necessary to neigh¬ 
bouring trees or other things, and cut out dead wood. • * 

331. DAPHNE ( Cneorurn ).—A handsome*little evergreen front 
Switzerland. Blowsga prett^ bunch of small purpfe flowers in 
April and May. Is hatdy, and propagated by grafting; but if"i* 


not fit for much but the fronts,of borders, or for rock-work. 

■M. DOGWOOD,orCORNfcLIAN CHERR.Y.—Lat. Cor- 
nus Mascula. A hardy shrub from Austria, fifteen or twenty feet 
high, and blthvs a yellow flower in February, j Propagated by 
suckers, which are taken and planted early in *We autumn.-;— 
Dogwood, American. —Lab G. Florida. An gjmally 
plffht from Nor^Ji America, but it tUfere sometimes- rises to the ^ 
height of fotty 05 fifty feet. .Grows at the tkl^fes of woods, and 
Wows large white and jynk flowers at the ends of its branches in 
May and June. * Propagate^ from seed*; add but* little known 
in England. 

. *353. DIERVILLA.—See Honeysuckle. 
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j 54. DIO TIS SHRUBBY.—Lat. I). candidissirna. A,hardy 
shrub from Siberia, eight or nine inches high, and blows a yellow 
flower in August. Propagated by layers, and cuttings will do 
unded'a hand-glass. Likes a stony soil. 

355. FO'N TA N ES l A, pliillyrea. - leaved. —Lat .F.phillyredides- 
A hardy shrub frouySyria, ten or twelve feet high, and blows a 
white flower in May. Good to put against walls, for the purpose 
of hiding them. Propagated by suckers, cuttings, and also by 
seed. Does w^ll in ifimost any soil,’if it be not too moist. 

336. FUCHSIA-—Lat. F. coccinea. A pretty tender shrub, a 
native of Chili, where it grows ( to the height of three or four 
feet. Its young branches are delicate, and of a deep scarlet 
colour, as are the fips of its leaves ; and,.throughout the summer 
months, it blows numerous little pendant flowers, the upper part 
scarlet, and, towards the lower, becoming a bluisjh violet. The 
young shoots sti ike freely under a hand-glass, which should fre¬ 
quently be tilted up a little to give air. A mixture of good loam 
and peat suits} them well. The green-house is the proper place 
for this plant, though in the summer it will do well turned out 
into the open ground, and will,,even live through a moderate 
winter in England, if cut down and,carefully covered with litter; 
but it is generally potted in the beginning of October, and then, 
having taken root, is placed in its winter quarters. 

357. FURZE. —Lat. Ulex. The double furze is a very hand¬ 
some shrdb, sweet-smelling, an abundant flowerer and evergreen. 
It should be had in every shrubbery, and it does not disgrace a 
border even.' Flowers in May. Propagated by sowing. 

, 'f}58 . GENISTA, or BROOM.—Lat. ‘ Genista tinctoria. The 
common yellow broom every one kqpws ; and the effect of it ip a 
shrubbery need scarcely be described. There is a white sort, 
Genista alba, which is very handsome. These blow in May; and 
are propagated jvithout any difficulty from the setfft. Sow them 
in rows not lar (ijiart, in the spring, and keep thein cleanly weeded 
■mAw) i j j rex.qre small. The white,, sort is remarkably handsome 
for a full month in the spring of the year, and should, by f all 
means, form a part of the shrubbery, though it is,rather tob tall to 
be immediately in the front row. , * 1 

359. GERANIUM.«“Lat. Ger(0\ium. „ Thl botanists have 
found gevkniun^s/n 'almost all cpuntrifes, some hei'oaceous, some 
woody, souk fllr;15us-rootecl, and some tuberous-rooted'; but I shalL 



leave all the rest umnentioned, that I niav have the more loom to 
speak of the two or three sorts that I deem the most ornamental, 
and, in every way, the best deserving mention in this work. The 
English florists have become celebrated for their collections of a 
vast variety of green-house geranium!, which equal, oi* surpass, ial 
number, that of the auricula, and which certainly does include a 
set of flowers of unrivalled beauty. The plai5^ is, among English 
florists, what the tulip and hyacinth are with the Dutch florists : 
they spare no expense^ in erecting propagsftion-houses and con¬ 
servatories for it, they have shows of it, they giye a high-sounding 
name to every new variety, and whole works have been published 
laudatory of its beauties. The common scarlet, and the irij-l'eared 
are the only two sorts that I shall particularize.* The first is well 
known in most gardens. It is a woody ptent, though its wood is 
of a succulent nature, and is not a match for our winters in the 

w 

open air ; it grows to the height of four feet or more in good 

ground in England, and much higher at the Cape of Good Mope or 

in the south of Africa, where it is indigenous. It lias large downy- 

soft leaves of a beautiful luxuriant green, placed at ‘the end of 

foot-stalks, and it bears its flowers in scarlet bouquets, or bunches, 

at the end of foot-stalks longer than those of the leaves. It will 

spread to a great width when planted out, and in a good warm 

summer. I have had it at Kensington full five "feet over, and 

covered with blossoms from the middle of June to the middle of 

October. It is siid to like a light rich mould best. Rich mou(,d 

it does like, but I never found it do otherwise than well in the 

deepest and stiffest garden mould that I have occupied, and I have 

occupied some of the'stiftest that,I ever saw in my life. In'its 

ngjtive country it likes sand, because it has nothing else ; but 1 look 

upon it that a geranium in African sand under 911 Eng fish svn, 

would become a very poor thing indeed. * Gravel ^Tiits it ill, as do, 

also the extrflnes of chalk or clay, but a good dentlfof mould over 

a bed of either of these latter, with well rfrited manure aud» 
| • 
good tillage, will make a very* fine geranium, and will, kevp 

it* in • blossom, four months of thft year. , As it is infallibly 
killed by "hard, frost, unless, most cautiously Covered over witli 
litter and mats, the ^>ay to perpetuate it that I generally fol¬ 
low is this : ii? July take^jome cuttings of young wood that is 
ripening, and put them ifc separate pots oT ni^e mould* observing 
to have two joints below the 'efrth "add one *.;l»se it. ^.TWen» 
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plunge tlie pots up to their rims in a hot-bed of moderate treat. 
Shade them with mats, but do not give air for a day or two, and 
then give a little water and air, but let the water have stood in the 
watering-pot exposed to the sun for three or four hours before you 
■give it. Wheur you find tl/ey have struck and are growing well, 
le-pot them and place them in the open air, but in a shady situ¬ 
ation, with hoops o/er them that you may lay mats on. Put some 
siftings of cinders on the ground before you place the pots on it, 
and this will keep out worms. In this plqce, let them recover the 
re-potting, which J,hey will soon do, and then they are nice, fresh, 
and convcuicnt-sized plants for the green-house, where they will 
blow in the winter, and in the following May will be your supply 
for the open grouifdt Another way of propagating is by seed, of 
which you may generally gather abundance in July, and, if sowed 
duectly in good earth and in large pots plunged ii> a hot-bed, w ill 
come up diteclly, and, being potted out singly, in three weeks from 
the time of coming out, and again carefully managed (though not 
forced), will be line strong plants by the end of autumn, and 
handsomer in form than those raised from cuttings. Put them 
into the green-house in September, or earlier if the weather be 
cold, and observe that you cannot gi>e too much air, nor keep the 
place too free from damp ; want of air and dampness being the 
two main destroyers of these plants. If their leaves turn yellow 
be sure that there is not air enough ; and, if their joints become 
mouldy, Idbk to dampness as the cause. Prune'off dead branches, 
and .always keep the plant bushy, for otherwise it becomes a 

long horny tiling, with a small lieyd and few flowers.-The 

irr/f leaned geranium is a pretty little trailing plaut, with thin 
branches of a biownish green hue, apd little smooth rather fleshy 
leaves of a dank green with a broad rim of black near the outside’ - 
edge, and of the shape of an ivy-leaf. It blows clusters of 
pinkish floweft throughout the summer months ; *fs tender, but 
( 104 s well in the 4 breen-house, or in any parlour wundow of good 
Pcynagate it by'cuttin^s qs you do the last-mentioned ; 
and train it up a little ladder, getting wider and voider it gets 
high ; prijne onl/‘ddad branches. A mixture of vegetable manure 
and good mould suits it well. 1 ‘ f *•’ 

3ti0. GORDONIA.-'-I^at. Gordtftyia Pvbesekns. To which 
lUnrrii iyvt',‘ the di/icoveter of it, gave #he name of' Franklinia. 
This'.is a wutttfPof the southern' States of America. ‘Its floweis « 
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an; magnificent, ami it grows t<» a height of from ten to twenty 
feet. It is deciduous ; and the seeds of it must be had from 
.America; for though it would blow here very well, it would not 
ripen its seed. It has long stood ,lhe climate of Pennsv^vania, 
where the winters are much more severe tfian they aie in 
England. 

3(i 1. GEORGIA BARK.—Eat. PinkncyV Pubcns. This is a 
singularly beautiful shrub, flBh as to leaf and Houer ; grows to the 
height of twenty feet;• but must be tender, because it appears to 
be confined to the southern States of America.' It was discovered 
by M. Miciiaux in .1791, who*gave it the name of Pinkneya, in 
honour of Mr.PiNKNEY, who had been ambassador to France. 

3(i2. GUELDER-ROSF..—Eat. Viburnum upulus. A shrub 
common in most parts of Europe, is ten or twelve feet high, a id 
blows a laige found white flower like a ball of snow, in May and 
J une. Propagated by seed, but most frequently by layers or suckers. 
Not at all particular as It* soil. 

303. IIARF'S-FAR, shrubby. —Eat. liuplr.urum frutieosum. 
A rather tender evergreen shrub of Provence, and other parts ol 
the south of Prance. it grotfs to the height of live or six feet, 
and blows a yellow flower ill July or August. It is very pretty, 
and suited to winter shrubberies ; but, requires to. be placed so 
that it may not push out too much in the summer. Propagated 
by sowing the seqfls in light eaith as soon as the) aie^i.ipe, or by 
cuttings under a hand-glass. 

304. HELJ ANTH EM UM.—See Cist us. 

363. HONEY-&IJCKEE.—1 /at. honicaru ruprifolia. , A 
trailing shrub of England, France, and other parts of Europe, which 
<,fWs against walls or trees,*aifl blows a reddish (lower |)nm the 
end of the spring to the middle of summqf. Any jod suits it, but 
it does best^xposed to the sipi. Propagated byjavers made at’ 
any time of the year, or by cuttings put in in theming and autumn.^ 

-HoNEY-eucKLE, Red-berried.— Eat. L. otpiycna .• A 

climbing shrub, three or foui»feet high, from Svvi Dual and. 'oibus 

a red flo mej in May. -Honey*-suckee, tlfe Pyreneax.—E at* 

L. Pyrenaica.* A climbing shrpb of the Pyienees, tlwee or four - 
feet high, anc^ blows,»in May, a flower thqjt iswed on one side. 

-Honev^-SUCkCe, tjp*trumpet. ^L.vt.. L. sem/tyvirem. A 

tlimbing jvergreen shrub from ^ otfh, Aint'ri*a. If tews fxipi^ 
May tjU August, a flower vyncli is red on the .outsich-, 
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yellow iii the inside. Propagated by layers and cuttings. Any soil 
suits it.— Honky-suckle, the Tartarian. —Lat. L. Tartarian. 
A sin ub, originally from Russia and Tartary, which grows to 
the height of live or six feet, and blows in March and April. 
As the seeds £ie one,or two years in coming up, it is best 
to propagate this plapt by layers, which may be planted where 
they are to stay, at/the end of eighteen months. They do not 
like the spring frosts, but hard winte^do .not hurt them. Any 
soil suits them, hut it is advisable to put them in a good situation 
and in a warm sdil. —Honky-suckle Yellow-flowered. — Lat. 
Diervilla lutca. A,hardy sbiub'from North America, two or 
three feet high, and blows a yellow flower in June. Propagated 
by suckers. Any soif or situation agrees with it. 

.%'(>. HAWTHORjf, White. —Lat. Mespilm Oxyacantha. A 
shrub common in many parts of Europe, which «blows a white 
flower in May ; but enough of if has been said in paragraph 32. 
But, besides being a most useful pje.nt for the purpose of 
making hedges, it is also exceedingly ornamental, having foliage, 
flower, and fragrance, to delight our senses early in the mouth 
of May. Piopagated troiu the •■seeds, which ripen plentifully. 
Gather them in the fall; keep them all the winter in sand, and 
sow in the spring ; and in two years your plants will be lit to go 
out. There are also the Glastonbury thorn and the Caskiobury 
thorn, two exceedingly handsome flowering trees, for they be¬ 
come trees,"in iact, where they are suffered to grow their full size. 

3(i7.. HUNGARIAN CLIMBER.—Lat. Clematisinteyrifolia. 
Blows abundance of blue flowers frtrm JiuieAo August, and may 
enstfy be made a standaid shrifb by being tied up to a stake of 
the height that y'ou wish it to gnjwv Ilardy and very handsome, 
Piopagate by cflttings or, layers. 

3(iis. iNiMpO, shrubby bastardy — Lat. Amorp haJruticosa. A 
rather hardy shyib of Carolina, ten feet high, and blows a 
violet coloured flower in June and July. Propagated from seed 
a'Ml ITbin vittr gs. Any s'oij will do for it, but it prefers a light 
?nd gravelly soil,^mfl a waun uituation. In severe t winters it 
, u ejuires sheltering. " , ‘ *■ 

3fi<J. IVY.--rlat. Hedera helix. A hardy climber, common in 
Europe ; blows a whitish Hovver in S^p^embdf and petober, an 5 
isjuselul jo* cover *oltl walI,s.-r-/4, (/nvatiemis , or Iai8H-py, is the 
* pes t s«Vt : bolli are easily pr,opagatpd by layers or cuffing*. 
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370. JASMIN, common white. —La’t. Jasminutn officinale. A 

shrub of the coast of Malabar, which grows ten or twelve feet high, 
and blows a sweet-scented white flower from July to October. 
I'ropagated by suckers. Any soil suits it, but it likes a li«ht aud 
warm one best. It is generally trained against walls or trellis- 
work, and will there grow to a great height.— -Jasmin, yellow 
Italian. —Lat. J. handle. A shrub which grows four or five feet 
high, and blows a yellow’flower from July tokSeptember. Culti¬ 
vated like the white jastniuw. , 

371. JUNIPER-TREE, or red cedar. —Lat? Juniperus Vir- 
giniana. Anevergreen tfee from North Americ5that blows in May, 
and produces a little blue berry.' It grows to forty or fifty feet high, 

and delights in peat soil; but is not very njce as to that.- 

Phienician Cedab. —Lat. J . Phmnceq. An evergreen shrub 
from the south of Europe, which blows in April, and produces 
a yellow berry. It grows to about six or eight feet high. 
Juniper, the common. — Lat. J. communis. A shrub common in 
England, and bears a fruit of a blackish blue colour. Propa¬ 
gated by cuttings and suckers, and also by seed, which conies 
up the second year, and should be sown in garden mould mixed 
with sand. The two foregoing should be propagated in the 
same manner. 

372. KCELREUTER IA, panicle il. —Lat. K..paniculata. A 

hardy shrub, ten or twelve feet high, originally from China, which 
blow's a yellow flower in August. Propagated by seed, and re¬ 
quires great care for the first two or three «yeais. It is also ob¬ 
tained by cuttings planted in February in pots, and put qpto a 
hot-bed of moderate heat. * They take root in about a month, 
and should be separated in the autumn. * • 

/ *373. LABURNUM.—Sei* Cytisus. 

374 , LAUREL ,or sweet-bay. — Lat. Imutus nhjdlis. r f hat com¬ 
mon evergio^n which we see luiw in all parts of England forming thte 
underwood to high shrubberies, arid the forc-s, sound of low ones. 
It,is a native'of Italy, but is hqrdy enough to stand the winters of 
the southern parts of Euglaitd well,.though in theJFoifli, a.iu par¬ 
ticularly if on high and exposed ^tuationS ; it wifi not outlive, a 
very severe winter. It blows .» small white flower i« May ; and. 
,is easily propagated fly payers. It grows, to <ten or twelve feet 
high, wheu» in a sfielteif’l? situation,"and, is inoie* particular as to 
this matter than as to soil. l*n<Jer the, tall Scotch firs in Windsor 
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great Park, immediately adjoining that barrenest of all spots, 
Bagshot Heath, there are laurels, of cight-and-twenty feet high ! 

1 never saw them anywhere so large as there.- Portugal 

Laurel. —Lat. Primus Lvsitanica. Another evergreen, and 
common erjough in England* It is from Portugal, and blows a 
while flower in June and July, and then produces blackish berries, 
thinly disposed on its flower-stalk. It will grow to twelve or fif¬ 
teen feet high (and cnuch higher when raised from seed), forming 
a round head like an ppple-tree, and having a not inconsiderable, 
though very shott, trunk. Propagated from layers or seed ; the 
seed should be sovlu as soon as ripe in ‘beds. Any soil almost 

will suit it, but it likes a good dee]\ one best.- Laurel, Alex- 

andiwan .—Lat. Jjttiscus racemosus. An evergreen shrub from 
the south of Europe, wjhich is about two feet high, blows, in June 
and J uly, a flower of a yellowish colour, and the fruit is a beauti¬ 
ful red berry. It is propagated by seed, but mos£ commonly by 
separating the roots (which should be strong) in February or 
March. It likes a sandy earth, and Will thrive in a shady situa¬ 
tion. 


375. LIME-TREE.—Lat. 7'ilia Europera. A hardy tree of 
England, Fiance, Sweden, and other parts of Europe. It would 
grow to a good height, except that il is generally kept short in 
gardens, that .the hraucher may grow thicker and form a shade. 
Blows a yellow flower in May and June. Propagated by cut¬ 
tings, and sometimes by seed, and likes a soil of (good depth. 

■:>7n. LILAC, common. —Lat. Syriuga vulgaris. A shrub from 
Conjfantinople, about twelve feet in height, blop s, in May, a violet- 
colyured, or white flower. —Lilac, l Chinese. — Lat, S. Chinensis. 
A» shrub originally from China. Has a violet-coloured flower. 
Not so tall as tfie foregoing.— Lilac, Persian. —Lat. S. Per 1 — 
sim. A shrub* from Persia, about eight feet high, and, in 
May, blows a ['ght purple flower. They aie all to bfc propagated 
by shoots, suck^|, or layers, and they like good deep soil. 
They are very proper for shrubberies, but the first sftrt in parti- 
culilf Is LkWaH for the fronts of them" . 1 

, 377. L()CUST t — Lat. Pseudo-acacia. A timber-tree ot North 
, America, which I mention here era account of its being one of the « 
most ornamental <sf opr tall shrubberj trees, botlf owing to itst 
handsome foliage, and .its ‘handsome Snd abundaut clusters of 
white flowers. It* is propagated from seed, which is sometimes 
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ripened in this country. The plants come up the first year, and, 
in the fall of the same year, mity be planted out where they are 
tc stand ; though it is certainly better to give them one year in 
the nursery, cutting them down to within a couple or three inches 
of the ground every time you transplant. Their cyily enemies are 
hares and rabits', and, if planted out young’ in a place where these 
vermin abound, expect not to preserve your locust trees. 

378. LOBLOLLY BAY.—Lat. dor (Ionia ^Lasi/an th us. This is 
an evergreen which rises to the* height of fifty sir sixtv feet in Ainei i- 
ca, bearing a white flower, in size and shape very much like that of 
the dwarf or round tulip. I have never seen one of them in Eng- 
land, aud I suppose that it is about as tender as the Magnolia 
Grandiflora, as it comesjfrom the southern States of America. 

379. MAGNOLIA.—There are seven*sorts of Magnolias, all 
of which come from North America. They are called, first, The 
Magnolia Grandiflora , some of which have white and some pur¬ 
plish flowers, it grows in the southern States of North America 
to the common height of* our elms. It is iather*too tender for 
exposed situations in England, and is general y placed against a 
house or a high wall facing t^e south. I have, however, seen 
them standard trees, and of considerable height. Jts flowers ate 
magnificent, indeed. They are shaped somewhat like the flower 
of the tulip, and burst open like tfle tulip. The petals are 
from three to four inches long, and the flower sometimes, 
when quite open/forms a circumference approaching to a foot. 
From tire centre of the petals there arises *a flower-pod* some¬ 
what in the shape <*/ a pincvapple, which opens when tlie seed 
is nearly ripe, and thfi seeds conje out from the sides of li’iis 
>eed-pod and hang suspended from it by 4 little sort of 
■icfing. This magnolia is an *evergreen, and hqs long* large, 
md beautiful leaves. All magnolias nfay be raised .from the, 
seed ; but th9t seed must be "brought from the country of which 
.he tree is a native. The seed comes up th# Hirst year in the. 
latural ground, but the seedlings must be carefully protected 
luring the wilder for a year or^twtj.—Secqnd, lUagrfolia tripe- 
'ella, whicR th^ Americans pall umbrellp-tveel This tree if 
tardy, and will grow a| a standard in any tolerable sftuatiou in ' 
Bngland. Th^ leaijps of ^iis tree arc; sonle of the largest and 
Ijnest in the?world. I Rave some now, bach- of whisk is about 
wenty- 011 # inches long, and nine inches wide in thesuiidvfle. . Tite» 
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flower is white and has three petals, each of very great length 
and breadth. This tree loses its* leaves in the fall.—Third, Mag¬ 
nolia acuminata. This is another variety. It is hardy, and will 
very well endure the climate of England.—Fourth, Magnolia cor- 
da/a. This h;js rather a roilud leaf, and has a yellow blossom. 
It is about as tender as* the Magnolia Grandiflom.—Fifth, Mag¬ 
nolia auriculatu. —Sixth, Magnolia macrophylla. Both varieties * 
of the great magnolia, or magnolia grandiflora, and both about as 
tender as that.—Seventh, Magnolia glauca, or small Magnolia. • 
This is perfectly jiardy, grows in Canada, and in all parts of the 
United States of America, and is a shrub, take it altogether, ex¬ 
celling every other.' It is called the glauca on account of the 
bluish colour on tire .under side of its leaves, which are of a bright 
gieen on the upper side, and have the solidity and characteristics 
of the laurel, though the trdfe is deciduous. It rises to the height 
of ten or twelve feet; bears a flower of the shape of the dwarf or 
round tulip. It is about the size also of the flower of the dwarf 
tulip, opens by slow degiecs, and emits an odour the most de¬ 
lightful that can be conceived ; far exceeding that of the rose ; 
in strength equal to that of the jonquil or the tuberose, and far 
more delightful. In the country where this tree grows, a clump 
of them scents a whole wood. The tree continues to bear flowers 
fora long while, two mduths at the least; for the flowers suc¬ 
ceed each other, some being mere buds, while the petals of others 
are dropping. This tree will grow in almost &ny ground : as it 
is genet-lly found n&r swamps in America, I thought that it re¬ 
quired a low situation in England, until Gsaw upon a sand-hill 
pa: lly covered with heath, in a garden which belonged to Sir 
f Ie'rbert Tay.lor near St. Ann’s Hill, one of these magnolias in 
as vigorous a state and as full blobm as I ever saw one in Americ<r. 
.This shrub, like the greht magnolia, is raised from layers in Eng¬ 
land ; but if ir..were raised from seed, as it very easil/might be, the 
, plants would be/Vyond all measure liner thau they generally are. * 
None of the other magnolias are.nearly so odoriferous as this ,> all 
but this me sdinewhat tender: this* might be in t every shrubbery 
‘m England with the greatest ease ;,and I cannot help expressing 
my hope ‘that it may one day Become as common as the lilac.—« 
M. Purpurea is from Qhina. A ve«y han^onn? shrub, blowing 
a pale purple flower early iy'Apiil.. It b hardy, and«is propagated 
Uy. layers'. 
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380. MEZEREON. —Lat. Daphne Me zero urn. A shrub of 
the most mountainous parts of Frtiuce, three feet high, and blows 
a -ose-coloured, or white, flower, at the end of the winter. Propa¬ 
gated by cuttings, or by seed sown in open earth, in drills or 
otherwise, but covered two inches thick. It likes £ light soil, and 
a rather shady situation. A very nice plant for the front part 
of shrubberies. 

381. MYRTLE, common. Lat.— Myrtus communis. A shrub 
' originally from Asia, Africa, Iftdy, and the sotith of France. Blows 

a white flower during the summer, and the fjuit ripens in the 
autumn. It will grow five or six feet high in pots or against 
walls, but if not well protected will not outlive the winter; and 
it requires a good aspect to make it blossom*. It likes a’good 
loamy soil, and I have had it blossom abiftidautly in such, and in 
a south-western aspect, in Hampshi^. Propagate it by cuttings 
of young wood placed under a hand-glass, or by layers. 

382. OLEASTER, narrow-leaved. — Lat. Elieeynus angusti- 
folia. A hardy tree of Provence, about thirty feet high, and bears 
a yellow blossom in June and July. Its foliage pfoduces an 
agreeable effect in parks and large gardens, for whir li only it is 
proper. Propagated by layers or by cuttings, but the cuttings 
require sheltering in the winter. Any soil suits it, but it likes 
best a light, sandy, and rather warm, sod. 

383. OLIVE-TREE.—Lat. Olea Etiropa>a. A green-house 
shrub from the south of Europe. Blows a w hite fragrant" flower in 
May. Propagated by parting the roots, by suckers, and byTtittings. 
They are often grafted on thejeommon privet. • 

384. OLEANDER, or Rose-bay. Lat. Neriitm (Irandiflorlim. 
A, Jjeautiful evei green greeji-house shrub, from the south of 
fuirope. Grows six or eight feet high, and from July*to Sep¬ 
tember, blows large double pink flowers Sf the moSt agreeable and. 
most delicate\ppearanee. It requires a good, but rAher light, soil, 
water and hqpt when putting forth its flowefs) but little water, 
ay# no damp at other timers, 9s these cause a mouk^ to come 
roun(f it# jointa It is a handsome |>lant in, form, <mcT should be 
shifted into fresh pots every two or three }e9rs. Propagate ft 

“by cuttings of the youpg and just-ripened wood, planted under a 
Rand-glass, ana witS* a little heat uqtjor, of by layers which root 
freely. It i* one of theVery handsomest’of green-htmse shrubs 
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- Common IIro—L at. JY. Oleander —is another species, not 

so tender, and not by any means'so handsome. It will grow and 
blow in the open ground, but must be covered carefully in the 
winter. Propagation the same as for the former. 

.585. OHA\(l 11-TREE.-—Lat. Citrus. A green-house cver- 
gieen shrub of the East Indies and south of Europe, which grow 8 
li I teen feet high, and blows a white fragrant flower in June and 
July. Propagated by sowing in March or April in pots put in a 
bed of moderate heaf, or, more easily, by .procuring from Italy or' 
Ei ante roots already grafted and pretty strong. These plants 
require a rich mould, and should be manured with rotten dung. 
In the north of France, they are generally kept in large square 
boxes’ of three or‘four feet diameter, and these boxes being on 
wheels, they are easily fnoved in and out of the conservatory. The 
sides of the boxes are so instructed as to open Jike doors, and 
thus, every year, one side is opened and looked at, and the roots 
are pruned, or fresh mould introduced, as the cultivator thinks fit. 

M8f). PA ENY, the Tree. —Lat. Paeomia Montan. A very hand¬ 
some plant'growing three or four feet high. Should be in the front 
pait of the shrubbery, or, if possible, on the edge of grass, wheie 
all the kind look handsomest. Blqws fine large rose-coloured 
flowers in April and May. Likes a rich soil, is hardy, and is not 
very difficult t6 propagate by layers, or by cuttings of well-ripened 
last year’s wood. 

.387. PAP AW.—Lat. A riona triloba —is a native of Canada, and, 
therefore y hardy. It "bears a beautiful pui pie flower in the month 
of July, and .rises to the height of ^wenty os*thirty feet. Being 
hardy, it would be certainly worth the trd'uble of obtaining the 
serifs from America. , , 

,'188. PERIVyiNKLE, large.— Lat. Vinca major. A hanty 
trailing plant from the ’'south of Europe, grows two feet high, 
blowing a pretty blue flower during the whole of‘the summer. 
.Propagated by st/blers which come in abundance; Jikes any soil, 
and a shady situation. • ' < * 

.:89. Pb’Mtl-G RAN ATEf.—Lat. Punica gramtum. *4 shrub 
belonging to Italy,* Spain, and the south of Fiance. About twelve 
or fifteen ifet high, and blows in’July and,September a beautiful * 
red flower. Propagated <by suckers ^nd layers, and cuttings, 6 
which root .easily. Thefe are two sorts #hicb have white flowers,. 
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one double, the other single. Requite the gi cell-house in Eng¬ 
land, and a little heat too, to limke them blow strongly. Good 
loamy soil. 

390. PASSION-FLOWER.—Lat. Passijtorn ccerulev. A 

climbing plant, originally from Soutlf Ameiiea; is,abo*l forty feet 
high, and, from July till October, blows a Hower, the exterior of 
which is a pale green, and the interior a fine purple. Its branches 
will extend over a large surface of wall in one 'summer, and, if not 
well looked to and nailed up, will get intft great confusion and 
become rather ugly than otherwise. -It may be # trained up pilla.s, 
over bowers, or it may be let in at parlour windows. It is, as far 
as its branches go, tender, but will live throughout the winter if 
matted over with care, and, if not matted* will often only die 
down to the root, and spring up again at the approach of summer. 
Propagate by ^triking cuttings in the* autumn under a hand-glass 
or on a gentle heat. Mixture of gaiden mould and peat suits the 
passion-flower well; but it is not very nice as to soil.— P. Alatu. 
'File winged, pusston-fiower is a beautiful gieen-house climbei, 
throwing out rich bunches of red flowers liom the month of April 
to September. , 

391. PISTACHIO-TREE.—Lat. Pistaelda pern. A tiee 
from Syria, twenty or thirty feet high, and blows in April and May. 

- Turpentine-tree. —Lat. P. terebinth us. ‘A hardy shrub 

from Barbary, where it attains the height of an elm. Blows 

in April aud Mly.- Mastick-tree. —Lat. P. Imticus. A 

green-house shrub from the south of Euro|fb, where it—# gene¬ 
rally about ten or tyvelve fetjt high, and blows in April. ' These 
all bear berries. Propagated by seed, sown in pots and put iflto 
a ljot-bed in the spring. Layers can also be made of them, but 
fliey are never so strong. They require a waim, situation, and, 
in the winter the roots should be covered*with littet. . 

392. PRfc^ET, common.— Lat, Ligustrum rvltfare. A hardy 
shrub, common in England ; six or eight feetdi^gh, and blows % 
jj^tty odoriferous white flower in June and July. Pionagated by 
cutting^ layers^ and seed. Does welj in any foil exudation. It is 
generally used Jor low hedges 111 gardens and* pleasure-grounds, 
where it is suitable; and, wheif‘white and red roses fire planted 
*vith it, makes^s pngtty a fpnce as can be conceived. 

, 393. PSt)RALEA,*^ifw?»t»o«,?.—Lht- P. bUrrminom. A 
green-hoifce shrub of the south ?>f France, ub*m|«lhree fyj 
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height, and Mows a blue flower during the whole of the summer, 
it will sow itself when in a strong earth, and likes a warm but 
airy situation. 

39-ji. PYRU S SPECTA BILLS— Double-flowering apple, is 
a beautiful throb. It is a dcfuble-blossoming apple, indeed, which 
every one can imagine the beauties of; but it is not so common in 
shrubberies as it ought to be. Propagated by grafting upon the ' 
common crab, or dpon common apple-stocks. Blows in April 
and May, and is hardy. « 

395. 11ES T- i L\RROW, the purple-flowered shrubby. —Lat. 
Ononis fruticosa. A shrub of the Dauphine mountains, and fit 
for bordeis of spring shrubs. It grows two or three feet high, and 
blows' a red flower bom J une to October. t Propagated by sowing 
the seeds in beds of liglit earth, but the plants must be put in pots, 
and sheltered from the frost for two years, when they will be 
strong enough to stay in the open earth. Layers will root too. 

3fj6. RHODODENDRON. This is the Latin, and the only 
English name .of one of the handsomest shrubs that we have any 
knowledge of. Its native lauds are cold ones, the Alps, Siberia, and 
North America. It stands our cljmate, therefore, very well ; but 
it is fondest of a peaty soil, and therefore should have some such 
mixed with whatever other garden soil it is planted in. It will 
grow and blow without tills humouring, to be sure, but not so 
well by any means as with it. The flower of this plant appears 
in June, aud lasts throughout the month : it is* not fragrant, but 
its size r ';hades of variety, and bold structure, make up for this. 
The plant is .evergreen, grows freely^ aud to ihe height of many 
feet, in soils that it likes. There are some‘now in the grounds of 
the'Rustic Cottage in Kew Gardens that are about sixteen feet 
high. It growls in a very straggling form, however, aud is V 
meie shrub. It is propagated bv layers, by seed, or by cut¬ 
tings ; but mofit, easily by the two ^former. The seftd should be 
.sown early in thj| spring in broad-mouthed pots and in a sandy 
soil,' very thinly covered, and pieced in a frame, upon a geytle 
heat, ancNcartifully shaded. . Very little water should be .given 
before and after tjie c plauts come ug; and when ^they'have been 
up about fox weeks they should be very carefully potted out. 
singly, and again' placed ip a gentle Ijeat,' sljpdecl and sparingly 
watered. .Guttings from ve’r'y young w6*d will thrive if put under 
# band-glaskes qtyl Excluded from \1 m? air a little time by trie glasses 
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being kept tight down over them. There is u new vaiicty, called 
the Tree Rhododendron. It grows in the tree form, blows uu 
immense and superb flower, and is, when in full bloom, the most 
beautiful sight of the kind that I ever saw. It has the stately 
form of the-tree, with the appendage*of a large and myst brilliant 
flower ; but its* hardiness has not, I believi!, yet been tried. 

397. ROSE.—Lat. Rosa. Any eul< gy of the rose would be 
childish, and it would not* be much less childish to insert a cata¬ 
logue of roses of more tfian a thousand in number, from the lists 
of the florists of France and England. The roses'that might con¬ 
tent any man, not a professed florist, are the folfovving: 1st. Pro¬ 
vence, white and red. 2nd. Moss Provence, white and red. 
3rd. Damask. 4th. Velvet. 5th. Striped. jQtfi. Maiden’s htush. 
7th. Monthly roses, white and red. 8th. Yellow, double and 
single. 9th. Rose de Matts:. lOtli. Sweet Briar. 11th. Austrian 
brftir (the flower, the colour of that of a nasturtium). 12th. 
Chinese, or e\er-blowing. 13th. Multiflora, many-flowering. 
14th. Lady Banks. Th£ three last may be easily raised from 
cuttings : all the rest from layers or suckers. The Lady Ranks is 
a rose brought from China by Sir Joseph Ranks, and given to 
the King’s gardens at Kew. it is a little white rose, and bears its 
flowers in bunches, and yields to nothing in point of odour except 
the Magnolia CJIauca. The leaf is vefy delicate, and the tree has 
no thorns, in which respect it differs, I believe, from every other 
rose in the worldi After all, perhaps, leaf, colour, .size, every 
thing taken into account, the Provence rose »s still the finest., and 
it ought to be in abundance in every shrubbery. JTo catislfe the 
rose to continue to pKiduee flowers- for a long while, gather .the 
flowers close to the stem, cropping oft' the seed hip as soon a? the 
pefals begin to drop, which, besides the other circumstance, will 
prevent the ground from being littered by the flow ers, w hich become 
putrid in a sh%rt time. Roses may be budded on stoc.(ojof any vigorous 
sort, and stocks may be raised from the seeds o£ ijie dog, or hedge 4 
roap. This i#the Way in which t^ll standard rose-trees are obtained. 
r fne .stocks should be man&ged in. the same w lj as. Stocks for 
fruit-tree** ftoses never thrive $1 poor,*, apd particularly in 
1 shallow ground. They like cool, and ‘somewhat stiff, ground ; 
jmd you alwayff perceive t^e hedge roses the firfesfc on the sides of 
land which * too stiff to$be arable lahd. . If, there'foip 4 the ground 
of your shrubbery be of a veryMight nature, yoir ough two movg it 
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deep for the roses, and to get something of the clayey or marlv 
kind to mix with it, it being quite useless to plant the shrub unless 
it be made capable of bearing flowers, which it will not in a poor 
hungry soil. Hoses may be trained against houses, and especially 
the Chiuesp rose. In this case care should be taken ta-'pruue out 
old wood occasionally, and to shorten the shoots so as to keep the 
tree in bearing condition. If roses, as standards, are required to 
be of considerable ^height, occasional pruning must take place to 
keep Hie head in order, and to prevent one part from rambling 
beyond another?- All the rotes but the Chinese bear upon wood 
of the last year or some former year : that is to say, there must be 
wood of a year old or more for a little shoot to come out of to 
bear the flowers. .The height of your dwarf rose must depend 
upon that of its surrounding neighbours : if they be low, as in a 
flowei-border or flower-garden, the roses must be so pruned down 
in the winter as to leave no part of the shrub more than a foot 
high, taking care to leave the strongest and best wood: out of 
this wood come little shoots that bear the rose3. A Chinese rose 
will send out a long shoot from the ground in the spring, which 
will bear flowers during the same year. If this rose stand in a 
low border, it must be cut down to within a foot of the ground, 
or it overtops every thing in a short time. 

3j)8. SAGE, Jerusalem .— Lat. Phlomis fruticosa. A hardy 
shrub of Spain and Sicily, three or four feet high, and blows a 
yellow flower in July, August, and September* Propagated bv 
dividing, the roots, mnd by sowing in beds prepared for that 
purpose. Not particular as to soil. , 

SEA-BUCKTHORN.-Eat. Jlippophae rhamoides. 

A huge hardy shrub from the borders of the Mediterranean, and 
blows in, April. Propagated by layers made in black heath-mould. 
Any soil suits it* but light soil is best. 

400. SERVJC E-TREE, true.-t-LaX. Sorbus ddmestica. A 
tree common in Eqgland, about fifty feet high, blows a white 
flower early in the spring, and bears fruit which may be eaten. Pro¬ 
pagates ittelf irR-forests, and is. obtained in gardens by seed, and by 
grafting on the white, thorn—U— Mountain-Ash. —Lat S. aucu- 
paria. A tree common in the ndrth of Europe, not so high as the 
preceding one, -blows clusters of white flowers in May, and bears 
dusters of beautiful red bdrries in, the'Autumn. Almost orna¬ 
mental tree for large pleasure-grounds.—— Bastard Service- 
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trek.. —Lat. Sorbus hybrida. A tree common in the north of 
Europe, and differing from the others in its leaves and flowers 
only ; the former being downy, and the latter smaller. Propa¬ 
gated from seed, and are obtained sooner by grafting on the 
quince or tbi/ro. . * 

40). SCORPION SENNA.—Lat, Coronilla etnerus. A 
shrub originally from the •south of France, three or four feet high., 
bearing, in April and June^a yellow tlovvcr ; and, if dipt with 
the scissors, will blow again in the fiddle of the»sunnner. Pro¬ 
pagated by seeds or by flicker s, or cuttings plfntcd in the open 
ground early in the autumn. A very pietty plant for the fronts of 
shrubberies. 

402. SNOWDROP-TREE, four-winged. —Lat. Hale.da 
tetraptera. A hardy tree of Carolina, twenty or thirty feet high, 
and blowittg a white flower in May. Propagated by seed and by 
layers, which'do not firmly take rout until the third year. It likes 
a good soil, and will grov^ freely. 

403. SPINDLE-TREE, common. — IjsA.HvonymusEuropceus. 
A hardy shrub twelve feet in height, and blows a whitish flower in 
May. Common in England.-*—S immm.k Tree, the wart.ed. — 
Lat. JErouytnus verrucosus.. A Lardy shrub front Austiia. In 
May blows a flower of a brownish purjye. These shrubs are pro¬ 
pagated by their seed sown in light earth in the shade, or by 
ripened cuttings struck itt the open grouttd irt autumn. Any soil 
suits them ; and ftiey suit large pleasure-grounds. * 

404. SPIR/EA, Hawthorn-leaved. —Lat. Spiraea crenata. A 
hardy shrub originally from Sitreria, about three feet h*igh, and blows 
a white flower iu June and July.-* Suirvka, Willow-leaved. — 
Screen solid folia. A lrarti^ ^hrub from North* America, about 
six feet high, and blows a purplish red flr^ver in Jftly arrd August. 
—SpiKjEA, Germander-leaved.: —Lat. Spiraea chamaedrifolia. A* 
hardy shrub from Siberia that blows awhile flowlr ea.ly in the 
spring.—S piJ-EA, hypericum frutex. —Lat. Sfii'Aea hypericifolia? 

4^iardy shrub, and blows a *vhfte flower. Fionfc,Ant<jrica.- 

Spiras,•S carlet.—Lat. Spiraea tormfentosa.* A hafdy shrub froip 
America, and Wows a red fltfwei\ All diese are propagated by « 
layers, slips, suckers, puttings, and also by.seed. . Not'particular 
Is to soil. Vaiy detatable^hrubs. .. * 

* 405. ST.^>ETER'S VoRJVLat. Syniphcyia raegmosa. A 
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very pretty dwarf shrub that coupes into'leaf more early iii the 
spring than any other that I know of, and has a leaf of singular 
beauty. I raised, the year before last (1827), great quantities from 
seed got from America. Tfee seed lay two years in %* ground ; 
but the plants £rew surprisingly after they came up. "It blows in 
August a minute, but pretty and pendant, rose-coloured flower, 
which is succeeded, by a white berry about the size of a cherry, 
and which hangs on, till the winter.* This contains the seed 
wrapped up iiw a kind of fl^thy pulp. Quite hardy, and very 
easily propagated Yrom cuttings or by parting the roots, or by 
suckers. 

4()£>. ST. JOHN’S WORT, large flowered. —Lat. Hypericum 
calycinnm. A hardy perennial from the environs of Constanti¬ 
nople, which blows a yellow flower from June to September. 
Propagated from seed and by dividing the roots in March. Likes 

a warm situation.-- St. John’s Wort, hairy. —Lat. Hypericum 

calycinnm. Ay hardy plant common in Europe, growing three 
feet high, ;>url blowing a yellow flower in July and August. Pro¬ 
pagates itself. Pretty for the fronts of shrubberies. 

407. STRAWBERRY-TREE, red-berried, trailing.— Lat. 
Arbutus uva iirsi. A haidy shrub, common in England. Blows, 
in March and, April, a while flower, and bears very pretty red fruit 
in June. Propagated by seed, sown as soon as ripe, in pots, and 
exposed to the south-east till it is up. When th^ plants are an inch 
high, they should be,planted in little pots till they are strong enough 
to put into the open earth. They like heath mould and rather a 
sljady situation. Makes a good sli<W on leaked banks. 

. 408. SUMACH, Venice. —Lat. fllhus continus. A hardy shrub 
belonging to Italy and Austria. * It is about eight feet high, urd 

blows m J uly ( ‘ and August.- Sumach, Virginian. — Lat. Rhus 

' typhinum. A, hardy and large shrub from North America. Blows 
a purplish flower in July, propagated by seed, cuttings, and 
’ suckers. Likes'a light soil with a good bottom. Must be shel¬ 
tered frten tUe high winds.. Its chief property is the handsSoe 
.red colour of its leaves in (he fall, and for this ft is .admitted tc 
, the shrubberies and pleisure-ganjfenA of Europe. ‘ 

409. S Y’RINGA V common. —Lat. Phikidelflhug coronarius. A 
hardy shrub of the so qthern parts of'J^urepe, whicji grows from 
four to tjph feet high, and bloro r. white flower in Jui^ and Julj* 
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Propagated by guckers or by dividing the roots in the autumn, 
and any .soil suits it. Its powerful odour is disliked by many, 
but there are few shrubberies in which it has not a place. 

410. TAMARISK, French. —Lgt. Tamnrlx Gallica * A 

hardy shrub of the south of France, which grows rt> the height of 
twelve feet, and blows a purplish white flower from May to 
October. Propagated by*cuttings made in February and put into 
rich and moist earth, but thev must not be t transplanted until the 
end of the following year or the*spring after* that. Likes a 
moist and warm situation. r 

411. TREFOIL, Shrubby. —Lat. Pteka trifoliata. A shrub 
from North of America, from four to six feet high, and blows, in 
May and June, a greenish yellow' flower. Propagated by seed, 
cuttings, and suckers. As hard frosts injure it when very young, 
it should be pu? in a sheltered situation. 

412. THORN, evergreen. —Lat. Mespilus pyracantha. A 
shrub from the south of Europe. The flower is white, slightly 
tinged with rose, and it blows in May and June. Propagated by 

, seed, grafts, and layers. There are two more sorts, the double 
and the rose-coloured, which a r S more rare. 

413. THUJ A, the Chinese.' —Lat. Thuja Oriental^. An ever¬ 
green tree, originally from China, abotU,thirty feel hjgh. Blows in 
March and April. Fit for pleasure-grounds of considerable size, 
and shrubberies. ^Propagate from seed, and by layers.— Thuja, 
the American. —Lat. Thuja occidental is. A tree belonging to 
Canada, very much like the preceding one, and blows in February 
and March. Propagated by^eed sown in a warm place, in goyd 
light earth. In about two years they should be transplanted* a t 
abo«t two feet apart, and towajd the fourth year may be put 
where they are to remain. They are alstjj propagated by layers. 
Not at all particular as to soil. / 

414. TRUMPET-FLOW£R, ash-leaved, or climbing. —Lat. 
Bignonia radicans.. A hardy climber of Nord America, which * 
grgAs to thirty feet high, a*d blows' a most b*auti]\d scarlet 
flower’inaJ^ly aBd August. Propagated by layers or by suckers,, 
or from the seed, and, whilst the plant is'young, the r®ot should 

-w covered withdraw daring tire frost! Common garden soil. 
*415. TULJP-TRSiE.-j*Eat. LirioieMrpm tulipifera. This, in 
fact, in its native country, is an immense timber-tree; an*!* in Eng- 
• land, wherept is raised generally from layers, it is^frequently »een at* 
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the height of forty or fifty feet, and is suited only to such shrub¬ 
beries as are of great dimensions. It bears a flower in the shape 
of a tulip : like that of the tulip, the flower has no smell; but not 
like that of the tulip, the (Colours of the flower are not at all 
interesting: the leaf is, very beautiful, and preserves’its fjeshness 
during the hottest summer. 

416. VERVALJV, three-leaved. —Lat. Verbena triphylla. A 
green-house shrub from Chili. Blows a violet coloured flower from 
June till August. Propagated by layers and cuttings, in March 
and April. Requires rich earth, to be .watered frequently during 
summer, and to be. put into a green-house in winter. 

4'7. VIBURNUM, Laurestine. —Lat. Viburnum tinus , A 
hardy evergieen shrub from the south of Europe, and blows in 
April a cluster of flowers, red in the outside and white w'ithin. 
Propagated by layers, graft’s, aud seed. Does well ill any soil, 
grows to six or eight feet high, aud is very ornamental in shrub¬ 
beries and on lawns. o 

418. YVIDOW-WAIL.— Lat. Cneorum tricocc.um. A little 
ornamental green-house shrub, originally from the south of France. 
It blows in the months of June and July a small yellow flower. 
Suited to a border of winter shrubs; and propagated by sowing the 
seed under a frame, and,, transplanting in light soil, and in the 
shade. In the coldest season it requires shelter. 

419. ZIZYPHUS, or Christ's-thorn. —Lat . ^aliurus aculeatus. 
A hardy' shrub froiq the south of Europe : blows a yellow flower 
in June and July. Propagated by suckers and cuttings, under a 
band-glass, as well as by seed. Does well in any soil. 


J* 

420. It ii not right for me to" put this List of'Shrubs out of 
mv hand without,observing that I by no means gjive it as a com¬ 
plete botanical catalogue, l do not write for the curious iry bo- 
tany, but for the rfse of those^ for the practical application of 
those, who have, the meansl’and the desire to iqake pietty spots 
for their 'pleasure. I might have inserted the names of a great 
multitude of.’ trees ind cf shrubs which are^ver/ curious, but <an 
account of w hich would have been wtrClIy out of filace in a work 
irks this’. 



421. These are annual, biennial, and peremfial; or, fibrous, 

tuberous, and bulbous. The list that I give below will consist of 
some of each of these, blit jhey will be arranged alphabetically, 
and not according to th6 abo^e distinguishing characters. These 
are called herbaceous, to distinguish them from shrubs, which are 
ligneous, or woody. Aftd, in their uses, it may be said that the 
one is the flower of the shrubbery, and the other the flower of the 
border. , 

422. Flowers are cultivated in beds, wfyere the whole bed con¬ 
sists of a mass of one sort of flower ; or in borders, where an 
infinite variety*of them are mingled together, but arranged so that 
they may blend with one another in colour as well as in stature. 
Beds are very litt’e the* fashion now, excepting amongst the 
florists, who cultivate their tulips, hyacinths, and other choice 
flowers, in this manner ; but the fashion has for years been in 
favour of borders, wherein flowers ol the greatest brilliancy are 
planted, so disposed as to form a regular series higher and 
higher as they approach the back part, or the .middle of the 
border; and so selected as to insure a succession ot blossom from 
the earliest months of the spring untfl ttie coming ot .the frosts. 
This is easily attained by paying strict attention to the height and 
time of flowering ^f plants, both ol which I have taken-care to 
notice under each, m«the a'plmbetical list below. In the rnijed 
beds of flowers, there aie twy things which, more than all others, 
•tend to give them the desired agreeable appearance : one # is, room 
between the several plants. A mat of jjic most^x autiful flowers 
in the worlds crowded up against each other, and out of all ordci, 
never can look like any otldjr"tlian a inas^ of Vnlliant weeds. 
Jiere should be fmufCanll -cijnsiderable room, too, allowed to 
every plant; # and those pftnts which spread »uclj should be , 
carefully kept* within their < prftpetf bounds. # The oilier is tfee 
careful tying up of such plants us requite it, to slid# of proper, 

•height and strength. *Mqny do not want it at all, but many do, 
,and, if this^e neglected*put off,M ‘good high wild will tear up 
* the high (plants, such as liollyltmjks, African marigolds, marvel of 
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Peru, and make them the means of beating down and destroying 
the lesser and, perhaps, choicer ones below them. 

423. In Chapter IV. I have treated at large of propagation and 
cultivation in general, and, as to the propagation and cultivation 
of Don ers, «1 may refer my readers to that Chapter for 4he general 
knowledge, and, therefore, I shall now only notice a few par¬ 
ticulars that I did not go into there. The plants that I enumerate 
in the following list r are propagated either by seed, by cuttings or 
pipings, by parting the roots or the tubers, or by separating the 

offsets. - By r sc,ed. The general instructions given in Chap. IV. 

par. 86 to })6, are sufficiently in the reader’s mind, and I need say 

no more upon that.- By cuttings or pipings, and by layers. 

The instructions for striking the carnation^ fully explain this.- 

By parting the roots. This is taking up the plant, we will sup¬ 
pose of the peach-leaved campanula, and dividing it into as many 
parts as there are complete crowns ; each of which, if divided so 
as for it to have a piece of root left with it, and if the operation 
be performed 1 early in the spring, will' blow the same summer ; 
but it is' performed generally in the autumn, and the plant is 
quite strong by the next spring. For parting the tubers of 
tuberous-rooted plants, see the article “ Auricula,” or ,e Ranun¬ 
culus.” - By separating the offsets. This is, taking off the 

two or three ytmng bulbs that, on taking up a bulbous root, you 
find growing at its side, it^root being fixed on at the root, and its 
body curling up rouud the body, of the motlfer 'bulb. Break 
these ofL-'-arefully, add treat them according to the instructions 
given "for eact sort under the respective naijye of each. As to 
their cultivation, I have spoken ,so much of it in general, that I 
will‘not say any, more upon that subject. But there is, in this 
division • of horticulture, cultivation in pots and also in glasses' 
Potting is a very nice operation; it should always be done (as it 
very frequentlyfis not) in the most‘careful manner jibssible. In 
(he first place, (hf pots that you’ are .about to use should be 
thoroughly clean, both inside and outside ; 'for nothing loo^s 
worse than a sj?t of dirty flower-pots, and nothing can tjirive in 
a'mass of crusted earth which |is often, found filling, flower-pots to 
‘ a third parf of their height, having probably been left in them 
ever since they were lust used. Havipj? a^plean* pot, put in a° 
handful of biokeu pot-sherds, put .upon this, earth e&ough to fill, 
the pot a little, Ws than hr If full* take the plant yo\\ art going to 
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put iqto it, in your left hand, and vvitK as good a ball of earth 
about its roots as circumstances jvill admit; hold it in the pot to 
see if there be enough, or too much earth in. The earth should 
rise up about the stem of the plant to where it did before you 
took it up, and neither higher nor lotvcr: nature shouts’the exact 
line at which the root ends and the stent begins; and you must 
follow this. Place the plant on the earth : hold it steady, while, 
with your right-hand, you put in line earth rftund the roots so as 
to touch them in all parts; that done, tak* hold of the edges of 
the pot with your two hands, and rap it gerjtfy down on the 
ground two or three times ; put on a little more earth, and finish 
by giving a little water, which will cause the earth to settle im¬ 
mediately about the rqots.—If your pots ha to remain Out of 
doors, place them on a flat surface that has been previously 
strewed over with coal ashes, and this will prevent worms getting 
to them. Always observe to keep pots upright, so that the water 
which you*give them may run out, ■which, unless this be observed, 
it will not, and rotting at’the root takes place assuredly. Whiter 
must Ire given every day in hot weather, and towards the close of 
the day. In winter it need ijot be given so frequently, and it 
should be in the fore part of the day, as then the plant has time to 
imbibe the moisture before the cold of night comes on, which, 
coming with the water, might hurt,if not destroy, it. In the 
winter, the greatest care is necessary to keep out damp ; there¬ 
fore, watering *hould be very sparingly performed, .and none 
splashed about the house or room in which the plant^y e kept. 
When there is any*appearai^;e of moss on the surfqpe of thfe earth 
in the pots, stir it up«wilh a little > stick cut in the form of a knife: 
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be soft, change it once a week, and put in a pinch of saltpetre 
every time you change it. Keep the glasses in a place mode¬ 
rate]} warm, and near to the light. A parlour window is a 
very common place for them, but is often too warm, and brings 
on the plants too early, arid causes them to be weakly. This 
should be avoided by all means, as it often causes a tine root to 
blow badly. Of the narcissus kind, the polyanthus narcissuses 
are, in my opinion, 'far the most to be preferred for glasses. 

V 
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424. ACONITE, or monk’s-hood. —Lat. Aconitvm napellus• 
A perennial plant from dermany; which has been long known in 
English gardens, and is still cultivated, liotwithslanding the warn¬ 
ings of Mji.t.ek and many others, who. produce evidence of the 
poisonous effects of the plant in all its parts ; and not only poi¬ 
sonous when eaten, but even when injudiciously smelled to. Its 
varieties are, deep blue, vhite and red. It flowers in the months 
of May and June, the flow* is coming in a spike at the top of a 
stalk of three feet high. The leaves are of a shining green, and 
very much divided. It makes a considerable show in the larger 
flower-lgjjdeis; likes* almost any good soil; and is propagated 
either 5jy paitiijg the roots in the autumn, or Jjy sowing the seeds 
in the spring in the flower-nursery. A( onjTc (the pyramidal ).— 
Lat. \A.pyramidatum. A very tall playjt, growing full six feet high, 
and blowj|ig, in July and August, a vVry handsome long spike of blue* 
flowers. A handsome pi jut for the hack of larders. Hardy and 


perennial. Prouagate by seeds and by, parting the roots? Aconite, 
winter. —Lat. lle\le\>orns hycnmlisd *>jA .very common but pretty 
little flower, yellow, grow ing, close«to the ground, and blowing, 
February and Mtircli, a little yellow flower seated cjose ujjorr the 
leaf. This plant fjiriuld be placed i,n clusters an<J amongst the 
early flovversy such as crocuses, It may be ^plentifully propagated 

fyy parting the rootd in sunuyer-time, from June,.to (October, when * 
. - - • - «*** 


the leaf has dyed down. 


n 42.L ABAC’S* NEEHLE. -»Ut. Yucca flaccida. A South- 
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American plant, with thick coarse stiff’ leaves, hardy, and, in 
August, sending up a single steri^ upon which there come a great 
number of white flowers covering this stem all the way up. Pro¬ 
pagate by means of suckers, and plant in a somewhat sandy goil. 

426. ADONIS, pheasant’s eye* —Lat. Adonis at’nua. An 
annual plant, which inhabits the euvirorts of Paris, and a great 
part of France and Europe ; and is generally found in fields and 
places which are at all wet. The flower is ofh deep red, and the 
plant is straight and one or two feet high, artd blossoms iiom .Inly 
to November. It sows itself, but is difficult to^fansplant, unless 
done with great care and* with a clod of earth at the roots. Theie 
is a perennial kind which grows to about the'same height as the 
former, and blow's veryJiandsome and larger and yellow flowers. 
It may be raised by seeds, or by dividing tiie roots. 

427. ALYf^SUM, yellow. — Lat. A. saxatile. A bunch of 
brilliant yellow flowers in April and May. Plant growing and 
blowing close to the ground : hardy, fit tor rock work, as well as 
for borders; propagate by slips or cuttings in the autumn and 
winter. 

428. AMARYLLIS, yellow k — Lat. Amaryllis Ivtva. A hardy- 

bulbous root of the south of Eui ope, which blows $ yellow flower 
in September ; requires no more caie than that ordinarily be¬ 
stowed on hardy bulbous-rooted plaifts, and is propagated by 
offsets which should be nursed two years in a bed appiopriated ’ 
to them. This 4s the only leallv liaidy kind of this handsome 
tribe, so much and so justly ce ! eb>ate.l by tlft- ancient ppete ; but 
there are one or tsgo othersjwhich, though none abut those who 
are curious and carefrtl procure for themselves, are nevertheless 
easily obtained from the florists who supply us .with the choice 
foots of hyacinth, narcissus, &c.*and which I will % thcrefo#e, men¬ 
tion.-The Guernsey Lily. —Lat. J . sarnie Hsis. . Is a mott 

beautiful autumnal flower, upon the sunynil of a slen¬ 
der and elegant stem iff twelve inches^ Ipgh. This story 

if^unaccompanied flyleaf ;Jaut, grouped with young seeiTling 
geraniums, or ^my other green plants, they -make an flnfcouimonly 
handsome appqprance either jin a conservatory ®r in-a room. Tlfe 
roots are procured from GucrftSey .by our florists, triio impoit 
them just as t&ey ab o^t to burst njto bloom.; Put them im¬ 
mediately irf pots havflRf ’*pot- s sherds ’ at *tlje bottomland being 
filled with* turfy loam mixed uitTi ?ome sand and a ^Ulc feat ear*^. 
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Give "Water regularly ; not much at a time ; see that *it drains off 
well; and keep the plant out of the heat of the sun or it will 

quickly fade. - Belladonna Lily.—L at. A. Bella-Donna. A 

larger„plaut than the last, bearing much larger flowers, hanging 
downward," Jive or six in nunfber, and of a pale blush. • These are 
procured in the same manner; but sometimes they arrive in Eng¬ 
land earlier than at other times, according to the season ; but 
about the first weekf in September you 'should inquire for them ; 
for, as they come when just ready to blow, they come in and are 
gone, almost iu'a^day. This last plant, if put into the ground 
deep enough, will live through our winters; but it is properly a 
frame plant. 

429. AFRICAN. BLADDER.—Laf. Hibiscus Africanus. 
Trailing plant, hardy apd perennial, blows a pietty large flower, 
light yellow, with a dark spot at the base of the petals. Flowers 
in July and August ; propagate by parting roots in autumn. 

430. AN EMON F, single, or poppy. —Lat . A. coronaria. A 
hardy tuberous-rooted plant from the Levant. There are double 
and single sorts, both equally esteemed by the florists, and both cul¬ 
tivated iu the same manner : if from seed, sow in January under 
a frame, having procured line earth that has received the frost. 
Make your bed very fine, and sow the seed pretty thickly over it, 
and cover very lightly indeed with the same earth. Do not let 
'there be more than the thickness of a shilling of earth over the 
seeds; and .give very gentle waterings of soft wfcter, from a fine- 
rosed Matering pot, 'taking care that frost do not penetrate by 
night,' iior the mid-day sun; for either would destroy the young 
plaits When the plants are aU up aud are out in their rough 
ledvds, take off tjie glasses, unless tire weather be very severe, aud 
shade from sun by day : give genie waterings, or admit shower? 
of rain. When* the leaves of these plants have died away com¬ 
pletely (which ^\\ill be about the gild of March), tfeke up every 
t ( uber carefully and jmt them by in V's^wets, till the next October 
or.N’ovember, and then plaijt thevi in beds err patches where m 
mean theift to lflow in the next spring. If you hs^e sowed them 
in drills in your bwLyou willjiind it a much easier wofk to take 
‘up the yoqitg tubers than if you'bad sowed them broad cast; for 
■fyou easily follow the rows Jiiiid pick ou^ theAffile pieces, which it* 
would puzzle* you to distinguish ffora ■'siffies when Sbwed in the t 
ojher^maiftier., t By dividing thhrvot of anemones yotj multiply 
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your numbed very easily. Do this with a sharp knife when you 
take up your roots that are overbkmn, cutting them into as many 
pieces as there are strong and plump buds, each of which will 
blow strongly the next spring. The soil for the anemon* is a 
good, strong, rich garden mould, and the manure, rotten cow or 
horse dung; but the former is mostly pre'fcrred, though neither 
should be put too close to^the roots of the plants, but should be 
digged in at a foot or a foot and a half below \he surface of the 
ground. ’Avoid planting in a nfuch exposed situation, for the high 
winds knock the plants about, and severe frostywill cause them 
sometimes to blow less finely than they would do without such. 
Raise the beds to about three or four inches above the walks, so 
that rains may not lie upon them ; aud plant about the latter end of 
October, though, if your soil be very wet, i> may be better to plant 
later (the middle of February), as the plant has less time to 
remain dormant and run the risk of rotting. Put in your roots at 
five inches apart every way, making straight drills of about two 
inches’ depth for their reception, and taking care to’place them in 
these at even distances, a great deal of the beauty of these boils 
depending upon regular order. And, when all the roots ara placed 
in the drills, cover them over pp to the edge of the drills with line 
earth. The bud, I need hardly say, of the root, or tuber, should 
be uppermost, and the roots, which will have the appearance of 
brown coarse threads, downwards. The anemone, though a very 
hardy thing, certdlnly blows the finer if not pinched*during its 
growth by frosts,, and it is, therefore, the practice with *all tiie 
florists to be prepare# with a suitable covering of whaaten or barley 
straw as the winter apjftoaches, so .that the first intimation of^rost 
is warning to them to cove^ over their beds of »these and other 
similar roots. They are, however, careful not to^endanger vege¬ 
tation by keeping these, coverings on tfmecessaPily, when they , 
would assuredly cause the rex^s to become mouldy ,|nd eventually 
to rot; but th^y watch J&rf«j$ty nights, and ke/ppff the coverings* 
a^U times excepting those, i^t flie end of June, the plapts begftf* 
dying’ d^wn, and that is the tirnf for’ taking; them up’ separating 
such as you mean to separate, and ^ putting *aS by for the next 
'autumn. There are nymy varieties o-t anemone % obtained by sow¬ 
ing the sedd ; iftit the^hanejsomest ar§ *the scarlet 'turban and the 1 
scarlet double, 

431. ARCHANGEL, balm-icared.-* Lat. Lchwum treaty. 
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hardy perennial plant of Italy, two feet high, and blfews a flower 
of a pale reddish violet colour, in May, June, and July. Readily 
increased from suckers, aud likes a good rich garden soil. 

436. AH NIC A,’ Corsican. —Lat. A. Corsica. A hardy perennial 
plant w hi A grpws in the mountains of Corsica, and blows a yellow 
flower in May and June. Propagated by seed and separating the 
loots. Likes a light loamy soil. Is rather large and coarse. 

433. ASPHODEL, yellow. —Lat. Asphodelus luteus. A pe¬ 

rennial plant, originally from Sicily.' It is four feet high, blows in 
May, June, am'Muly, a brilliant yellow flower. It is multiplied 
by seed, sown in a hot-bed in pots, and is easily propagated by 
separating its roots. It likes a good moist soil, and is very orna¬ 
mental \\ hen in flower. , 

434. ASTER, Chi/,use. —Lat. A. Chinensis. An annual plant, 
the height of which is fiom one to two feet. A pative of China 
It blows in August aud September. The flowers are variegated 
with led, purple, violet, Lc., aud it is the great autumnal ornament 
of every garden, flowering till the coming of frosts. Propagated 
by seed, sowed in a hot-bed in the spring ; and, when the plants 
have fiye or six leaves, plant them where they are to remain. 
The species that are perennial are propagated by separating theii 
roots. 

435. AVENS, the mitfr. —Lat. (Icum rioale. An annual plant 

fiom the Pyrenees and the Alps, which is -one foot high, and blows 
a yellow flewer in June. Propagated by sowing the seed in open 
ground V' the shade* 1 , or by separating the roots in September or 
February, it does in any soil, but Jikes a m ( cist and shady situa¬ 
tion best. " 

” 4oG. AURICULA.—Lat. Primula Auricula. A florist’s flower, 
propagated by'seed, rooted slips*'and offsets. It is a native 6f 
Switzerland, bi'it has bh\i long a favourite , plant with English, 
Dutch, and French florists. It is Irardy, but, like the%nemone and 
' •anuiiculus, blows*, the better for Care and protection in severe 
'winters, and in the heat of summer. ( If you propagate from sa^d, 
sow in earfheu pans or in boxes in December, oy in March, and 
cover very lightly * give an eastern aspect, and water gently now 
’a id then. MVhen the plaids haVe five or six leaves, transplant 
ftheni into other bobes of pans, and lettjmn *have the same 
management 1 ; and, wbeta they bec.otae" Pfrong, put \hem out in 
your borders, ovhere, when they flower, you can choose the most 
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fitting for tie purpose of potting. Slips you pull off with your 
hands, and offsets cut oft'with a ,sharp knife ; both in the end of 
July, or beginning of August. The soil most suitable to this plant 
is a cool vegetable one; and the artificial mixtures ar§ very 
numerous, but the one in most general use is half fgfsh garden 
mould and half well-rotted cow-dung. A little sea sand thrown 
in amongst it keeps it free. Auricula pots should bo six inches 
deep, and as large in circumference at the bottom as at the top ; 
water only in dry times'; au<i, in continued wet, lay the pots on 
their sides, unless you* have a covered stage foj^hem. Wooden 
bars to stand the pots on* are very useful. They prevent too gieat 
a moisture getting at the roots of the plant, which is the case 
when the pots stand ^n the ground, and jdyiy also prevent the 
worms getting in. A slight covering during the frosts of winter 
is necessary for a fine blow. Those plants which aie planted out 
in the border should be taken up and parted every three years, or 
they become weak, blow but little, and shortly die. 
f 437. BALSAM.—Laf. Impatiens balsambm. .From the East 
Indies. A most beautiful, but rather tender, annual plant. Well 
known to almost everybody, and almost univeisally cultivated, aud 
is very ornamental in the flower borders, in the green-house, and 
in the parlour. It blows in’July, August, and September, double 
and single flowers, red, pink, white, or variegated.. The best way 
of propagating is by sowing the seed eaily in Match in a moderate 
hot-bed. By A^ril, the plants must be potted off singly, and then 
struck in “the hot-bed again; then accustom them bjMlggreeS to 
the open air, anil fatly in May put them out inlo^he borders, or 
put them into large pots ; according as you design them txj b!»vv. 
In a fine warm summer they will be finer in the open air than in 
*tHe green-house or stove* lets drawn up, and*bearing flowers 
larger and far more abundant, and to\v;|ds the fall they will ripen 
seed in abundance, which should be carefully gathered every even¬ 
ing. The pods should be'’ very cautiously approached for thia— 
mirpose, as* if ripe, they fly iu.pieces instantly, on being toiR^jg^, 
mid.scatter the seed in all direction*. See. that the pofl be a little* 
yellow bgfore^you gather it, afid then to)\ ^our hand round .it, 
and let it fly open within your* fingers! But, to #eturn to.tbe 
> plants, these kill nev%r want water 'After they Ve. once well rootoji* 
in the optn grouno?»i|lwj fci a littltf *s(imug of ting ground round 
them haf a great effect on thftir*gvowt|i. Those jhatayou keen in 
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pots will, of course, want some water, but not a grerft dealand 
they should be kept from the sqprching sun. Good garden soil 
suits them best. 

43§. BARREN-WORT.—Lat. Epimedivm Alpimm. A pe¬ 
rennial pla&t, and an inhabifant of the mountains of the south of 
Europe. It is a foot high, and in April and May blow's a flower, 
the exterior of w hich is red, and the interior yellow. It is easily 
propagated by separating the roots, ancT it likes good moist earth 
and a shady situation.* « 

439. BEAR’t-y EAR.—Lat. Cortusa matthioli. A perennial 
frame plant of the Alps, five or six inches high, and blows a pink 
flower, pai taking of the violet, in May. Propagated by dividing 
til*: roots, and shook) be cultivated in heafh mould. 

440. IHRTHWORT, the common. —Lat. Aristolochia cle- 
matiiis. A perennial plant very common in England. It is about 
two feet high, the flower of a pale yellow', and blows in May and 

July. Propagated by separating the roots. - Btrthwort, the 

long. —Lat. At longa. A perennial plant which blows from June 
till October. The flower is of a red brow'n at the top, and a 
bluish violet at the bottom. It is p native of the south of France. 
Propagated by separating the roots, which have a strong aromatic 
odour. 

441. BLATTARIA.—fLat. Verbascum. A biennial plant, 
hardy, its leaves growing close upon the ground, and sending up 
one stalk tyo or three feet high in the spring, fen which come a 
multitude of flowers shaped like the primrose, and of a deep yellow, 
reddish yellow, or white colour. A pery pretjy plant, propagated 
by.sowing the seeds. It is also .called the ikoth mullien. Blows 
in‘Jilly, August, and September. 

442. I)ULB€lCODIUM.—Lal._0. vernum. A bulbous-rooted 
plant from the Pyrenees, £hat blows a light purple flower in March. 
Should be mo^ed in July. Likes t heath-mould, a^d rather a 
shady •situation. * 

....d'fch BROWALLIA.—Lat. JR. clata. This is a tallish pltl^f 
of most batutifuFblue colour. •- It is a stove or greeo-hous^ plant; 
but, being raised in a' hot-bed^ in spring, may be turned out into 
*vaim floWen borders to Slow, Annual. Flowers from June to 
September, and grows two feet high. v 1 

444. BUQLQSS, viper’s.—hut.E^AvWviolaceum .''Fall, hand-<, 
son\e, hardy} anginal, growing four fee't high, and blowing, in July and 
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Yugust, abundance of brilliant flowers,’ of a rich blue and red 
ilended together. Propagate bj^seeds sown early in spring. 

445. C AC ALIA, spw-thistle leaved. —Lat. C. sanctifolm. An 
nnual stove plant from the East Indies, growing one foot higjt, and 
flowing a flow'er of an orange-red*colour in July, propagated 
rom seed sowed in a frame in March. Requires*very little water, 
,nd should be kept out of the house during the summer. 

446. CACTUS.—LaY. C. speciosvs. A»perennial succulent 

flaut from Carthagena*; tlirpws up many,long fleshy leaves fes- 
ooned at the sides, a fid, in May, June, and Jjjty, blows an ex- 
:eedingly beautiful rose-coloured flower, about three inches long, 
md double. This plant likes a mixture of light mould and brick 
ubbish. Requires very little water except w hen,in flower, and must 
>e brought forward in the green-house, or jjame ; though, in a very 
warm room to the south, it will blow. Force it into flower by 
bruising the ends of the leaves; and propagate by cuttings, which, 
being left in a dry place for a day or two tilFthe cut end become 
iry, and then stuck in a Y>ot of mould, will stiik* quickly; but 
these will not flower for a couple of years. • 

447. CALTROPS, small. —Lat. Tribulvs terrestris. A hardy 
annual plant from the south of Europe, and blows a yellow flower in 
June and July. Propagated by sowing seed in a hot-bed, and, 
when they are fit, transplanting them Where they are to remain. 

448. CAMPANULA, the pyramid. —Lat. C.pyramidalis. From 


Savoy. A perennial plant of great beauty, which gr<iws to about 
four or fivY feet in height, with several minor branches^ the main 
one blowing a long.spike, or^pyramid, of delicate slty-blue'ffowers, 
in the months of July and August. Propagated by seed,'qnd-by 
parting the root. The seed should be sowed ip the spring ift a 


b?d of fine earth, under a hand-glass, shaded from the stijong heat 
of the sun, and watered now and then j^ith a fii*e-rospd watering 
pot. The %eed comes up readily if not covered .deeply, and, by 
the fall, the plants will be fit to transplan l^into'a nursery bejJ* 
where they sBould remain until, the following spring, when 
JT them may be thinned out*to be planted in th? flower-borders, 
where fhey may blow the same ^ear; and ti^ ^est, being carefully 
tiUed between, will be fine strong'plants by the thihj year, and 
may all fee pi# oujAif thtyame manner, op potted, in large wide* 
topped potato be br6 the fi6us», where fhay^make a very 

fine show^ By parting the* {Soft aftet the fit# ^ar «f blowing, 
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you multiply your plants' and each plant that you take off is the 
stronger for being severed ; but yie plants thus used decline every 
year ; therefore, keep up a succession of plants from the seed, by 
all means. As to soil, this plant is not very particular, though it 
likes a gos^ mould ; but it 1 is very particular in its aversion to 
manure , which's desti nation to it. It is one of the most orna¬ 
mental plants that can be conceived, and suits any situation well. 

- Campanula, pr C anter.hu ky-BiJll.— Lat. C. medium. A 

very pietty German plant; throws up numerous branches in April 
and May, garnkhed thickly with long and hairy leaves, and in 
June and July blows abundance of very handsome pendulous 
(lowers, either white or light blue : larger than a common thimble, 
but somewhat resembling one in shape. It is biennial, and should 
be sowed every spring either in a hot-bed or not, according to 
convenience, and then piicked out when it comes into rough leaf. 
So 11 it remain till the autumn, when you wdl plant it either iu 

the borders or in the pots where you intend it to blow.- Cam- 

pa mm,a, pra<;/i-leared. — Lat. C. per. lie if alia. The last of the 
Campanulas that 1 shall mention. It is a native of the northern 
pails of Kurope ; a perennial plant that also sends up a great many 
shoots in the spiing of the year,'and bears flowers of the same 
colours as the last, but some are double and some single, and 
all are much broader tinny those of the last-mentioned plaut, 
but are shorter in length. Propagate by dividing the roots; 
or, more tediously, by sowing the seeds as soon ripe. All these 
plants are handsome, and should form a part of the collection of 
every one’w ho aims at having an attractive ^lovver-garden ; and 
net on<i of them but the first is particular as topsoil. 

„44*h CAMPION, the rose.—Lat. Agrostema, coronaria. A 
plant oiiginally from Lyons and Inly, one or two feet high, a'nd 
blowing a bright red flamer fiom June to September. Other 
varieties have white and double flowers. Propagated by sowing 
.,,lhe seed as si on as ripe, in light earth exposed to the sun, aud 
guiding out the v fcrHuvving March. Also by sowing in a hot-bed 
dr m holders in-the spring. Is hardy, and will sow itself when in 
a.warm and dryish so/I. 

• 450. CA.NDY- ! UFT, the purple. —Lat. Ibcris umbellata. An 
y-tmnual plant from die south.of Fiance. About tw« feet high, and 
blows, in Jupe and July,.a great abt^|;ajfEj'6f purplish flowers. 
Propagated by ( scol sown in beds: vj here it is to blow. a Any soil 
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suits-it, ancf it is very ornamental, when sown thickly in little 
clumps. There is a white variety. 

451. CANTERBURY-BELL.—See Campanula. 

4.52. CASSIA, dwarf. —Lat. C. cjfamarista. Leaf-iiko acacia, 
haudsome deep yellow flower, annual. Should be»raised in a hot¬ 
bed carefully, and not put out till June ; when in a warm border, 
will blow in August. , 

453. CARNATION,—l*at. Dianthus caryophyllus. An indi¬ 
genous plant; a perennial, but one Chat has been improved by the 
great care that florists haye bestowed upon it foi^nany years. It is, 
indeed, by many esteemed the finest of flowers, next after the 
tulip; which it surpasses in one respect, that of adding .great 
fragrance to great beauty. It is cultivated eifhSr in beds, borders, 
or pots : in the latter for the parlour clfiefly ; and it is propa¬ 
gated by layers^ pipings, or seed. It blows, from July to August, 
flowers of from two to three, or even four, inches’ diameter, of 
divers colours, and either^ single, semi-double, or double. But 
there are three distinct varieties; which are, the Flake, the 
Bizarre, the Picotee. The flake has two colours only, and their 
stripes are large : the bizarre isevariegated with spots and stripes 
irregularly, and lias not less,than three colours ; the picot6e has 
mostly a white ground spotted with scarlet, red, purple, pink, or 
some variety of these colours The stalk of the carnation should 
rise to near three feet, and the bud should be long and uniform, 
not bursting but 4t its top to let out the flower, or, il* appearing 
likely to burst.aj the side, it is as well to open corresponding 
apertures at two otBer places so as to let out the ^flower evenly 
all round. The plant is hardy, but, to blow well, it should b 
defended from excess of wet, especially the wet sft the beginning 
of winter, as it renders it more susceptible of fro. 1 * ; and Jet il is 
necessary to avoid stifling it. It cannot do without a free circula- . 
tion of air, therefore, whatever covering of mats oY (otherwise yoi* 
use, be careful to keep it off at all times bti f in constant 
V propagate by layers, tak% sfime compost of ,pne oC the 
kinds* that.I Mention below as, proper fbrithis plant; stir the 
ground with a «mall hoe round yht^ playt froth which you are | 
going to make vour layers, and place the compost round on the^ 
fiewly-moved earth*y,. therOtake as jpan^ of the■ stalks as you 
mean to lay ^let it be abc&it tfc’pnie of their being'in'itdl bloom); 
fix your ltyjife (a sharp narrow^dadtjd due) in,*at^fti inch below 


rainy 
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the third joint from the blossom, and bring it up thS middle of 
the stalk until you enter the joiltt, which you must scarcely divide 
in t\\ o : there stop, then, and pull out your knife. Bend down the 
stalk f co tl\p earth, and make p little drill with your two fore-fingers 
of one hand, sufficient to hide the whole of the split and a little 
more at each end of it; put a little wooden peg with a hook to it 
into the side of the drill, and push it into the ground so far as for 
it to come down and fix the stalk at the bottom of the drill where 
you are holding it, and then cover Aver with compost, pressing it 
gently down witIV the flat of your hand. By pipings, about the 
first of July, take the two top joints of a branch, which are the 
fittest for this purpose ; cut off immediately below the second 
joint, and with a Sharp instrument; peel.off the outer loose skin 
from the joint, and m&ke a little split up it for about two eighths 
of an inch ; shorten the leaves a little way above tjie upper joint, 
and this will lea\e your piping about two inches long. Having 
procured the number of pipings that you mean to plant, throw' 
them into a basin of rain water to soften them. You will now 
have to plant them, either in the open ground, or on a hot-bed ; 
but, in either case, you must cover them with a hand-glass, or a 
striking-g'ass, which is a small hand-glass, not more than eight 
or ten inches square : on a gentle liot-bed is best, the mould 
being one third maiden earth, one third leaf-mould, one third 
well-rotted horse-dung, and with a sprinkling of sharp sand 
amongst it. Place your glass down where yoiY are going to pul 
the pipings, and thus mark out the space; then Jake your pipings 
out of the basin and force them, <^ne by onp, into the mould to 
about three parts of an inch of their length, and let them be an 
inch apart from oue another. Do not put on the glass till all the 
leaves and stalks are dry for they would inevitably rot if you were 
„ to do this. When tley are dry, however, put on the glass, 
’making its e<£ges fit exactly into the mark that yoif made by its 
means before yop began planting, and thus you will not disturb or 
* crush any of the outer pipings.' Thrust the edges of the glass 
down a little way into the earth, so that no air can get irj. ' This 
is what the French' call stifling. £hade by means of netting or 
^matting from the ( sun, but yet do not exclude its rays completely. 
It is in giving 1 air, light, unj moisting?, atj jp.; li/ne, and for the 
following thlee weeks, that the gre^'est^smll is required. If the 
pipings appear tc^e doing welf, tV'at is, looking of a gsod colour 
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ajii'not contracting mould, let the glass stand for about ten days 
without being moved ; but, unless the weather be wet, water over 
the glass every morning. ,At the end of ten days, take it off; 
let it be early in the morning if the feather be dry and hot* and 
turn the glass upside down that it may become,aireu. If you 
perceive any pipings beginning to mould, pull them up instantly ; 
give a little water through^ a flue rose: let the plants dry again 
perfectly, and then again put on the glass. The weather being 
favourable, give air every inofning for half in hour or an hour ; 
but never shut up whilst the pipings are wetj^bnd, if you have 
showery weather, give air between showers, if it be but for five 
minutes of a morning. In about sis weeks they will be fit to 
transplant into small pot* ; make use of the same sort of mo'uld ; 
plunge the pots, or simply staud them, in another gentle bed, and 
put frames or ljand-glasses over them till your plants have stjjuck 
again ; and here they may remain till September, when you pot 
them or plant them out. If you perform this work in the open 
ground, choose a spot under a wall lacing the east, where none but 
the morning sun comes ; use the same prepaiation of rhould, and 
use a hand-glass, acting in all respects as prescribed in case of a 
hot-bed. Pot off your plautjj in the month of March following ; 
using pots of about twelve inches wide at top, and eight inches wide 
at bottom ; these should have good cTeau circular* holes at the 
bottoms, and, beside, two or three smaller holes in their sides at 
about two inches *from the bottom ; and these effectually prevent 
water remaining about the roots of the plaftts. The jame soil 
that yon struck your^ plants ip will do to blow them in. 1* will 
here give Miller’s direction for.a mixture, and then proceed 
to'the propagating by seed : m “ Take mould from*a good upland 
pasture, or a common that is of 5 hazel earth ; dig.out earili from 
the first eight inches from the surface ; let^his be Itfid in a heap to 
mellow for one year; then mix a third part of rottei^ neat’s dung, 
or dung of an^old cucumber bed; mix them Vjjety together, furn 
thjj,heap every month for ciglUnxSnths,and it will be fit for ust^k 
By seed.* The feed of the carnation does not'every sutrtm&r ripen 
in England ;* but* seed is procured from the feemtinent iu abun- 
*dance. Sow in pots of light earth* or 1 on a cool died with a frame 
erter it, id the mont^oT A mil; and cover it in the Jslj^htest pos¬ 
sible manner.* Shade the^o|*c. plants'frotn-, hot sup ;• and, when 
they have sk leaves, prick them^ut two or three»mdie£' , %sundes, ) 
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in a well-prepared bed of the garden. The next year theyV ;j l 
flower, and therefore should be jflanted out, or potted for blowing, 
in the fall of their lirst year’s growth. Lastly, the carnation is 
greatfy lily prey of ear-wigs, <so much so that precautions the most 
careful are always resortpd to to prerent the plants falling a sacri¬ 
fice to these mischievous vermin. See paragraph 309. 

434. CATCH FLY.—Lat. Silene co/npata. A very pretty little 
hardy annual, which should be sown very early in thick chimps, 
it produces abundance of seed, and if suffered to sow itself, will 
come up in the autumn and be very strong, and early in the spring. 

Flows in .1 uly and August, and grows a foot and a half high.- 

Label’s Catchjly is a very handsome perennial, blowing a very 
pretty double peach-blossom-coloured flftwer in May and June, 
which rises from a thft of leaves to about eighteen inches in 
height. Likes a good garden mould, but is not very particular 
in that respect; and it is very easily propagated by parting the 
roots in spring or autumn. , 

4.55. CENTAUR Y, or sweet sultan. — Lat. Centaureamoschata. 
A hardy annual plant from the Levant, about two feet high, and , 

blows a purple flower in July sfiid August.- Centaury, or 

yellow sweet sultan. —Lat. C. suavcolens. A hardy annual plant 
from the Levant, one oj two feet high, and blowing a yellow 
flower in July and August. Propagated by sowing in pots 
or in a bed, and planting out when the young plants are large 
enough. ' ^ 

45,6, CHRYSANTHEMUM, Indian. —La t.<C. Indicum. A 

peienuial plant of China and India; which gvows three feet high, 
an«4 blows beautiful deep puipfe, white, and yellow flowers in No¬ 
vember and Dedtember. Propagated by dividing the roots in spring, 
or by cbttings *in summer, and requires moving every two years, 

and good 'rich fand.- ^Chrysanthemum, vorn marigold. —Lat. 

r ('. seyetum. (An annual plant, common amongst wheat, which 
-gryws one foot It’gK, and blows a yellow flower in July. Propagated 

bv sowing. - *Cn u y s An Ti 11; \i u m , ^garden. —Lat. C. coronaringn. 

An annual p^ant Iryrn the south of France, whic& gjows two or 
three feet high, *hftd blows, a yellow or white “flower in July, 
l August u\’Hi September. .Piopagated by ijowing jhe seed where it" 
is to blow> v - 1 

457. CH‘EL(,)NB1—Lat. Q. pttfath. A perennial plant ort- 
gihally from Mfexijo, w hibh blow ^beautiful red floweijSn July and 
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jMgtist. father tender. About three feet high.- Chklonk, 

the bell-flowered. —Lat. C. campdnulala. A perennial plant from 
Mexico, which blows, in July and August, a ted flower. About a 

foot high.- Chelone, the downy. —Lat. C. jwnntJjemon. A 

perennial plant from Virginia. It is ybout a»foot high, and 
blows, in July and August, a flower which is yellow in the inside 
and light purple on the outside. They aie all-tim e multiplied by 
seed, as well as by separating their roots, in the autumn. They 
are not veiy delicate, b«t it is best to give them % moist eaith and 
shady situation. 

458. CINERARIA, or rag-wort. —Lat. ('. maritima. A pe¬ 
rennial plant from the sea-coasts of Provence and Languedoc. 
Grows two feet high, aiM blows a shaded yelfovv flower Irom June 
to September. Propagated by suckers ami by seeds ; if the latter, 
it blows the setond year. It should have a rich soil. 

459. CISTUS, common dwarf, or little nun-flower. —Lat. C. 
helianthernnm. A perennial plant from the south of, France, blows 
a yellow flow'er from May till September. There are varieties ; 
white and rose-coloured, aud all hardy, and aie easily increased 
from the seed, which should be In ought forward in pots. 

4G0. CLARKEA PliLCllELLA.—An annual, blowing, in 
June and July, a very pretty pale pinl^flower. The plant grows 
about a foot high, the leaves as well as the flower are very irie- 
gularly shaped; and, though a very ptetty flower, t. plants 
should stand thS'kly together, or they do not make much show. 
Sow in theltegiyning of April, in clumps. * . . 

401. COLCIIICSJM, or meadow-naffrov. —Lat .'C.autumnale. 
A bulbous plant common in Europe, about three or four iiichps 
lijgh, and blows a reddish pwpl(^ flower in Septeiriberarid October. 
Propagated from offsets, taken off when Uie leave* are quite dead, 
and planted ^iu July or the beginning of*August. It Is common 
in the upland meadows of Herefordshire, and ot’ier counties ft I 
England. , 

^462. COLUMBINE.—Lat. AguiUgia vulgams. iVjjercniila: 
planf, anmjnorMy found in gardens, two or thrFe feet l/igh, and blovy 
a blue, red, white, or variegated ^fiowpr in June and Ju^y. It likes 
shade, and stiff earth, and is propagated by dfciding jlfe roots ii 
*the autumn.^ The**in<de-1^>vvci'ed ma^be obtaineiwfv sowing tin 
%eeds; but, if sown in*tlr^y^>ryig, they seldomup, an; 
never fill ffre next year. 
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463. COM FREY-LEAVED HOUND’S TONGUE.— 
Cynoglosmm omphalodes. A peiennial plant, originally from Pied¬ 
mont and Poitugal, about three or four inches high, and blowing 
a blue flivver in March. ^Propagated by dividing the tufts, in 
which it grow*;, after it has flowered. Likes a fresh soil, and 
requires water in verv dry weather. 

464. CONVOLVULUS MlNOR.-^Lat. C.tricolor. Ahardy, 

trailing, annual plant from Sicily, which blows a shaded blue- 
and-whiteflower ^in June, July, and August. Propagated by sow¬ 
ing the seed in light and rather warm earth.- Convolvulus 

Major. —i ..at. Convolvulus pur pure us. An annual climber of 
great beauty. Grows eight or nine feet high, if it have sticks of 
that height given it ‘to run up, and blow!, from J uly to Septem¬ 
ber, a beautiful bell-shaped purple or white flower, in great 
abundance, but open only in the mornings and ‘evenings of the 
hot months of July and August. Sow in April where it is to 
stand, or in March in pots to transplant. Sow some in pots to 
bring into the house ; but in no case have more than two plants 
in one spot, as they branch out and become so heavy that winds 
and rains tear them about and endanger other neighbouring plants 
by their means. Stake them as soon, as they are beginning to run. 
and cut away straggling branches that they will send out from the 
bottom. Their height sufficiently proclaims them a plant to be 
placed in the back part of the flower-border. 

. 465. CORAL-TREE.—Lat. Krythrma CAsta-galli. This is 
proporly jf*shrub, but I put it amongst herbaceous phknts, because, 
w;hen grown in the open air, it dies down and becomes so in effect. 
If i» so beautiful a plant, both in flower and m leaf, thatevery orna¬ 
mental prdenePshould attempt tq have it, at any rate. The flovyer 
is something inf the shape of the pea-blossom, but is as large as 
that of th£ pomegranate'; is is precisely the colouq of a cock’s- 
domb, and blcf v's in August and September abundance of these 
,|>e£uitifu} flowerst Mt is generally grown as a hotjhouse shrub ; 
but I hay« seen«»t, when planted under a wall in good aspeot, 
produce bettef flow^s and more .of them than I drer $awt»oh the 
hot-house plants. ‘ When planted out thus it dies flown at winter, 
/and shoutfl be cohered ovpr w ith litter. Propagate by cuttings 
with a join tpplaced in sandy .loam inV» m pd e^ate and moist heat,' 
covering ^1)7 '■'fftjmgs with a haqd-^Sj§. » 

‘466. COR EV)Fp IS, edr-lefiredf^L. C.auriculata. j\*hardyper- 
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euy’.pJ of Ndrth America, two feet in height, and blows a jellow 

flower from August to September.- Coreopsis, alternate- 

leaved. —Lat. C. delphinifalia. A perennial plant of North Ame¬ 
rica, eighteen inches high, and blows a vellow and veiy bright 
flower from July till October. Both sorts propagated dividing 
their roots. Any soil suits them, but they f like an open situation. 

467. CORIS, Montpelier .—Lat. Mons-peliensis. A biennial 
frame plant of the southern coast of France, seten or eight inches 
high, and blows a pretty red flower in May anil June. Propagated 
by seed sowed in pots, in the spring, and likes ivfight and sandy 
soil and but little water. 

468. CORN-FLAG.—Lat. Gladiolus communis. A plant from 
the south of France, one*or two feet high, and blows, in June and 

July, a purplish flower.-The Superb-*L at. G.cardinalis —is 

larger than the^common, and is of a line deep scarlel, with large 
white spots on its lower petals. Grows two or thice feet high. 
Flowers in July and August. The variety called Gladiolus Py- 
rarnidalis is also very handsome, and is an ulnmflaiit flowerer.. 
For the treatment of these plants, see I.ria ; for what suits tbit 
plant suits these. Propagate them all by offsets. 

469 . COWSLIP.—Lat. 'Primula reris. A hardy perennial 
plant, common in meadows all over England. It blows a pale yellow 
flower iu April and May. Propaga'ell by separating the roots, 
also by seed, sown in November and December, in shallow pots 
full of good light earth. The seed sown on the surfet’e of this 
earth shouloVbeligbtly co'cred with sandy of heath mould, and 
the pots exposecl to the east. , Should remain a year in the pots, 

and be planted out iti the spring.- Cowslip, Virginian.— 

Ljt. Dodecat/ieon meadia. , A perennial plant, from VirgmiJ, 
which is about eight or nine inches high, and bhpvs in April or 
May. It does very yiell in the open ground, and Vheu. kept in a 
house in pots, it should be exposed to the air in nril^l weather. 
likes good ear^h, mixed w itli lotten Hung. P.nouagated by *epa»‘ 
rating the roots every thi ee or # fortr yeass. 

470. ,C RERIS, or Hawk's bgard; purple^ —Lat. a'cph rubra. 
A hardy annual plant of tin* south of France,•about eight or^teft 
inches high, and blows a purplfe* flower in Jurjp and .fnly. Pro- 1 
jragated by sovftng *iu borers in the* spring, an{i»/fflanting out 
when the pilots have a j3w 

471. CROCUS.—Lat. (ftfftmts .^ Indigenous < b*3tr7“Snd oyit* ^f 
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the earliest ornaments of our flower gardens. Therfe are s(j*°^r»U 
varieties; yellow, pale yellow, {due, striped, and white. All aie 
handsome, but none make so great a show in the border as the 
deep*yellow, which should always be planted in clumps of ten or 
a dozen {Hants in a clump, /he bulbs at three inches from one an¬ 
other, and the clumps should be in the front of borders in which 
there are shrubg, or between the shrubs, so as not to be out of 
sight. Planting them in long rows spoils the effect: but having 
alternate clumps of 'yellow and blue gives an additional variety, 
and adds some%*iat to the gaiety always "produced by this hand¬ 
some little plant. Do not cut off the" leaves of your crocuses 
when they are overbl. wn ; as this oidy weakens the plant. Move 
them when their Jeeves are dying down jn autumn, but not more 
than once in three yejrrs. Separate the offsets then, which you 
will find abundant, and thus, with little trouble, you propa¬ 
gate them. The crocus likes a good, rather light, and not 
wet, garden soil; and it should be planted two inches deep in 
the ground. < r 

, 472. CYCLAMEN, or sow-bread.—Lat. C. Europceum. A 
perennial frame plant from Austria. Blows, in April, a flower 
that is white, tipped with pink. Propagated by seed, sowed as 
soon as gathered, or by offsets. Likes a sheltered situation, and a 
south-east aspect. Does‘best in heath-mould. Blows the third 
or fourth year after sowing. 

473. DAjTODJL, the onion-leaved. —Lat. Asphodelus fistulosus 
A bulbous plant, aid a native of the south of France?' its height 
is abftut two feet, it blows from June till September ; the flower is 
white with a red stripe. It is multiplied by the seed, sown in pots, 


aud*put into a lfot-bed ; and it is easily propagated by separating 

its rootg. It likes a good moistG>il.- Daffodil, reflex ed.— 

Lat. Narcissustriaiulriqs. Bending neck, and the petals turning 
up. Light yellow. Found in the Pyrenees. Growfo eight inches 
• 'nigh. Blow/iu Inarch and April, is as hardy and may be treated 
AAifc thc others of \he species.-,— Daffodil, the great. —Lat. 
Narcissi vmjtfi. The largest of tlie species. Flowers ip April"; 
tud is rcadilf propagated by offsets; differs from Narcissus 
' pseudo-nan issus, by being'nmcli taller, having leaves much 
t more twis'l»^/as well as {nore glaucus^; id fj.owdrs much largely 
and the. pi^Imole spreading. hjjjLrPT with dohble flowers,- 
- 1 )a '/fast .— Jjwt. A*a/ij£,iis minor. Blossqpis yellow, 
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u'--ruble, not 'so large as those of the other species, but flowers 
much earlier ; not more than threq inches high. Plant in clusters, 
and propagate by offsets, which come fast. 

"T -474. .DAHLIA.—A tuberous perennial plant, originally*from 
Mexico. It grows to the height of ten or twelve feet iti lich land, 
and blows a large handsome flower, red, fellow, white, primrose, 
purple or scarlet, in September, continuing till the setting in of 
frosts. The height to which it gl ows renders iff unfit for very small 
gardens, but the beauty of some of the doftble varieties causes it 
to be often found even in the smallest. For exteyblve parterres, the 
outer rows of shrubberies, and for coi ners that want hiding, this is 
a magnificent plant; and it is also to be kept to a moderate height, 
but only by putting it in unmanured and poor. soil. The p’oorer 
the soil, the lower it will be; and yet it will blow well in such. 
Always keep if» when in a growing state, tied to good high and 
stout stakes. Piopagate by partiug the root, or by cuttings which 
root very freely if planted in the spring with two joints to them ; 
for from seed, though you procure fiesh vaiieties'*, you lose the 
sort that you saved your seed from. When the stems begin to be 
nipped by the frosts, dig up the plants carefully, letting as much 
mould stick to them as wijl do so, and hang thepi up in some 
place that is neither hot nor damp. They shrivel up if in too diy 
a place, and they rot infallibly if in a damp place. ’In April, part 
the roots and replant them. They frequently appear dead when 
they are not so. » Keep them from frost, ot course. •! subjoin a 
list of a fevvvof the handsomest sorts now irt fashion ; Jbut, as the 
varieties are iin^eajing yearly at a rapid pace, it is impossible to 
give, in the space thal I have for it, anything like a full list. The 
Countess of Liverpool, an minimise seal let flow ur, plant growfiig 
‘five or six feet high. Atro piA-pnrea supsrba. JBarnarAia, fine 
red. JBedfordiana,jery dark. Densa, yse. Crbnsonmultiflora. 
Eximia, orange. Lilac pumila. Man of Kent, .bright purpl^. 
Morning star, scarlet. New Blanda, lilac. jP^inted Lady, rq*fi 
and white. Priscilentissima, white.. Pulla, tery dark. CK.nk 
son tjlqfre. Starlet turban. Coccbiia spqfiosissirnd. *Queen of 
Poses. King of the Whites. Large ytUotei- Lee’s Gldbc 
orange. Lee’s atracta ariemoneltora. 

’ 475. DAIlfY.-**Lat. fyllis perennis. ‘Iuck^ej-jrpls" and pereir 

• nial. Varieties arc paleeedfoj-sep red, prefcit-heartwlj^riegated and 
white, aijjl it is used for edgtaj|p, but is a \cij» ptwrffling to* |jic 
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purpose. It is a pretty little plant, nevertheless, ah cl, in littlh 
clumps, parted every year in order not to degenerate, it adds to 
the beauty of the front rows of the flower-border. Propagated 
only by parting the roots, in February or March. 

470. iJELPHINUM.—See Larkspur. 

477. DEVIL-IN-A-BUSII.—Lat. Nigella Damascena. Is 
about two feet high ; blows a sky-blue flower from June till Sep¬ 
tember. Propagated by seed, sown in patches, where it is to 
remain. Likes a war hi situation. Native of the south of France, 
and an annual. \ 

478. DRAGON’S-IIEAD.—Lat. ilracoceplialum Austria- 
cutn .—From the south of Europe, perennial, from eight inches to 
a foot high, sending «p numerous stems, and blowing tufts of blue 
or red flowers in July snd August. Likes good rich earth, and is 
easily multiplied bv parting the roots, or by sowing v> beds. Should 
be separated at least every three years. 

479. DOLICHOS.—Lat. I). purpureus. A pretty climber 
of the East Indies ; grows ten or twelve feet high if trained up a 
frame or a* string ; and blows a beautiful pale lilac pendulous 
flower in June and July. Propagated by cuttings planted under 
a hand-glass, or by seed, which ripeijs freely. 

480. EGG-PLANT.—Lat. Solanim melovgena. An annual 
plant, originally from Asia "and America. About fifteen inches 
in height, and blows white or violet flowers in June and July. 
Rears a trust which is eaten, but it is raised fcere only for the 
curiosity of the eggAhaped fruit which it bears.^ 0 }* Tikes a light 
rich soil, and it readily procured bv sowing th^seeHs. 

*481. ERYTHR1NA.— See .Coral Tufts. 

‘482. FERRARI A, curled. —Lat, F. undulata. A part^- 
coloured•singular; flower with wav&i edges, the flower resembling' 
in shape and position the^tiger lily. Bulb. Flqwers from February 
ty May. Propagate by offsets. Treatment similar to Ixias. 
id owe r opens nij the morning and closes in the afternoon ; but 
«-&?> .As abundantly.* . 1 ( 

'• 483. I T lG, the comyion Indian .-—Lat. Cactus opeintia. , From 

A'nierica, whep^ it«gfows on locky places, and dry hills, and, in 
the month (A July, Jflows a yeilovt flower. This is a green-house 
'“plant in Eugi^l. It Is vedy. succulent* and *houlfe not be much 
watered except jluring the time tha ijft if^floweririg/and then it, 
my w have riTore*waVr. Cvttings*roj^teudily in pots, perennial. 

< 484. FIL^ MAR IGOLD*.—Lat. •Mcsembryanthemum bico- . 
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lornm. This species expands only when the sun is hot upon it, 
when it is a splendid red. JMative*of the Cape. Flowers in July j 
readily propagated by cuttings; requires shelter during winter. 
Perennial, and grows three feet high. — See MesembrVan- 
TJIEMtJM. 

485. FOXGLOVE , lesser yellow. —Cat. Digitalisparviflora. 
A perennial plant from Itply, two or three feet high, and blows a 
yellow flower in June aiyl July. Propagated from seed, and sows 

itself.- Large Yei,low.—L at. D. amhigua. A peiennial, 

with larger flowers thay the foregoing, yellow* with a hue of 
purple. Grows three feet high, flowers in the same manner and at 
the same time the rest of the kind; and should be treated and 

propagated in the same manner.- Common Foxglove. —Lat. 

Digitalis purpurea, A biennial plant, lcAmd commonly in Eng¬ 
land, two or tlftee feet high, and blows a puiplish red flower in 
June, July, August and September. There is a white variety of 
this species; both are vei,y ornamental, and are propagated by 
seeds, sown and otherwise managed, just as you do ifie Canterbury- 
bell, which see. 

4B(>. FRA X IN ELLA, or ,elate Dittaug. —Lat. Dictamnvs 
albus. A perennial plant, originally from the south of France, about 
two feet high, and blows a white or pin pie flower, in J une and 
July. Propagated by sowing the seed in borders,*or in pots, as 
soon as ripe. If not sowed till the spring, it does not come up 
till the secqpd yeSr. When the plants can be moved, they must be 
put in a nurs^y.to stay tw'o or three years "before bewg planted 
where they aieV> blow. When the roots are sliotig*enough, parts 
may be taken oflg ami it may thus be obtained with less tumble 
than by sowing. The fraxqiella affords scarcely any flower fill 
the filth year after sowing ; but its flovvers are »so abuiftlant and 
so handsom^, its leaves so rich in colotfi- and in* odour, and the > 
whole plant is so elegant, that, where you cannot ^procure root^, 
it well deserts the pains and the patience nque^sary to procure 
from seed. It likes a goor^ sfiil, and, in the filter, ^requin^i iit< 
covering qf litter after the stalk Jias died dm|n. * * 

487. FRTMLLARY, «rowu imperial.— MaX.'if'ritilTaria vUi- 
perialis. A large plau^from Persia, near tliree tjgethiglf, (proceeding 

* from a larg^ nearlyWound^scaly bulb f oi nauseoth^siadf. It blows,* 

• in April, a red flower ha«g?Kylow n wards,’ like a tidii»>urned down. 
Another Variety blows a yewow flower*; and ^fii*datrt*r is by j^r 
,the handsomest. Propagate" bv parting the offsets c .evj t\*o *r 
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three yea:s ; take up the plants in July, long before which time 
the stalks will have died downty take off what offsets may appear 
at the sides of the mother bulbs, and then keep them ail in a dry 
place, till the middle of August, when you will do well to plant 
them agahi, ascitis bidb will not do so well if it remain long out 
of ground. Plant at three or four inches depth inland not too 
much manured, and not too stiff or wet, as it likes rather a sandy 
loam. * ( 

488. FIJMATOftY, bulbous. —Lat., Fumaria bulbosa. A 
perennial plant,‘a native of Europe, fivp or six inches high, and 
blows a purplish flower in February, March, and April. Propa¬ 
gated by separating the roots in autumn, or by sowing the seed in 

beds exposed to the sun.-Y ki.low Fusiatotiy.—L at. F. Intea. 

A perennial plant, from mountainous places in England, growing 
one or two feet high, and blowing a yellow flower from April to 
No'ember. Propagated like the bulbous fumatory. 

489. GAURA, biennial. —Lat. (1. Jnennis. A hardy plant of 
Viiginia, live or six feet high, and blows a very pretty flower, of 

a pale red colour, fiom August to September. Propagated by . 
sowing the seed, which may be done as soon as it is ripe ; it will 
then come up in the spring, and blow the following year. 

49<). GERANIUM, striped. —Lat. G. striatum. This species 
is finely striped on the petals with red veins, and the leaves are 
marked at the corner with a spot of purplish brown colour. Hardy 
plant, without stalk, blowing in May and Juuft. Propagate by 
parting rods. Pieters loamy soil and shady situ^Ucu. 

491. G ENTIAN E 1 . 1.A.—Lat. < Gentianh. Acaulis. Thre e 
iilches high. Naturally this plant has not a stalk, but by cultivation 
it'has acquired one. A brilliant blue bell-shaped flower. Doesint 
prosper eery nea r London : being an alpine plant, it likes an airy 
situation arid hfcnny soil; moderately moist. «• Flowers in May ■ 
apd is well worthy of some pains in obtaining. Propagate by 
•pelting roots in a ( utcnnn ; but the best plants come f$om seed. It 
lif ifperennial plai'it. . ' , 

49-. GEE M \N DjER, th'e shining. —Lat. Teufiriurji hxidum. 

A plant that mi” tbit*. •Provence, Piedmont, and St. Bernard. Blows, 
‘In June and* July, ;} reddish purple flower, ^nd is from one to two 
leet high. t > r<s§iii*;J!e:'l by eeed, sown ii| ajiot^bed an^ in borders,' 
as well as by jpepmutr.g tfie root^y^ lutuuui. Any soil will* 
sipt..it. 
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493. GLADIOLUS.—Sec Corn Flao. 

494. GLOBE-FLOWER.—Lfit. Trollius Europeans. A hardy 

peiennial plant of England, about one foot high, and blows a 
yellow'flower in May, and sometime^ again in Se ptember. •Pro¬ 
pagated by dividing the roots in the autumn, and it shotfld have a 
moist, but not too shady, situation. ' . 

495. GLOBULARIA, utedye-leared. —Lat. G. rordifolia. A 
perennial frame plant of Provence, blowing a 'blue flower at the 
latter end of April. Propagated by sowing iiT pots or in a hot-bed. 
When once obtained they are easily perpetuate-.>*by dividing the 

roots. They like a light soil.- Gl.ouitl.aria, /due daisy. —Lat. 

G. vulgaris. A perennial frame plant, common in France, abo.it 

five inches high, and blows a blue flower imJune and July."- 

Gl.Ooul.aria, three tooth-lea,red. —Lat. •G, alypum. A green¬ 
house shrub from Montpelier, one or two feet high, and blows a 
blue flower in March and April. Propagated like the wedge¬ 
leaved globularia. 

496. GOLDEN ROD.—Lat. Solidago semper reruns. A hardy 
perennial from North America. About four feet high’and blows, 
towards the end of autumn, *1 yellow flower. Propagated by 
separating its roots in the , autumn and in February : also by 
sowing seed in the autumn. 

497. GOLDY LOCKS, the f ax*leaved. — Lat. Chrysocomc 

lynosiris. A perennial plant common in France, which grows t( 
the height of eighteen inches, and blows a yellow 7 ticAvftr in Sep¬ 
tember and v'V.tyber. Propagated by sowing Tn a hoi-bad, or a bed 
prepared for tSat purpose, <md transplanting when tit. It likes 
light soil and a s\nny*situation. • ’ 

• 498. HAWK-WEED, viood.— Lat. Hieracitm sylvaticum. 'A 
hardy perennial plant, common*in England, abouj a foot high, auci 
blows a yellgw flower in June and July.-/—H aw^c-we.ki>, endive- 
leaved. Lat .Hieraeium intybaceum. A haidy perennial plant frqp 
the Alps, abpul two feet high, and blows a jjellovt flowerTn ,1 i*h 
and August. Propagated ly> the seed as well L bv suckers^ 1 

will'd* wpll in any soil, but prpfers’a dry qjie.- H'vv9k-weed 

the clammy.—* Lat. Hieraeium glutinosum, A* annual of the soifll 
of Europe. Should be sown hi tlfe open ground, ;#i$l it blows j 
yellow flov^r^n Ji»ne ancj J uly. Is ni>t pdrtifcvjupias'to soil. Se< 
Crepis also. • y * •. l v» 

49p. ^HELLEBG'RE, \l>lach.— Lat. niget—tj 
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Christmas Rose. White, single. Blows a flower abotit the size of 
half-a-crown. Leaves small, s|W'cd, oval. Plant takes its name 
from its black tuberous root. Blows in open borders at Christmas 
and January. It will grow well in pure air, and situation mode- 
intely motet and soil not manured. The flower first opens white, 
and often becomes pure green. Part roots in autumn. Grows eight 
or ten inches high.— Helleborus Hyemalis — (Winter Aconite), 
—See Aconite . « 

50Q. HENBANEv^ 0 /<fe»-/?mcera/.—'Lat. Hyascyamus aureus. 
Flowers most pUt of the summer, but never ripens seeds in Eng¬ 
land. Should be kept in pots and sheltered in winter. A hand¬ 
some light yellow flbvver, with dark purple at bottom of the petals ; 
leaves jagged and .lyiiry. Propagate by puttings planted in pots, 
stood in a shady border, about August or beginning of September. 
Grows twenty inches in height, and lasts four year$, 

£ 501. HOLLYHOCK, Chinese. —Lat . Althaa rosea. A hardy 

biennial plant from China, about six or eight feet high, and blows, 
from July till September, a flower that'is red, pink, white, or a 
yellowish colour. Propagated by sowdiig seed in the open earth, 
about the end of June or July. jUiey may be transplanted in a 
month after they come up. Do not, generally, blow the first year. 
Like good substantial mould, and a warm situation. The common 
hollyhock of the gardens, Vmd w hich is ranked amongst biennial 
plants, will last much longer than tw o years ; but, after the fourth, 
is not so fiup. It requires good rich mould, and will then come 
to'the height of leu ov twelve feet; is of almost all cf'fturs, blows 
abundtultly, an/1 is easily raised from the seed, £>utTcs great height 
and robustness mark it out for £ shrubbery/ ratl^r than a border 
plan#. Keep it staked, or, towards autumn, the high winds, assist¬ 
ing its qwii weight, will tear it Shout sadly, and it does much 
mischief often in«its fall. 

^502. HONEY-SU CIlLE, French. —Lat Hedysarum coro- 
nariur.c A ha( dy Jyeunial plant, originally from Spain and the 
^goutL of France, aaout two feet high, and has a red flower in July 
sand August.- Propagated by .sowing seed in the spring, ip light 
garden mould, jtod transplanting the plants into thg place where 
Kiev are to siow, in the ahtum'n. * • 

*' 503. HO*N l^S'F-V, or njpon-wort .— heX* Lynaria annua. A 
hardy annual r plapt of Preveilce, growing or threrf feet high, 
qnd blowing STffS^vbr, of a reddish tfioleV;?r bkj/! colour, immune and 
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July. When in bloom it adds to the ornament of gardens, and 
in winter its bunches of fruit produce a singular effect in parlouis, 
where it is often kept. Propagated by seed sowed in open earth, 
as soon as ripe, and in a sunny situation. It does not blojv till 
the second year, but afterwards sows itself. * 

504.1IOP, common. —Lat. Humulux Lapulus. *A hardy peren¬ 
nial plant, common in England. Blows a green flower from June 
till August. Propagated by seed or separating the roots. Likes a 
deep loamy soil. Its flovVer does not recommend it to the florist; 
but its large and handsoftie clusters of fiuit, and iy#general hand¬ 
some arid luxuriant growth, fit it well for an ornamental climber, 
either to run up single stakes given it for the purpose, or to climb 
over arbours, or through the branches of trees, where it Drakes 
a very pretty shew indeed. As to its otjier uses see Hoi’, in 
Chapter Y. 4 

505. HOUSE-LEEK, mountain. —Lat. Sempervivum. A hardy 
perennial from Switzerland. Five or eight inches high, and blows 
a purple flower in June and July. Propagated by its suckers. As 
it grows naturally in dry and rocky places, and on the tops of 
houses, it is necessary, when planting it in pots, to put at the 
bottom a good deal of dry rubbish and old plaster. 

506. HYACINTH.—Laf. Hyacinth ".s Ori.cntails. There are 
now two thousand varieties of this beautiful bulb distinguished by 
the Dutch florists. Lt was originally from the Levant, but, by the 
care and cultivation bestowed on it by the florists of l hjadem, and 
other places*'of Holland, the oriental plant is infinitely surpassed 
by those of the ^orth. To procure fresh varieties, it is necessary 
to sow the seed -^and*to propagate from roots already produced, 
you take the offsets and bring these forward to > flow er; bfft *>f 

‘tJJe sowing I shall speak fully St the end of this article.^ I will 
now relate how to proceed with bulbs already obtained and old 
enough to fltfwer. feegin by marking oift the sized bed that you 
wish to have, placing stoutish pegs at each corner, inf! in^wo or. 
three places along the sides and ends ; dig out t$; earth to tw^'e 
inches jjeep, tljen put in one of the. tVi ice compGsts Uifit» I shall 
enumerate*belo^v, enough to fill the squa/fe up Jtg within two inches 
of the rest of the ground ; make the surface as evej as a die ;• 

•mark out with% s»qili*lin<; a set of lines lengtfpvays of your bed*, 
#nd not mot% than six iifeLes apart;*do the same*fhjpu across the 
bed, obse|vinjf to let lines '.be at the same, di>arr.g from one 
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another as the last are ; 'then plant a bulb at ever} place where 
the lines intersect each other, taking especial care to let the top 
of the bulb be even with the earth, and order them so as to have 
no tyo of the same colour coming next one another. Then bring 
more convpost, and fill up the two inches that you have yet to 
make good to 'bring the bed up to be even with the rest of the 
ground ; and go on filling till you have brought it to be two 
inches above the mat of the ground . iBut, 1 should here observe 
that, as this ground will settle down, and perhaps bury the bulbs 
too deep, it is< proper to dig out the bed and put in the mould 
in which the btdbs are set, a week or ten days previous to set¬ 
ting them ; and this gives time for that settling which always 
takes place. Do, ijothing after you haye planted (except rake a 
little now-and-then) tijl winter, and then, when you expect frosts 
such as would penetrate two or three inches, or r so, bring forth 
your straw, or whatever else you have, and cover over the whole 
bed effectually, excepting at times when you are pretty certain of 
no frost. When the season for frosts is over, of course you 
remove all paraphernalia for guarding against that element; but 
you then have others: cold windj, snows, and even, quickly after 
these, the sun itself. Therefore, as soon as you have removed 
the straw, place hoops across the bed, or a frame of wood con¬ 
sisting of upright stakes 1 driven into the ground, with bending 
cross-pieces going over from one to the other, in the fashion of a 
bedstea‘1; 4 and on these throw canvass, or othur light stuff, when 
either cold winds or •snows prevail, or (when the plants are in blos- 
som)‘when the sun shines out too much on fthejb. The flowers 
will appear in March and Aprjl, and, though tfe plant is hardy, 
aiuKeven its flowers care not for snow' or frost, yet, if you perqjit 
the sun to come and thaw' this Ah them, they will not last half 
the time that vbey woi$d otherwise do. WJien the plants are in 
blossom, such as have not strong stalks should have small sticks 
.put ir on tlie I iile <jf them, to which these stalks should be tied. 
Nifrh plants as alt.: destinedto bear seed, should be left to have the 
full infliait.-C" of* the ,sun and should remain in tfce bed .till the 
sml-pod turns, qmtti yel/ovv, and begins to split ;» but those that 
• are not to^ (tear seed shftuld 'betaken up as soon as their leaves 
‘turn yellow. Clybse a dijy day, and take \h#m t/p cautiously, act 
as not to daipafe theicjdfstits ; thfn lathem prett/close to on® 
another, oas'thyf.b^d, *d eovef 4lpnn osN^ with earth/.o an inch 
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thick, and ii\ a fortnight they will he in h fit state to be cleared 
ot dirt, dead leaves and offsets, and to be put by in a dry but airy 
place, where they remain til! the autumn. The composts used in 
flowering bulbous roots are, either, 1, One half heath-mould, a 
fourth part river sand, and a fourth */iart well-rotted cow-dung ; 
or, 2, Two thirds sand, and one third welUco/tsumefi leaves; or, 3, 
One third river sand, one third fresh earth, one fourth rotten 
cow-dung, and. the rest letrf-mould. These my st be prepared a 
twelvemonth before theytire used; kept in the air. and frequently 
turned, or it is impossible that the different materials should be 
properly incorporated one* with the other. To procure fresh varie¬ 
ties, sow well-ripened seed from a strong, handsome, and semi¬ 
double plant. Choose a well-protected plac.Cj make a nice bod of 
good compost, and sow in drills five inches apart, iti the month of 
September. In the severe frosts, cover over the young plants, 
and keep grass and weeds from growing amongst them. Cover 
with clean straw, or thatch. When, in the follow ing summer, the 
plants die down, hoc between them and give t hem .an inch or so 
thick of covering of your compost; and protect them .again the 
•next winter. Same treatment tor the following summer, and 
then, in the fourth, they may be taken up and treated as plants 
for flowering.—In w afer-glasses, the hyacinth makes a very agree¬ 
able show in the house during the most»dismal part.pf the winter. 
Get blue glasses, as more congenial to the roots than white ones, 
fill them with raiij water, with a few grains of salt breach, and 
put in enough water to come up to the bulb ab^ut the fourth part, of 
an inch. Change the water carefully' every week, and "place the 
plants in the ligh est :yid molt airy part of the room, or green¬ 
house, in which y#u keep them. Plant hyacinths in the iknfer,- 
btfhlcrs in the manner directed So r tulips. 

506. HEPATICA , anemone, or noble •Hrer-wopt .— Lai. Ane¬ 
mone hepatic*. A perennial plant, whiclrts fouiul iu great abun¬ 
dance near Castclane and D«; Grasse, a Jf in shatl\#placesja* the 
southern provinces of France; 'l^he flmv»r is yiolct, red,*pr 
white, and appears in February and. Mlreh, an#, sojjKdjmes, in 
January* 'Propagated by dividihg the Inoti.amMiv sowing thg 
seeds. It likes earth that is light, rich? and w arm,jpul rather 
j}ry than moist.* 

507 . IPOMEA, scarlM-Jtowerca.-z-Li'Al^Jpom^ £ occinea . A 
^Vest. India plant; annjpd, apd a climber. gjwv^t o*,^ie height 
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of seven or eight feet, nM in July, and on to September, blows r 
beautiful little bell-shaped scarlet flower. Give it a good, bui 
rather light, soil; and propagate by sowing in pots in a hot-bed. 
not pi any seeds in a pot, so that each plant may be taken out 
with a ball of earth to its hoots. It is considered a green-house 
plant; but, if*brought> on in a hot-bed of moderate heat, and 
planted out near the end of May in a good situation, will de 
very well in the open air in England. * 

508. IXIA.—Lat. Ixia bulbocodiumt A frame plant of Nar- 
bonne and the'Jsland of Corsica; a small bulbous root, and blows 
a violet, purple, or w r hite flower, in March and April. Propagated 

from offsets.- Bending-stalked. —Lat. I.fiexuosa. Pretty 

bunch of flowery, purplish, with a deep purple spot at the 
base. Flow ers in April and May; growing ten inches high. 
Very slender stalk. The Ixias and the Gladiolas are beautiful 
bulbous plants of elegant size and shape, and blowing most beau¬ 
tiful flowers from May to July. They are generally cultivated in 
stoves ; but they may be made to grotv and flower very well also 
in the open air, if carefully treated. Plant them in pots with a 
couple of handfuls of sand at the bottom, the rest of the pot 
being filled up with bog earth; the pots should be kept out of the 
reach of frost, and in as warm a situation as is convenient. The 
proper time to take up thfcse bulbs is when the leaves are drying 
up; but sometimes they are left in the ground two or three years 
to suffer. t|ie offsets to enlarge, and then these pre planted out to 
be fit for blowcrs,»which will be the second yeay 'after being 
parted. 

, 509. IRIS, small bulbous.— Laf. Iris ixip/^.um. A bulbous 
plafit from Portugal, which blows in June; iff flowers are blue, 
violet, yellow, or white. It likes sp light but rich soil, and requi/ec 

to be moved and its roijts separated every three years.- Iris, 

yellow .—Lat. . Iris pfie.edoacorus. Common in 'England at 
. the «rifles df tiarshy plWs, growing at the edge of the water, 
aig 1 blowing im Jtme; a! never, observed these But where the 
land was '* f itf flay. ^ A; rv Jiandsdme plant, rising two^ feet or 
more in height, apd proper for fhe sides of pond|, or 'rivulets, in 
■ gardens o». pleasure-grounds. . Move them in August or Sep¬ 
tember. 1 ri a^Persiae. —Lat. Iris d^efsipa. little bulbous 

plant of grept'jSelicaafa: grfiws seven ’efr eight incites high, and 
blows a »rettg,*$eg!®!y-forn*e(I, pnd angularly swqet-scented 
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flower, in March and April. If in the open ground, protect it a 
little during severe frosts by a covering of litter; but its chief u%: 
is as a potted plant to bring into the house. Plant the bulbs in 
the month of October, in pots filled jvith a mixture of one*half 
sand and one half fine mould; or put some in wat$r-glasses, and 

. treat them as directed for hyacinths.- Iris, dwarf. — Lat. Iris 

Pumila. This plant conges from high and open situations of 
Hungary; is very hardy, and blows in our borders in April. It 
is a very ornamental plaj^t when in clusters, and is easily propa¬ 
gated by parting its roots, which are bulbouS. Do this in 
autumn. Not more than three inches high.——P arti-colo u red 
Iris. —Lat. I. versicolor. Has a perennial root, and will thrive 
in almost any soil or situation, may be increased by parting the 
roots in autumn. Its stalk is unusually crooked and elbowed, by 
which it is known. Flowers in June. — —Iris, Siberian. —Lat. 
Iris Siberica. Known by the superior height of its stem and the 
narrowness of its leaves. The falling petals arc striped, or tinged 
with blue, and the upright ones dark purple. Hardy; thrives in 
any soil and situation, but particularly in a moist one. ’ Flowers 

in June.- Iris, Chair,edonian, —Lat. Iris susiana. From the 

Levant. That large and handsopie plant so common in our gardens, 
flowering so abundantly in June, and having varieties of deep blue, 
pale blue, and white tinged with blue. l£ grows to abbutth^same 
height as the marsh iris, mentioned above, is tuberous-rodted, 
should have good garden soil to grow in, and should lx* relhoved. 
every three years. It is, like most of the others, quite liardy, and 
makes an elegant'.phefcv in the gardens while iu flower. This last 
is the /’/e«r-fl(e-I/.v,kvhi(*h figures in the arms of France; corrupt'd ’ 
^gjjryis to Flower-de-luce, whioh name it bears conftnonly in some 

counties of England tothis day.-- Iris, tall. —Lat./. orhrhleuca. 

This is in colour very, like the Iris pseudiicorus, But is taller; it 
is of a yellow r white. Flowers in Jun Jkking ihoisl rich soil,* 
and increasing # fast. 

jj, 510. LARKSPUR, the du%irf. —lj;it\Delphfyfy.A hardy 
annual f*>m Switzerland. Sow where It islto blow, eittler in beds, 
in tufts, or in rows; it looks .best in the latfet wVy, hnd, as it 
grows not higher than from tw-elve* to* eighteei^jnches^rr height, 
its brilliant cijloitrs ofideeg gnd light pink,' white, make 
a<great show in the front wf the flower-bor^^ 'Eo^fiafoa succes¬ 
sion throuahout the suadner, s»\v eveiy fortnight of three wedff^ 

v* 2 
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from the time of beginning your spring sowings, till tfie beginning 

qf June.- Larkspur, tall— Lat. Delphinum datum. Also a 

hardy annual from the mountains of Switzerland and the Alps. 
Grows from four to five feet high, and blows a light blue, or deep 
blue, flower iip August. Propagate by sowing the seeds, either in 
the spring or autumn.’ Not so handsome a plant as the last, by 

a good deal.- PerennialLarkspur. —Lat. D.yrandiforum. 

A perennial Larkspur, the leaves resembling those of the common 
annual, but the flower being much la 'ger, tinged with crimson, 
double, and frequently coming a purplish white. It should be 
sowed in the early part of April, and will then flower in July and 
August. It grows about eighteen inches high, and is propagated 
by seeds sowed hi'the open ground, or by parting the roots in 
autumn. A hardy plant. 

511. LACIIENALIA, three-coloured.— Lat.. L. tricolor. A 
bulb, four inches high, blows a spike of pendulous flowers in 
spring; is called tricolor, because at first flowering it has the 
three colours, red, orange, and green, mixed in it. Green¬ 
house ; propagated by offsets from the bulbs. 

512. LAVATERA,eow//m«.—Lat» L.trimesfris. A hardyannual 
plant of the south of Europe, three or four feet high, and blows a 
pink or white flower from July to September. Propagated by 
sowing: in the open earth. Its flower is, of it self j very handsome, 
and it would be a most showy border-flower, but for the great 
irregularity and the rambling disposition of the branches, which 
are num'Tous, and'placed wide of one another. It flowers abun¬ 
dantly, is very hardy, continues a long w hile- in blossom, and 
ripens its seed in abundance; and theVichdr the soil, the finer 
the plant. Sow early in the spring where the plant is to remain 

513. LEOJ’AIt 1)S-BANE.—Lat. Doroniaim pantayineum 
A perennial jfiant from the south of Europe. It is about two feet 
high, and, in' April,P blows a yellow flower. Propagated by 
cuttings ana tubers. Vhe autumn is the time for removing it. 

514. LIC1 Ps T IDEh .-rLat. Phlox dimricata. Flower con- 
sistmg of live pale pu -ple f petals, and these flee,vers canting in 
.hunches im?ray. One foot high Fit for rock-work; propa¬ 
gated by Lutings or layers. ’ * 

515. LIL^k the capper-coloured, day.—'Let. Humerocallis fulv^. 
A hardy bulbbur-rooifj^l plant, and a native 6f the fifevant. Blows, 

< j >. July'and'August, a reddish yellow w=wer. Any noil suits it; 
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but most of*all a light loam. Propagated by separating the roots 
when the leaves dry up; but should be replanted again directly. 

- Lily, scarlet mart agon. —Lat. L. Chalcedoniurn. A hardy 

bulbous-rooted plant from the Levapt; it grows three 01 * four 
feet high, and blows a bright scarlet flower in^Jmic and July. 
Propagated from offsets taken soon after‘dowering, which should 
be planted again shortly. They like a good soil and good situation. 
- Lily, purple martagon. —Lat. L. marimjbn. A hardy per¬ 
ennial plant of German^, which grows thrfe or four feet high, 
and blows, in July, a flower which is reddish Or white, spotted 
with purple or blackish spots. Often called the Turk’s cap. 

Cultivated like the scarlet.- Lily, common white. —Lat. I. 

candidum. This is sometimes called the Ulg of France, from the 
circumstance of its being greatly used in France on festival days 
and in processions ; but this is only because of its being a hand¬ 
some and purely white flower, corresponding with the national 
colour. It. grows three or four feet high, sending up a straight 
stalk, garnished all the way up by narrow leaves, and terminated 
by several large white flowers hanging in clusters,’and which 
appear in July. It is hfcrdy^ cares little as to what soil or 
situation is given to it, and ipultiplies rapidly toy an increase of its 
large- scaly bulbous roots, which should be separated every two or 
three years, and planted again directly. If not thus often separated, 
the offsets become so numerous that, each lending up their**stalk, 
the plant is over*)urge and unsightly. It is always* handsome, 
however, in shrubberies, and is also handsoific in the hack part of 
borders or in the/ middle pf beds, when parted* often, as re¬ 
commended aboiK.—*— Superb Martagon. —Lat. L.sttpc$um. 
A most beautiful *plant, sending up stalks eight, hr ten feet high, 
and blowing a great many flowers of bright reddish orangif, spotted 
with violet. This plant requires bog sojj; and ft will then stand 
our winters pretty well. It should be,Jnkcn up every three hr 
four years to ^separate the offsets, by winch i t *sn( iropagated -»‘ 
Turk’s Turban. —Lat. L. jiofnponiui\ Bull^g\qwip^two feet 
high, leaves ^whitish green, atjd blow |tg in Jiinc*n very pretty 
pendulous flower, the points of the petals fifrning" "h]),“SO “afctq 
form a turban shape. The best* time for moving tf esc is when 
the stalks ^e^ln t* die^clpwn, and„ttfen, •after yparating their 
•offsets, they should bej»lante«higain as ijoqn * il dbfivenient, for 
they do f ot like beinj^ept out of ground.-)--f-LVf.v (ThanJS^jh- 
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Lat. Lilium bulbiferum. Native of Austria and some parts of 
Italy. Large flower with uprigjit petals, colour of deep orange, 
blowing in June and July. Grows about two feet high, and is 
very ornamental in the borders. They propagate very fast by 
offsets, and should be parted once every two or three years, which 
may be done from the time of the stalks decaying till November. 

- Lily, white water. —Lat. Nymphea alba. A hardy perennial 

water-plant, common in England; growing in muddy ponds, but 
never, as far as I have observed it, eomii*g spontaneously in any 
but stiff clay sobs. 1 never saw it so generally as in Lancashire, 
in the neighbourhood of Preston, w here' there is scarcely a little 
pond that is not covered over in the month of June with this very 
beautiful large flower. In garden ponds it is common to see 
them, and a great ornament they are to such places; but they 
must be procured first, and planted next: two qnerations of a 
most difficult nature; for you have to dig up the root from the 
bottom of a pond, perhaps two or three feet deep, and then you 
have to plant' it under a similar difficulty. To dig it up you 
must actuidly go into the pond, feel for the stem of the plant, 
pursue it w ith your hand to the ground, and then dig up as good 
a ball as you can round the roots. Suffer it to remain out of water 
as short a time as possible. Some recommend the placing it in a 
vase, and sinking that t.o'tne bottom of your pond; but I think 
a better way is to plice your plant in an old fish-basket, full of 
suitablcTnould, and sink that: if you can, sinking it a little way 
into the evrth at the bottom of the pond, as well, as sinking it 
to the bottom of the water. In tins way tlte plant is not ne¬ 
cessarily confined to so small »space as iff thy- vase; for when 
itsf roots have extended to the edge of the basket, there wi[l j 
be room for them to f go through, and, as the basket rots 

away, the .plantf becomes fixed in the bed,.of the pond.- 

Lcly, yellow water. —iPt. N. lutea. Like the former in all 
respects', exeepSi^gf.that n'lbears a yellow flower, whjch is rather 
smaller than tfiat of tlr. .white. 1 Cultivate in just the same 
•manner.' t V • • <: ‘ 

' 5 \f >.. •LILli.©'F THE VALLEY.-.-See Solomgcn’s Seal. 

* 517. LOBELIA^ rii J.— Lat :l .urens. A hardy perennial plant 
‘of England, alx^ut one* foot! hjgh, and bjpws a tbluemo^ver in July * 
and August*. “R-oRugated by sowing in a good earth, rather con-* 
thaft ligfrt, .-Mshould.be watered often.- LoJSelia, or ' 
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cardinal’s flower. —Lat. L. cardi.nulis.' A very handsome peren¬ 
nial plant from Virginia. It blows a most beautiftd rich scarlet 
flower in July and October, and rises to two or three feet high. 
It thrives best planted out in summer in a rich friable soil: but 
is tender enough to require some protection in winter. It is 
easily increased by suckers or by seeds*; and th*e suckers of the 
old plant should be taken off every autumn, or they damage it. 

518. LONDON PRIl^E—See Saxifrage. 

519. LOOSE-STRIDE, yellow. Lat. Lysimackia vulyaris. A 
hardy perennial plant, common in Europe, width grows about 
two feet high, and blows' a yellow flower in July, August, and Sep¬ 
tember. Propagated easily by suckers or shoots, and likes inoistsoil. 

520. LUNGWORT,—Lat. Pulmonaria Viryinim. Hdiiging 
bunches of deep blue flowers ; leaves and stalks glaucus; hardy 
perennial; blqws in April and May, and grows two feet high. 
Propagated by parting the roots in autumn. 

521. LUPINE, dwarf. —Lat. Lupinus varins. A hardy annual 
plant from Narbonne and Montpelier, which gfows fifteen or 
eighteen inches high, and blows a blue or red flower "in July and 

August.- Lupine, common., yellow. —Lat . I. In tens. Nearly 

resembling the last, only that it blows a yellow flower in June, 

July, and August.- Lupine, blue. —Lat. L. hirsutns. Grows 

taller than either of the others. There is a rose-coloured variety. 
In other respects resembling the yellow . fc.ll of them are proper 
border-flowers, and make a pretty show'. Require n» uncommon 
care: and should be sown where they are to blow.-,— Lupinf., 
perennial. —Lat. It polyphtyus. A North American plant, and 
new to this country.* It is hardy, is very much like the commbn 

^Jilue Lupine, but is a handsomer plant, and blows a spike* of 
blue or white flowers precisely like the Lupine, onlj»that the 
flowers stand thicker on the stalk, and tjie whole spike of flowers^ 
instead of being not more than four or. jjfcr inches long, is from a 
foot to a fooj and a half long. A verjbeautifuj jflant. Tt*blow'te 
in May and June, and is prpp3gated.lV sowing seeds, wlhich 
come 4 ip^ freely under a han^-glaSs <|i ai little #e£t;“ and thu' 
plants blow the second yea*. 

522. LYCHNIS^ scarlet —Laf. Lychnis CTiaTbcdonica. 

1 hardy per^mfal plfcnt fp*n the soutlr of Russia, v three feet high, 

• and blowing a scarlet fkiwer in July and !\uais£. Propagated by 
parting Che roots. I 8ney like a gogd light )stfl, f&thcf moig**4lwi 
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dry.— ■—Lychnis, red-floicered. —Lat. L. dioica. A'hardy per-, 
ennial plant, common in Europe ; which is two or three feet high, 
and blows a red flower in June and July. Propagated like the 
scarlet.. The former of these plants is a very handsome ornament 
of either the border or the shrubbery. All the species are hand¬ 
some, but particularly this. It. should be parted early ifi the 
spring; and, by rights, ought to be covered with litter during 
the winter, for severe frost will injure it. 

52.5. MAD-WORT, the rock. — See A^tssum. 

521. MARSK-TREEOIL, common buck bean. —Lat. Men- 
yuvthes trifo/lata. A hardy aquatic plant, common in some 
parts of Europe, is a creeper, and blows a reddish flower in 
May,'June, and July. It has a pretty effect on the borders of 
ponds, where it will multiply itself. 

525. MARVEL OF PERU.—Lat. Mirabilis Jfdajipa. Large 
bushy plant, w ith a rough, black root, growing forked or long, ac¬ 
cording as the soil is rich and deeply-moved. This root will, in very 
rich gardens, dt.-eply trenched, get to the size of a very large parsnip 
in the first year, and, by keeping it in sand in winter, housed, it 
may be made a perennial, which it, is not in our gardens, unless 
thus carefully managed. The stalks rise (with good digging and 
good manuring) to near four feet high , becoming a very branching 
and large plant. The colours are red, yellow and white, with 
mixtiittrsj red and yelfcw, red and white, yellow- and white ; and 
there art, some purple sorts. The striped ^orts art; most 
esteemed, and, therefore, the gardeners are careful to save seed 
from hone hut, such plants as have yielded indeed flowers. This 
is. taste, how ever, and, as long asj tastes differ, it Ls proper to have 
all tile sorts that fan be procured. The yellow makes the greatest 
show, 'fho flower is borne at tlfe end of every shoot; and the 
blowing begins in the tirkt week in July, and .continues until the 
Trysts set in. The onlyf tason for the most fastidious to quarrel 
with rtfls plant! i\ t^at, it lEjpws but. little in the heat of the sun, 
reserving all it ^blunties fitr_ those who rise early enough to see 
.them at fiofH-f vcV> seyenjdeloek in the morning. 14 is property a 
hmly gqiin •>?..tfcfough, asVaid above, may be rendered perennial, 
Jmd may lje«o#n in the'open air tis soon as all chance of injury 
\o the young plants frost is over, j^prif is thereat time for 
sowing. On^ plant is enough* in a spot, and that not near to any 
minQ^ plan, oqqdlityty as jt etfedtualjy sueH^all moistmn firpm it' 
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and by its spreading branches, overlays it. The seed is a black 
fleshy substance coming in a little cup that the flower falls out. of 
when overblown. In pots it makes a prett) show, but it requires 
so much more sustenance than is to be contained in a, small 
vessel of this kind, that, even in the "largest, it will not blow such 
large flowers as the plants in the open air ; and fm less the flower 
be a very large one, that is, about the size of a half-crow n, it is a 
pitiful, mean-looking thing, whereas, in full vigour, and size, 
nothing is more showy^it a distance, or nforc delicate when mi¬ 
nutely examined, than the flower of this plant..* It is a native of 
the West Indies. 

- .526. MARIGOLD, common. —Lat. Calendula, officinalis. A 
hardy perennial plant, rjmninon in many parts /of Europe, two feet 
high, and blows a light yellow flower in June, July, and August. 
Marigold, fjmtll Cape. — Lat. Phrrialis. A hardy annual plant, 
originally from the Cape of Good Hope, one or two feet high, 
blows a white flower in June, July, and August. Propagated by 
seed sown when* they are to grow. Likes a light*,soil and sunnv 
situation.— Marigold, African. — Lat. Fnr/cfrs pafola. A liaidy 
annual plant of Mexico, widely blows a reddish yellow flower from 
July to October. Propagated by sowing in a hot-bed, or in open 
earth, if it be good and exposed to the sun. and there is no longer 
fear of frosts. The plants must he pkfl-.ted in pots, and al'terw ards 
in the open earth, taking care to water them frequent.;; when 
newly planted. * They grow to two feel high, and gft.ru higher, 
and should he kept tied to sticks or they will fall about and Irtok 
ugly. It is rathe* a staring flower when in blossom, ait if much 
more tit for the front of shrubberies, and the edges of law ns, 
than for borders!* It is noj particular as to soil, * • 

527- MASTER-WORT, (freat l/lacli. —Lat. Astrantja Major, 
A plant of which ,the root is porennkfl, from*tlic fountains of 
Voges and "the Pyrenees. It is two fc'^high, and its flower i% of 
a radiated {eddish or whitish colon / and 

September. Any soil and jmy*sitiiatii\, cxcej^s^iade, will <fo for* 
it. ‘ Rrojiagaied by sowing tb^i sewl 0 / by divuiiiiyftli* roots igp 
the autumn, and it often sqws itself. It is nJiifah-Uibut. • 
528. MESEMBRYANTHBMUM.'Laf^J/. trkolor. TReft 
are nearly^twft hundred,sorts of thi.s plifnf, *yaiqy of them very 
handsome and tleserang of cultivation;. They •;y , e nearly all 
flcshy-lqRvcd, and, tjplraore, fik?> all tjie tyitf-1* *\qui*e buf,]ittle 
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water till they begin to put forth shoots for flowering, and a very 
poor sandy or gravelly soil. This one grows very near the ground 
and, from July to November, blows elegant flowers, white at the 
base, And of a fine rose colour towards the upper part, of the 
petals. There is also the Violet-coloured, Lat. M. violaceum ; 
the Two-couduRED, Lat. M. bicolor; the Showy, Lat. M. 
spectalile; and many other equally worthy of a place in the green¬ 
house, for it does require a green-house td keep them in. Propagate 
these plants, by taking off small bits of /heir shoots, which after 
remaining a few tours to sufler the wound to dry, should be planted 
under a hand-glass in sandy loam. They will take immediately. 

529. MIGNONETTE.—Lat. Reseda odorata. An Egyptian 
plant,* which is perennial in its native couptry, but which with us 
is no more than an exceedingly sweet-scented annual. It should 
be sowed thinly, and two or three plants are enough in one place. 
Being kept in a green-house, it may be made to live through two 
or three winters, when it becomes woody, and resembles the form 
and size that'it attains in its native'country. Propagated by 
seed, w hich.it ripens abundantly in almost any situation, and it 
blows all through the summer, a little flower of greenish hue. 

530. MICHAELMAS DAISY.— Lat. Aster tradescauti. A 
very late, very hardy, and very showy perennial plant, liking moist 
situations best,, growing to between two and three feet high, and 
beariii^ftn immense number of blossoms in September, October, 
and Noyember, something like the common digsy, only larger. 
Propagated by sowing the seed, or, more easily, by parting the 

roots in spring.-The Showy. —Lat. A. spectabilbi. Grdws 

two feet high, blows a very pretty‘blue flower resembling the 
fonenlentioncd in form and stature. Makes a very pretty show.- 
Catf.suy’s. —Lat. A (jrandijlorus* Grows two feet high, blows* 
in October and r&ovembiV, a handsome yellow flower, smelling of 
citron; the flower beine^larger than those of the two former. 
They aHJike \lif vaine sortnif soil. 

; *533. MONlyl<\ r -FLO/v ER.—rLat. Mimulus luthis. A very 

• * pretty little'k.f -dy^perennf 1, not difficult as to situation, bqf very 
ford of,®})stgipiUinileitumion. Propagated by cuttipgs put under 
tfhand-glasjs which strike toon: Gidws eight inches to a foot high. 

‘ -M. rose-coloured .—Lat. $f. raseits. ^.no&mr variety, not quite 
so showy as ^htc flist. but Very pretty, and * be treated m the same 
way. „ Thete is ,??s‘o%tli(e Mjts/i-m8ti/tei/-floil l bto a very sma£ variety'' 
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with downy, leaves, the attraction of which is that it is a perfect 
bouquet of musk. Treatment the same as for the others. 

532. MONARDA, Oswego tea. —Lat. M. didyma. A hardy 
perennial from North America, growing two feet high, and,blow- 
ing a crimson flower in June, July, ahd August. Propagated from 
suckers, or by sowing the seed in a hot-bed in *the spring, and 
planting out the young plants when they are five or six inches high* 
They like a soil light, wai4n, and rich, and should be moved every 

two or three years.-M. Canadian. —Lat »M. fistulosa. A hardy 

perennial of Canada, three or four feet high, blowjing a pale purple 
flower in July and August. Propagated like the Oswego tea. 

533. MQNSONIA, large-flowered. —Lat. • Monsonia speciosa, 

A handsome flower; single, opening wide, and'of a light .pink. 
Bears great affinity to the geranium in habit and character. 
Hardy green-house plant, or, may be sheltered under frame in 
winter. Propagate by cuttings plunged in tan-pit in pots. Never 
ripens seed with us. Perennial, grows eight or ten inches high, 
and blows in April and May. . 

531. MULLEIN, white. —Lat. Verhascvm lychni/js. A hardy 
annual plant, common in Europe, growing three or four feet high, 
and blowing a white or yellow flower in June, July, and August. 
Propagated by sowing the seed as soon as ripe, afid does best in 

alight, dry, and sandy soil. It oftei*sows itself.-- Mullein, 

rusty. —See Blattaria. ' * ^ 

535. NARCISSUS.—Fr. Narcisse. There are many .sorts of 
narcissus, ‘of which our common daffodil *is one, and I behave 
the only one that is not a native of the south of Europe. • i shall 
enumerate only three, sorts, *and shall give instructions relative ,to 
the procuring Oi, these by offsets, and relative to the blSwyig 
4 of them in beds, in pots anil i* glasses.—The Parer wuixte. — 

Lat. N.papyraceus.- —The Jo.NQUiL.-*-Lat. Jf. Joqejuilla. - 

The Polyanthus*Narcissus.— Lat W. polyanthus. — These 
are all beautiful flowers, and all swee* Rented y>^ut p^iaidarly 
the Jonquil* The first sort is. reputed for itsjdylieate and f) lire- 
white.. It g^pws to a foot*and ^ 1)Ilf liigH? feeing two or. 
three very hjndsome and # paper-while flymens. ^_Thc secojid 
for its peculiarly sweet scent*, which i*> enough fijpm only'hn# 

* plant, to perfumq if whole room. .It blow* a yellow flowed 
, proceeding* from a sltjicler pud elegant stallrV qf ^f'rom ten to 
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twelve inches in height. ‘ The last sort, of which there arc three 
varieties, the white, the while with yellow cup in the middle, and 
the all yellow, for its abundance of flowers, which are frequently 
ten of twelve in number upon each of two, three or four stems, 
according as the plant is a thriving and well-managed one. The 
first has a bulb*about the size of a bantam hen’s egg, the second 
a bulb not bigger than a very small walnut, and the third a bulb 
larger than a turkey’s egg. They are all to be had of the seeds¬ 
men, who import them yearly from 11 olla^d; but they may be pro¬ 
pagated here ; <v, at least, those who w ish to go to the trouble of 
it, by parting the offsets from the mother plants in July, and 
planting them in a bed by themselves for a year; by themselves, 
because they do iipt,flower the first year after being parted; or 
they may also be had .from the seed, by proceeding in the same 
manner as for the hyacinth. The most common w,ay, however, is 
to buy of the seedsmen such bulbs as are wanted; blow them the 
first year in pots or in glasses for the house, and, the next year, 
plant them outdo the borders, or in beds'by themselves; this latter 
being the host wav, because then, by making use of the proper soil ? 
which should be a good light hazej mould, mixed with a little per¬ 
fectly rotten cow-dung, you preserve your bulbs from degenerating 
so fast as they will if turned out into the borders. Take them up 
every third year, to take off the offsets, and bring these on in a bed 
composed of the same mixture as that recommended for the flower¬ 
ing bulb. .Iij pots, use the same mixture, or put ft little sand with 
it; and, in glasses, do the very same as for the Hyacinth. There 
are common varieties sold by the florists foi^the open borders, 
which manage as you do the tii\ip and other bulbs so planted. 

Mb'. NASTURTIUM, the tali. —Lat. Tropiwlnm rnajtts. A 
plant from Peru which maybe ti*. tilted to the height of ten or 
twelve feet, wul lion's anl’orange-coloured flow'er during the sum¬ 
mer and part of .the autfein. The single-flowered sort is annual, 
and bwhg so\v»|'im the swing, in a light soil and exposed to the 
; sun,will afterwards sow iftelf. Tke double-flowered is perennial, 
^propagated h^^uftings, aiiJ leapt in a liouse. In the vpnter exposed 
totthe smmjsjmiul), us possible, and watered but little. Ihere is a 
dwSrftiml wdiieh makes ft pretty show T in the front part of borders 

er in pots.-Th&^MALL-f'LOWEitED, or l'hdgin (Sress .—Lat. T, - 

minus. Should he sowed in' a hot-bed eajly in spring in order to. 
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have forward plants. It is very mufh like the former, not so 
rampant, and has a purple spot in the inside of the flower. In 
all else, likes the same treatment as the former. 

537. NETTLE, the red dead. —Lat. Galeopsis ladanmru An 
annual plant common in Europe, winch grows one foot high, and 
blows a pretty pink flower from Julvjto October. Propagated 
by sowing the seed in any soil. A very handsome plant. 

538. CENOTI1 FAlA/great-ffowercd. —Lat. (E .grandifiora. A 
biennial plant original!'- from Virginia, [t is generally three or 
four feet high, and bhbvs in July 7 , August, and September, abeau- 
tifiil yellow flower. Any soil suits it, but it likes a moist one and a 
sunny situation. Propagated by sowing the seed in a bed, but it 

also sows itself.-05. eradng-primrvse. —Lat: (E. bicmu H From 

North America ; biennial; blows a fine yellow flower from July 
to September. Likes a good garden mould, but is not very nice 
as to soil; and it should be sown in the spring in the place where 

it is to blowthefollowingyear.-05. purple.- —Lat. (11. purpurea. 

An American annual, grtiwing eighteen inches <y two feet high, 
and blow ing, from June to August, abundance ofpurple flowers at 
the end of its numerous stalks. Sow in the open ground early 

in spring, in the place where it is to blow.-CE . yellow .— 

Lat. (11. scrot'nm. A linfdy biennial plant, growing two feet 
high, and in July and August blowing a handsome yellow flower. 
-05. irhite. —Lat. Ol. sjxciu.sa. Grow s two feet higliy is bien¬ 
nial, and blows a white flower ; in other things resembling the 

. • ' , ' * - 
two lbreihcntioned pliints.--05. large-leered. —Lat. 01. mu<;ro- 

carpa, A hardy, trailing, perennial sort of (EnoThera^ which 
blows in July anti i^ugust ?normous yellow flowers of four petals, 
and one of the powers of which I have found to measure four 
' inches across. 05. swwf.-rjjat. 111. odvrata. Grows two or 
three feet high, is perennial, and in July and Aligns^ blows a yel¬ 
low swcct*smelling flow er, rather strader than that of the gran dir 

jiora. -05. Lindley’s. An annu:Aslant, bluing it^.lyly and 

August a phrplc-stripcd flowef. Grov<s frowf #ne foot to eigjhfteen 
incheshigh,and the stalk aiffl leaves dr/-tinged «ee> >lyjvith a purplg* 
hue. This j-aricty should lx? sown i4 th? ojx'ii ground with tKe 
spring-sown flowers. The others, are propagated*£ittieV by‘pa$- 
ing the root*in the»autumn or by seyd mjstt^in a gentle hot-b€jJ. 
All of thim are handsdhie and orhamiyital fld^vrs, and I think 
the maprocarpa one Jt the Handsomest of byf-dej fleers; but, as» 
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it blows near the ground, it should have a place in ths front part 
of the border. 

539. ONOSMA , hairy. —Lat. O. echioides. A hardy perennial 
plant from the south of Europe, about a foot high, and blows a 
yellow flower in May. Propagated by seed sown in the open 
earth. Likes a ‘dry soil ? and, though hardy, likes a little cover¬ 
ing in very severe weather. 

540. ORPINE, evergreen. —Lat. Setfhm anacampseros. Blows 
in July and August a.tuft of light pink flowers. One of the suc¬ 
culent-leaved tribe : but quite hardy, thriving well on rock-work 
and old walls. Propagate by cuttings or parting roots in autumn. 
Grows ten inches high. 

541. OX-EYE, fhe great. —Lat. Adonis rernalis. A showy 
yellow broad flower opening full to the noon-day sun early in 
spring. Hardy. Propagate by parting roots or by, seed. Grows 
four inches high. 

542. PALMA CHRISTI.—Lat. Ricinns communis. A tender 

biennial plant from India, from five to seven feet high. Blows in 
July and August. Propagated by seed sown in a hot-bed. When 
the plants are five or six inches high, they should be planted 
where they arc to grow. This plant is annual in the open 
ground, but, when put into a green-house, it lasts four or five 
years. , " 

54$# 'PAN SY,orhcart's-ease. —Lat. Violahisjdda. A hardy pe¬ 
rennial plant, very common in Europe, which blo^s a blue flower 

almost the whole of tlnoyear.- Pansy.—L at. Violagrandijiora. 

A hardy perennial, common in most parts of Egrope, eight or ten 
inches high, and blows, all the supimer, a yellow and violet flower. 
Thesd are propagated by seed, which .ripens abundantly, as well 
as by separating their roots. Like*- rich earth and partial shade. 

544. PE.yr the, urcr lasting. —Lat. Lath grits latifoliu.s. A peren¬ 
nial plant from Provence!,: 11 is four or five feet high, and in July 
and August blow^very beayiiful bunches of rose-coloured flowers. 
,'oow in beds and tiansplam to where the plants are to blow, or 
now where tfcto^are to remain* but take care to h^vc sticks, or 
lati.iop-wnrl-.btgh Enough ft) train thereupon.- Pea, the tuber¬ 

ous. —Lat. JLxtuberosus. ‘A small 'crimson perennial pea, very 
troublesome to theghusbandpian of the ( south *>f France, and of 
Germany, wfyere ht is what the birdseed i.v in EnglancL It has 
‘creeping routs, and .tuberdus* ^imilaSdn appearantp to the 
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everlasting pea, but much smaller. Easily propagated from roots, 
but does not require seeds here. Is only proper for parts of the 
shrubbery, on account of its troublesome roots. Flowers from 

June to August, and grows two feet high.- Sweet Pea.— Lat. 

L. oduratus. An annual plant froril Sicily. About four or five 
feet high, and blows a rose-coloured flower of various hues in J une, 
July, and August. Propagated by the seed sown where it is to 
remain. There is anothrf everlasting pea, th e.jgrandifiora, which 
blows the largest flowers of any, and whi<ih is as handsome as 
any, excepting that its'foliage is not so luxuriant. The crown 
pen, or painted lady, is very luxuriant in its growth, .and, in rich 
soils, blow s very handsome clusters of flowers of a pale blush 
colour. Propagate all these in the same manner. 

545. PENTSTEMO*N, narrow-leaved. —Lat. P. angustifolia. 

A pretty little hardy perennial, growing two feet high, and blow¬ 
ing a flower something like the foxglove in shape, but more deli¬ 
cate in colour, in September and October. Propagate by dividing 
the roots in autumn. * . 

546. PETUNIA.—Lat. P. nyctaginifiora. A very handsome 
perennial plant, bearing abundance of beautiful white flowers from 
May till October. It is a very fine border flower,but,in severe win¬ 
ters, must be covered. It dbes extremely well in pots, and some 
slmi dd, by all means, be potted and housed every autumn to redouble 
the chance of preserving the stock. Propagate by cutting# placed 
under a hand-glass, where they will soon strike; or-niajte it an 
annual by sowing seeds in the spring of the; year. 

547. PHLOX, sjnooth, or bastard lychnis. —Lat. Ptglaberrima. 

\ hardy perennial*plant, originally from North America. Grows 
lbout two feet high, and blows a pretty purple flower in #uye, 
July, and August. Propfige^ed by dividing the roots in the 
autumn and in February. • * * 

y 548. PINK, China or Indian. —La ^fiianthus C/nnensis. A 
hardy biennial plant of China, one. foe- 'high, binding a height re^ 
flower in July. Propagated from sced,)»om lay^nrs, and by dividing 
the roots, which like a light ljut good 9o\ dry rarthe 1 - thaq wet, and 
a sunny Situation. It is generally cultivjjatcfl^n our'gardens as 4 ni 
annual; as it blows the first ye^r, spul will not survjye tlie wilfte* 
unless protected from frost. A ver^ pretty border flower; bus 

should be proven in bed*^ir largish Clumps. -k, the garden 

—Lat. JD. hortensis.' T&is is supposed to bc < H«\yrictjiof the car- 
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nation. Its origin is common in England and all oyer Europe. 
There are many pretty varieties, and these are on the increase 
every year in England, the manufacturing people in the north 
bestow ing vast pains in propagating and cultivating them. The 
plant is smaller in every particular than the carnation, but is its 
immature. There arc varieties double and single, red, white, and 
laced. It grows in tails aud sends up many stalks, each bearing 
a flower; but these,tufls should not be siVflcred to remain unparted 
. more than one year. Propagate by layers, jdjnnys or seed, just 
as with the carnation, only that, the pink being much the hardier 
of the two, you need not bestow the same pains upon it that you 
must on the carnation. Pipings will strike in the open ground, 
w ithout any hand-glass over them, but you are surer to succeed 
by using the glass, and in the manner directed l'or propagating 
carnations in the open ground. No plant of this kind should be 
suffered to blow more than twelve, flowers. All above that num¬ 
ber should be cut oil'as they appear in the bud. Any soil almost 
suits it.—See «Sw r roKT-Wii,niA.M.—Lafc. J). Uarbatus. 

549. POLYANTHUS.—Lat. Priuud-i elatior. An indigenous 
plant which has been brought to great perfection by the florists. 

11. blow s in March and April, flowers of various colours, red, brown, 
yellow,purple; and variegated; the flower stem should rise above 
the foliage, should be perfwtly (.‘reel, and send out from five to 
seven (final! toot-stalks each to be terminated by a flower. Pro¬ 
pagate J>y seed, or by parting the roots, which latter should be 
done e\ cry year, or tjie plants are sure to dwindle away and ulti¬ 
mately die. ‘The Polyanthus likes a shady situation, moist ground, 
and manuring of neats’ dung; but the soil juentioned under the 
hi^id* ‘ J itricula” suits it well, it is well to have sonic always in 
pots the same as those for the Auricula, and by these means you’" 
procure aii, early show in the green-house, and can the more 
readily and surely save tie seeds of such plants as yftu most, ad- 
ifure.T in the ^trd-bed,have only to follow' the instructions 
-givcfti for the maniagemenf of the Auricula bed. * 

„ 550. POPJJY, t ed, or rirh ruse. —Eat. Paparer rkeens. A hardy 

/ ann ual plant about t\yb few high,add its flower red. fllows in June 
gnti July, anis propagated by sowing the seed in a light and rich 
/forth ; afterwards Jliey sow themselves. — -*Popp x^garden. Lat. 
P. sumiiifcrm j,. ei’his^sort grbws larger-than the lastjhas several 
* varieties, dgulil^atii^ single, of most coloiites excepting blue. It is 
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easy to propagate from the seed, but, unless great variety be re¬ 
quired, hardly worthy of a place in>the flower bolder. This sort 
it is that yields opium. Prefers good deep soil; but they are not 

particular in this matter.- Poppy ,larxje-floweredprickly. Lat.— 

Argemone grandiflorn. Hardy annual plant, growing from two 
,to three feet high, and blowing, in July ^md August, a very large 
white flower o. great beaujy. The leaves of this plant are also 
ornamental, or, at least, very curious, being like’ that of thistle in 
some respects. Propagaje by seed sown in spring. 

551. PCEONY, hairy-leaved. —Lat. Poeonia- hirsuta. Is a 

hardy perennial plant from the south of Prance, which blows a purple 
flower in June.- Pceony , common red. —Lat. P. roseo officina¬ 

lis. A hardy perennial from Spain and the sdufh of France, and 
blows early in the spring. Propagated by separating the roots in 
the autumn and the spriug. Not particular as to soil or situa¬ 
tion. Two or three feet in height, and makes a very fine show 
when planted in borders boqnded by green-sward. 

552. POTENTILLA.—Lat. P. napalensis. A very pretty 
little plant, with a trailing leaf and stalk ; blowing a peach- 
blossom flower in June, July, and August, grows six inches high. 
Perennial; propagated by parting the roots in spring and autumn, 
and it is quite hardy. 

553. PRIMROSE.—Lat. Primula vulgaris. That very pretty 
early-flowering native plant which we find all over England by the 
sides of shady lane a, and in coppices of the winter-cutting, bearing 
numerous bright yellow flowers, each upon a loot stalk ©f tyvp or 
three inches in lengA. By taking the pains, you hiay procure 
abundance of its seed, ifnd propagate it as you would the Auri¬ 
cula, which see. ©r you may transplant into y6ur garden, at 
Michaelmas, any number of the plants, which will make a beauti¬ 
ful show in the early spring months. 'Phe situation mid soil 
should be those for the Polyanthus ; that is, shady as tq situation," 
aud moist as topsoil. 

554. RANUNCULUS.—I^t.’ii. Asieticus. yv native ot the 
Levant. It is,a tufeerous-rooted plant, grtatP oraarileijtaf, and deser- ^ 
vedly a choice florist’s flower. 'It blows early in tile Spring, flowers, 
single, serai-double or double, and of almost eve»y colour,‘but flie 
sCarlet, being |the most adored, is the jhost Usuarty It is propa¬ 
gated either by offsets front the tqpqjs, or by fffeu ; and*both very 
much iu tlyp same way Ss in the* case of the ancJno fl&. By seed * 
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Sow in January, under a frame and light, but take"care to have 
the earth, to a foot and a half deep, taken out previously and well 
frosted, and, when thawed again, pdt it back into the frame. 
This destroys all vermin. Alake it fine, and sow your -seeds in 
\ery shallow drills, four inches apart, covering the seed in the 
slightest possible manner^ 1 should, perhaps, have first said that 
tire seed should be saved from a senji-double plant, the stem of 
which is strong and high, the flowers large, thick and round, and 
of brilliant colour; and also that it should be gathered in a dry 
time, scraped off from the stalk by patiently using your finger¬ 
nails for the work, and kept in a dry, though airy place, till the 
tini£ for sowing. Let your seed-bed be in an eastern aspect, the 
one best suited to the ranunculus whether a seedling or a flower¬ 
ing plant; water with a fine-rosed watering-pot, so as to keep up 
a continual moisture, and, when the plants are up, give plenty of 
air ; remove the light from the frame, and cover over wdth hurdles 
or a thick covering of netting. Do not move these young plants 
till their leaves are perfectly dead, and then do as with young 
anemones. Ily offsets. The time of planting out your old root 
is precisely that directed as the proper time for planting out the 
anemone ; and, it is at the time pf planting that you part the 
offsets liom the mother-pouts. They are easily discerned, each 
complete mot having a bud enveloped, as it were, in a greyish 
down ; the under part being composed of several dark-brown 
claws, for the most part tending inwards attluir points. These 
look os rf peifeclly dead, but a few days under ground plumps 
them up to a considerable size ; and it is even, with some, the 
practice to put the roots into a basin of water a few hours pie- 
vious to planting them, a practice.of very doubtful utility. The 
offsets'that yon take off are just as fit for blowers as the mother- 
roots ; they do not, If^e the hyacinth and iulip, require nursery 
beds to bring them into flowering in a course of years; therefore 
•there are no mstcgctioi^ necessary further as to the propagating 
by offsets, Bw as to general cultivation something must be said. 
The florists iip aiiably plant them in beds in the manner described 
under the head Hyacinth, except that they are not to be planted 
at any ill ore or less than an inch and a half under ground ; but 
they flourish a|tv> either in clumps in bonder,'or in pots in the 
green-housfc. j,u e^her of thq^e^eases, (he soil that the ranunculus 
l.kes is a good fresh, strong, rich loamy one ; or, if «ou prepare 
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soil, let it be’fresli loam with a manuring of well-rotted horse or 
cow-dung. The scarlet-turban is the most showy variety, and 
produces a most brilliant effect in a bed ; and, when thus planted, 
it is well worth the while to take all the precautions necessary to 
bring forward the plants well thiuugh the wanton, and to guard 
their blossoms against too much wet oiysun in the spring. To 
do this, cover in winter, a/id shade and water in the spring, as 
you do in the hyacinth bed. When you pi spit, in pots, take care 
that the pots be good deep ones; such as are used commonly for 
the auricula, drain them yvell with pot-sherds, but give fiequent 
waterings in dry weather, or, in such small masses, the earth soon 
burns, and you lose your blossom-buds, if not the plant. About 
the end of June your plants will be dying do'wn, and then is the 
time to take them up, cut off the fibres of the roots and pull off 
tin; leaf-stalks ;«and put away the roots, well freed from dirt. 
This root and the anemone take no harm from remaining twelve 
months out of ground. , , 

555. ROCKET, or dame’s violet, —Lat. flcspcris mati'onalis. 
A biennial plant from Italy, w'hich grows a foot and a half high, 
sending up many stalks crowned by double fragrant flowers. 
Vmiotics, red, purple, and white ; and blow's from May to August. 
Propagated by parting the roots in autuym ; or by cuttings of the 
stalks of the flowers, which, being cut into convenient lengths, 
you make three splits in the end of each, of about half an inch 
up ; force th,e split and into the ground, and they will readily take 
root if you put a hand-glass over them, ancf place them .where 
none but the morning sun can ^et to them. Better still to strike, 
them under a propagation-glass in "a gentle hot-bed. There*arj 
vtyy few prettier, add still levVfer ^sweeter, flow'ers than the double 
rocket; but it is said by theorists not to thrive nefir large* cities. 
1 think that t^je smoke of London or Manchester is incompatible 
with the health of anything animal or vegetable but I jlo .not 
think smoke prejudicial to this plant in particular, for I have seed 
it remarkably tine in the neighbourhood of Londot*, but never have 
I seen it%o fine^as in the vicinity "of the siyokyjtowus of the nortl\ 
of England, whete it grows mftst /reely in a stiff mouldy 

556. RING FLOWER.—Lat. Anarycliut . valent,bins. An 
annual plant fjpm theContkiNf France, srlrouj ojie fd!yt high, and the 
flower of a yellow colour, *which'«aftpcars in June and .fgjy. It is 
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raised from seed sowed where it is to bloom, and' does well in 
good earth that is warm and light. 

557. ROSE CAMPION, smooth-leaved. —Lat. Agrostemma 
ctrlirosa. A hardy annual plant of the south of France, eight or 
nine inches high? ail d blows a pink flower in July and August. 

558. RUDBECKIAj^AepwrpIe.—Lat. R. pvrpvrea. Outer¬ 
most petals narrow, long, and pendulous, resembling narrow red 
tape. Native of 'the warm climate of Virginia ; but will do in an 
open border. It is well to shelter a pljint or tw o in a hot-bed 
frame during winter, lest those that are,left out should be killed. 
Flowers in July. Seeds do not ripen with us, so the only way to 
propagate is by parting roots. Leaf long, sawed at edge. Peren¬ 
nial, and grows three feet high. Rutvbeckja, the hairy. — Lat. 

R. hirta. Large rich single yellow flower. The plant grows two 
feet high, flowers in July and August. Hardy perennial, propa¬ 
gated by parting the roots in autumn. 

559. RUSH, the flowering. —Lat f Jh/tomvs vmbellatus. A 
perennial, found in the borders of rivers and in the marshes in 
Englnnd and other parts of Europe. Grow’s three feet high,blowing 
in Jtdy a bunch of pretty large red flowers. It is a handsome 
plant, and well suited to damp or swampy places, or to the sides 
of pouds or rivers. Propagated by dividing the roots. 

5GQ. SAGE, smooth-leaved. —Lat, Salvia spleridens. A beau¬ 
tiful pendulous scarlet flower, coming at the ends of the branches 
<}f a plant that is tolerably elegant of itself, and which, will grow to 
the height* of five or six feet.— S. cardinalis. A variety growing 
and blowing Very much like the former; indeed, in which there is 
no difference, excepting that the leaf of this'one is thick and downy, 
like that of the common sage of the gardens,' and that the other 
has smdbth dark-green ( shining [eaves. Both are perennial, but 
both require shelter in'tlie winter. These plants are exceedingly 
handsome, and ought to be had in every garden. Propagate by 
parting the rciots iq spring or autumn. 

561. SAEERk^N.—See Colch^cum. 

562. SALVJA.^See SXge. «. , 

. 563. SAN»-Wt)Rf, majorca.-^LaX, Arenaria balearica. A 
• narby perennial pjant from Corsica, about two inches high and blows 
a white flow er. pa May and J une. Prqpjgated by'se^d, or separate 
ing the roots. Ljikes a sandy and warm soil, and a southern aspect. 
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564. SAXIFRAGE, the golden. —Lat. Chrysosplenium alier- 
nifolium. Ail inhabitant of Fiance and many other parts of Europe. 
It is five or six inches high, and blows a yellow flower in April. 
Propagated by dividing the roots in October, and likes a shaded and 
moist situation, and is well suited to ornament the gdges of w ater. 

A perennial plant.- Saxifrage, thick-scared. —Lat. Saxifraga 

crassifolia. A hardy perentyal plant, originally fiom Sibeiia, which 

blows a pink flower in March and April.- Saxifrage, palmate. 

—Igrt. S. palmata. A perennial plant common in Fiance and 
England, blows a white flower in April and May/ A foot high. 

•- Saxifrage, hairy. —Lat. S. hirsuta. A perennial frame 

plant, about eight or ten inches high, blows a white flower spotted 
with red in May. From France and the Pyrfenfees. Propagated 
by separating the roots. Not particular as to soil, but likes a 
shady situation. vmhrosa. The little common plant called 
London pride, which grows much like the house-leek, but sends 
up slender stalks a foot hjgli, with abundance of # pretty little 
flowers at the summits. Quite hardy, and perennial. Propagate 
by patting the roots in spring or autumn, and plant in almost any 
soil. This plant is fit lor any borders or any rock-work. 

565. SCABIOUS, sweet .— Lat. Scabiosa atropurpurea. A 
hardy biennial plant, originally from Iiulyi. About two feet high, 
blows, in August and September, a deep violet-coloured flower. 

- Scabious, deviVs-bit. —Lat. S. succisa. A hardy native 

perennial plant, which blows fiom August to September. Pro-; 
pagated by seed sown in any border. Varieties, det^t purple, 
flesh-coloured, and white. • 

566. SCORZENEJTA, tangier.' —Lat. S. tangitana. A laiger 
and higher plant, with glaucusfleaf; but flower very much resem¬ 
bling our common dandelion, or rather marigold. Annual*hardy, 
likes a moderately dry«6oil. Sow' with othPr annuals. 

567. SlDA, broad-leaved. —Lat. S.abutilon. An annugl sjove 
plant from Ind^i. Four feet high, and Ijlows .* jeftow flower ji< 
June, July, and August. Propagated by seed sowVd in a hot-bed, 
and afterwards transplanting the .youifg pjants’vfcher^they are to 
remain. 

568. SILPIIIUM, jagged-leaved. —Lat., »S. t lacinialum. ~ A 

hardy perenn|il,*threfe or.Vmr feet high,, originally fiom N<»rth 
America, and blows a yellow flpv^r in July, Aji^ust*, jntd Sep¬ 
tember.- /Silphium^ three-haved.— -Lat. S* trifoliatvm.-' A 
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hardy perennial plant of North America, about eight‘feet high, and 
blows a yellow flower in August and September. Propagated 
by seed sown in the open earth, or by sepaiating the roots in the 
autumn. ‘ 

5 G<J. SISY.il INCH IP M.—Lat. S. iridoides. Blue flower 
with light yellow heart, Reaves resembling the iris. Rather tender 
tuberous plant, blowing iri the border from May to the end of July. 
Pretty in green-house. Propagate by seeds easily, or by parting 
bulbs in autumn. Same soil as for bulbs, ^md an eastern border. 

I 

570. S N A P--1) R A (» O N, common .- T -1 .at. Antirrhinum mnjus. 
A perennial plant, common in uncultivated places, and on walls, 
in England. Blows in June, July, and August, its flowers are 

purple, red, or white.- Snap-dragon, small, —Lat. A. oren- 

tieum. An annual plant, common in Europe, growing about a 
foot and a half high, and blowing a reddish, or w*iiite, flower, with 
spots of yellow, in July. Propagated by seed, sown in a border, 
and the plants afterwards planted, whore they are to remain. Both 
of these are handsome border flowers, but the latter is rather too 
small to make any show. The former, on the contrary, is eery 
showy, very hardy, and remains a long time in flower. Sowed on 
the tops of -old buildings, old walls, or heaps of dry rubbish, it 
thrives almost as well, qnd blows quite as well, as in the best- 
prepared borders. 

t>7 L SNOW-DROP.—Lat. Galanthvs nivalis. A native bul¬ 
bous-rooted plant, which, in January and pebrtvary, blows a while 
flower, and is seven or eight inches high. There is, also, a double 

sort.- Sn6w t -drop, summer. —<Lat. Lencojum eestimim. A 

nafcve plant, which blows a* wdiite flower in the beginning of 
summer. Bulbous, and propagated by offsfets. Likes a mqjst 
soil.— —Snow-flak^. —Lat. Leucojum vernmn. Differs essen¬ 
tially from the Galantlms or Snow-drop, although, they resemble 
one,another. .The Snow-flake does not increase so fast as the 
sppw-drop, and, L therefore scarcer. It does nok flower so soon 
by a month as Jlie snow-drop; but its blossoms are much larger 

and more frUgtadt. * Situation, s north-east bordfcr ; jsoik mixture 

« ° » * , * ' 

of-loam and * bog-earth. Propagate by offsets*. Height seven 
inches. ‘ * 

572. SOAPWORT, bpmmon. —IaA* Safonaria officinalis. A 
hardy peydimial, plant, about Jwp feet high, and very common “in 
England. Blbws/in July, ml or white flowers, and there aie some 
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double. PArpagated by the runners. Likes any soil or situation. 

--Soapwort, basil. —Lat. Saponarin Ochyinaides. Blow> m 

May and June a profusion of small pink flowers, flardy, llnivex 
on rock-work, on walls, or in borders; grows two feet lu£h; is 
propagated by slips or cuttings. 

573. SOLO M() N ’S-SE A L, angular,?— I .at. onvullaritt poly- 
gonatum. A hardy perennial coinmon/n England and many parts 
of Europe, which blows .a whitish flower in May and June, and 
rises to about eighteeb inches high. Propagated by dividing the 
roots in the fall. Not particular as to soil, but it/ikes a shady situ¬ 
ation, and will even succeed under trees.- Sulomon’s-skal, »r 

Lily of the Valley. —Lat. C'onrnllaria majalis. Like the former, it 
will succeed under the* drip of tiees. A native perennial plant, 
with large oblong leaves rising from the root ; sending up a stalk 
eight inches high, which bears fioin six to twelve white pendent 
sweet smelling flowers in May and June. Propagated by dividing 
the roots in the fall. It likes a moist situation; and will grow 
under the drip of high trees and uudeiwood., 

5/4. SOLDAN ELLA, Alpine. — Lat. Soldanclht. A peren¬ 
nial plant from Switzerland, three or four inches high, and blows, 
in March and April, a blue, reddidr, or, sometimes, wbite little 
bell-shaped flower. Piopagated by sepaiating the roots. Likes 
good heath mould, with a fourth part of maiden earth. Should 
be protected from haul frosts. 

573. SPIDER- WOltT, Virginian. —Lat. Vradescitntia Vir- 
(jiniana. Apeienuial plant, originally from Virginia. # It is about 
a foot high, and btbvvs, froyi June till October; *. bluish violet- 
coloured flower. There'are some, also, with white flowers. -It 
flourishes in any soil or sitiyitiou. Propagated by separating the 
roots in March and October. * , . 

37(>. SQL ILL, ^Italian. —Lat. Sc ilia Italian. A hardy bul¬ 
bous-rooted plant, common about the environs- of Nice. It* is" 
about eight or ten inches high, and blows a byte liowertn Mai.ch 
and April. Propagated by Us offsets. * J ■ ,L ““ 
or a mixture <*f light soil and sya sand. 

577. STAR OF BETHLEHEM* yeH<uc.‘ % — Lat. Orvitko- 
ynlum luteum. A bulbous-rooted plUnt, ’common iiiM'inglami, anjl 
blows a yeilow*flo\wer*fih # ^Iarch, an^l ip three bjOpiu inches high? 
•Propagated by separating the offsets in the- autumn.• .Likes rallu-i 
moist eyth and shaded siluatir?li.. — .Star* u*'» Bi?rii i.kiifm , 
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spiked. —Lat. O. Pyrenuiaim. A haidy perennial platit, originally 
from the Pyrenees, one or two fqet high, and blows a yellow flower 
in May and June.— Star of Bethlehem, common. —Lat. O. 
umbeUatum. A hardy perennial plant of England, from- six to 
nine inches hij^h, and blows a white flower in May and June. 
Both sorts propagated bv the offsets, taken from the plants in the 
autumn, and planted directly. 

578. STOCK, ’the Brompton. —Lat,. Cheiranthus coccineus. 
The stock, if not a native of England, is completely naturalized, 
and has been cultivated here with greater success, perhaps, than in 
any other country. There are four distinct sorts that I shall 
mention, because these are all of them most deserving of being 
cultivated in the flower-garden, where they produce show, odour, 
and durability, surpassed by none. The Brompton stock grows to 
about two feet high when flourishing, has long hoary leaves, 
narrow, and rather waved at the edges, and, above the foliage, 
there rises a stalk studded round thickly with scarlet double 
flowers each as large as a small rose, and w hich appear in May 
and June. ' This plant is a biennial, and should therefore be sown t 
in the spring or summer, and treated accordingly ; but as it 
suffers from the frosts of winter, w)ien brought on too forward 
the first summer, it is best not to sow till the middle or latter 
end of June/ Raise the plants in a frame, and keep them 
thinned out, in order that, though not large, when winter comes 
on, they may stilP not be weak. Plant out the young plants in 
the fall, am], if the Winter be very severe, and if you have the means 
of doing it, .cover them with litter during such severity ; as, 
though frosts must be very hard indeed to'kill them, yet a severe 
winter will spoil their blossom-buds end cause ‘them to blow buj 

little, and single,- Stock, Qirfens. —bit. C. incanus. This is 

also a bienpial; grows a!foot or more high, producing white, red, 
or. purple double flowers in May and June; but these come on 
innutliertible' branches which this stock sends outworn its main 
‘ stalk oil each sidd Leaf like the ^former; and it is cultivated 
•.like the lormcy. —c-S^tock, 'ten-ipeek. — Lat. C. annuys (<or qva- 
rcntain, forty-jay); is a* very handsome and sweet little annual 
•plant blowing from M4y to' September or October. It grows 
•irorn twelve to eighteen inches high, wjfrji greyish Coloured leaves, 
branches ou(. c little, and, if from ^ood said, bears double flowers; 
red, .white,* or jjmVple ; equaHo^eilher of the preceding,in odour, 
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and not far surpassed by eitliei in appearance. Sow rally in 
March, or in February, on a hot-bed and under a fame or band- 
glass. Take care to keep the plants thinned out so as not to let 
them get weak, and give plenty of air, especially in the middle of 
the day. Early in April plant them out where they are to blow, 
and let this be in the front part of the Sower-borders ; put in four 
or five plants in a clump, or more, s</ that, when you find their 
flower-buds appearing, you can pull up those plants that are 
showing for single flowers, except one, which you should always' 
leave for seed. The red is by far the most slufwy variety. Sow 
again in May, and the‘plants of this sowing will, when planted 

out, keep up a succession of flowering till 'October.- Stock, 

wall-flower leaned. —Eat. C. Graecus. Also an annual, rising 
to ten or twelve inches high, having leaves unlike all the 
former, of a ^darkish shining green, and being perfectly smooth. 
Blows, in May and June, double or single flowers, white, red, or 
violet. To be treated like the len-iveek stock. All these plants 
bear their seed on plants that blow single .floweA, and, to make 
suie of saving seed that shall produce double flovners, the seed 
plant should stand amidst those that are blowing double. The 
double-flowering ones show themselves very early ; their buds are 
much larger and rounder than the single, and appear to be burst¬ 
ing when the single have no such'appearauce.— Stock, the 
Indian. —Lat. C. maritimns. A very pretty little annual. Grows 
about eight inches high, and blows, in June and Jnly, a very 
small but very showy little lilac, red, or white flower. # This plant is 
of itself so small that it should stand in thick Udjts, or thickly in 
a line; and, when 4he‘flowers.are going off, the tops of -the 
plants may be cut off with^a pair of shears, and will then sprout 
out again and blow afresh. T*he best way, however, is,to sow for 
a succession ; bcgjpning by a sowing inJMaichy then sow again in 
April, May, and June, in the places where the plants are to stall'd 
and blow. A pretty little flower. 

579. STRAWBERRY-MATE,* sMei-branched. — IsaT. 
Blitwtn virgatum. An annual plant of ^raiice and the greatrfl 
part of Europe, which grows one *or 'two‘feel,high, and bltiws 
from May to August. When'cmcef raised in a soil Vlntt it likes.*it 
sows itself wifliouWfurllver trouble. _ ... 

. 580. Sf?N-FLOWfeR.—.Lat. Helienllos nniltiflora. A hardy 
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perennial plant, oiiginally from North America, abeftit four feet 
high, and blows a yellow flower ip J uly and August. Propagated 
by seed sowed in a border in July, and the young plants planted, 
when they are fit, in the places where they are to remain; also by 

separating the roots in the autumn or spring.- Sun-flowf,r, 

annual. —Lat. //. annmts t An annual, which came originally 
fiom Peru ; grows from foip- to six feet high, having the coarsest 
stem, leaf, and fioever of any cultivated plant. The flower is 
yellow, and appears ii'i July and August. _ Is sometimes double, 
and is from six inches to a foot in diameter; bears abundance of 
oily seed, which is much liked by poultry of every sort. Propa¬ 
gated by its seed, sowed early in the spring, and the plants when 
in their sixth leaf removed to where they are to blow. Fit lor 
nothing but veiy extensive shrubberies. When seen from a dis¬ 
tance, the sight may endure it. < 

381. SWALLOW-WOHT, jhvh-colonretl. —Lat. Asrlepias 
incarnata. A hardy perennial. Woody thick blanches, growing 
from tinee to four fept high, and blowing, in July and August, 
bunches of flesh-coloured flowers at their extremities. Piopagate 
by dividing the toots in autumn. 

382. S\V EET-W1LLJAM.—Lat. Diant It iis bar but a.s' . This 
plant is too well known to need any particular description ; it is 
biennial or triennial, but is usually grown as a biennial, the seed 
being .sown one year to blow the next. It is one of the most orna¬ 
mental plants of the garden, an oblong bed of swe^-williams being, 
to iny eye, the most Ivautilul thing that one can behold of the 
flower kind. Tire varieties of colour are without end, and the 
stiff stalk of the plant holds tlijem up to view in so complete a 
manner that there is nothing left to w^sh for in this plant. The 
seed should be sown in an open lied in the spring and in rows, 
which should be kept hoerl and weeded through the summer. In 
autumn plant them out where they are to blow, and do not put 
the^plants'lnearer' tlnpi within six inches of one another, either in 

. beds ‘or in clumps. I If you* wish to propagate a particular plant, 
J/m must" do it by,striking a cutting from one of the flower- 
stalks ; but this . shwftld be before that stalk has flowered. Let 
lllpre he two joints'to th& cuttingand strike it under a hand¬ 
glass upon a little Ijeat:' f ‘ • * 

383. THISTLE, thnjlobe. — Eclinopstritro. A hardy pereu- < 
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nial of the%outh ot Fiance, growing tlnee or four feet in height, 
ami blows a light blue flower in.August. Piopagated by sowing, 
or by separating the roots. Any soil suits it. 

584. THRIFT.—Lat. Statice Armaria. A native of tli« Alps ; 
the roots are perennial and fibrous; it rises three inches high, or 
more, and spreads very fast. The variety with a bright scarlet 
flower, which comes in May and la/s throughout the month of 
June, should find a place in small holders, b*it it should be regu¬ 
larly parted every year to prevent its spreading too widely. 

585. TIGER-FLOWER.—Lat. Tiyrhliofjmronia. A very 
beautiful bulbous plant from Mexico. Grows fiom one to two 
feet high ; with narrow sword-shaped leaves, and a stalk longer 
than these, which, in thf> month of July, blows many flowers of a 
yellow or scarlet colour beautifully spotted with pm pie. The 
flowers never come out more than one or two at a time, and they 
last but six hours, when they drop, and are, the next day, suc¬ 
ceeded by others. Thisjplaut is not quite hardy ; therefore, the 
best way to cultivate it in the open giound is as y Ait do your supe¬ 
rior hyacinths, taking it up when it leaves decay, and keeping it out 
of JJVouiid and in a dry place till spring, when you replant it in the 
bed or in the border. In jiots, in the green-house, it does very 
well, but not better than in the open air when tieated as above, and 
in a suitable soil; namely, a tine 5ud somewhat light and deep 
garden mould. Propagate by separating the offsets from' the 
mother bulbs, s$i8 treating them as you do tulips. ■ • 

58 (f. TOAD-FLAX, ivy-leaved. —La». Linaria cymbalhria. 
A hardy annual plant, fouyd on old walls; which, hanging over 
the sides of a pot, will blow a paje purple flower during the whole 

of the summer: Propagated by seed. -Toad-Flax, biach- 

Jhymred. —Lat. Antirrhinum* triste. Fakes its namp from the 
little gaietv of itfi colour, which, at g distance, is .of a smnbie 
brown. Prettier on close examination, green-house plant, but re¬ 
quires to be f out of doors, excepting in trust, Flow erf almosf -all 
the summer, and is propagated* bv eultinsss, a5it never l ipeifs seed 
with *s. # 

587. TOBACCO.—L*it. Nicstufha Tubdfum. This is a 
tender annual plant, and thei'efore*requires .to beVrovved carlyfin 
spring (begiufling iit’M^ch) in a. hot pied.*- .SW hi broad-moutlft-d 
• pots, and, as the seeds arp remarkably small, riper over vei v 
slightly # indeed, anil, when ypu give winter, tnki? *-jre "that the pots 
are so shaded from mid-day sun as for the earth pot to In; baked 
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over the sprouting seeds, for this infallibly kills them. • When the 
plants have five or six leaves, and, if the weather be fine, they 
should be put out, and the roots sunk deep enough in the ground 
to allow of their being firmly fastened there. A shady time-is the 
best for this work ; or, if the weather be hot and dry, the plants 
should be covered'in the snpniest part of the day, so as to keep the 
rays of the sun from broiling them up. A little covering at nights 
will also be expedient, as a sharp frost would destroy them all in 
'one night. The plant* grows from five to eight feel high, ac¬ 
cording as the soikis deep and rich. It likes a moist soil, but, by 
means of manure, may be made very fine' in a shallow and dry 
one. The leaf is very large, and the flower, though small in 
proportion to the size t)f the plant, is a very pretty crimson, and 
makes a good show. So tall a plant should, of course, be placed 
in such a situation as not to hide smaller plants.,—There is a 
yellow sort, not so tall, nor so handsome, but worth a place in the 
back of large borders, or in the front of shrubberies. 

.588. TUBEROSE, common. —Lat. Polyanthes tnbcrosa A 
green-house perennial plant, about tinee feet high, and a native of 
the East Indies. Blows a white flower in August and September, 
and has a veiy powerful scent. Propagated by the offsets, which 
ate separated from the principal root every year, as it blows, gene¬ 
rally, but once. The offsets should be planted in a hot-bed, and they 
blow iu about two years. Likes substantial, though light, earth. 
The bulbs of this plant are imported annually, b^the florists and 
seedsmen, from Italy, at, are those of the Amaryllis from Guernsey ; 
and it is better to buy these and only jbrce them into flower by 
means of the stove, or hot-bed to .begin with, tuid then the green¬ 
house, than to attempt to propagate thrill from offsets, which aie 
long iu coijiing to perfection. * 

58S*. TULIP.—"Lat. Tfrlipa sylrestris. This.is the native tulip, 
but is so completely eclipsed by the eastern plant of the same name 
that'il is sC!trce'ly>knop’ii, though one variety, the double yellow, 
is' a-nfost desirable ^border tlovver, producing handsome large and 
vtry double flowers ,ui t Mav. «It is. multiplied by parting its off- 
sets*every year froth lilit mo'thee bulb, and likes a lightish soil.— 
TfjLitythe float's.—Lat. Tulipa G'esnariana. —From the Levant. 
A* hardy bulb thaj .has-' occtf pjed the attrition of “florists mote 
than any other.plant.' Theie are early-blowing and late-blowing 
varieties, the‘ibriji<r appearing jn ’Apijl, and tlie latter in fyjay and 
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June ; and,as to* colours, they match tile rainbow. I will mention 
the names of two or three of the early and the double varieties. 
Early blowers, Due van Thol ,* Clarimond, Due ran Orange. 
Double, Marriage de ma Fille, double, red, double yellow. Of 
single late-blowers there are upwards of six hundred named 
varieties, so 1 give none of these. For .borders, "they are sold by 
the floiists at five shillings the hnndiy!. All are propagated in 
the same way : by offsets or by seed ; but .most commonly by 
offsets, because to do it by seed is expensive an I most ledious, as» 
the seedling plants do* not come into flowering till the fifth or 
sixth year. By offsets' When you take out your old bulbs to 
plant, break off the largest offsets front the skies, and plant them 
at two or three inches apart in a bed of sandy loam with a sub¬ 
stratum of rotted cow-dung at about eight inches beneath the 
suiface. Let.the bed be raised a few'inches above the adjoining 
ground and rounded so as to turn off rains, and have it hooped 
over so that, in severe frosts or long-continued rains, you may 
throw over a covering to^uard against either. By seed: Proeme 
the seed from those plants that have the tallest and stiaightest 
‘ stems, the flowers the most even, the most clear in the cup, and 
of the purest colours: and let the seed remain on the plant till 
the pod in which it is contained becomes of a brown colour, and 
begins to burst. Sow and manage irt the manner,directed for the 
Hyacinth, which see. For bulbs that are already blowdls, most 
florists choose square beds, in which they plant them, iu rows at 
seven inches asunder ; the beds being lirst,prepared in this way : 
they are marked out according as the dimensions are determined 
on ; then the earth, is digged out completely to the depth. of 
twenty inches ot more ; a.layer, ten inches thick, of good fresh 
earth from a rather sarfdy pasture is put in, and upon it a thin 
coat of well-rotted .cow-dung ; on that, *anothcw*layer of the4resh 
pasture mould is laid in, to about four inches above the surface of 
the ground, in the middle, and sloping down at jho sides, where 
also it shoitld be a little 'higher th»i the' "adjacent ground*, to, 
widely it wilfrsettle. It is left so foj ten days^mUhen.abouf th# 
end of October, being intersected J>y»lineii ^cross' and along in 
such way as for every intersection .to be seven iifrbes fr^ftn’the 
neighbouring«onej, diojps about fouf inches* deep are made at 
, every one W these, a lijtfc drift sand -deposited in .each hole, and 
the bulbs are put .in and cflv&ed over cajeiqjlv. *Beds of this* 
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kind are generally hooped‘over, so as to admit of covering during 
the winter ; hut some have a high frame to cover them, so high 
as to admit of one’s walking under; and these are covered with 
cam ass awnings and are intended to keep off the fierce rays of 
the sun while the plants are in blossom. When planted in the 
flower-border, ti’ilips should bo put in clusters of from six to 
twelve, and the bulbs not nearer to one another than six or seven 
inches. They should be planted, in very light soils, at six inches 
• beneath the surface; ar.id, in heavy soils, at four inches beneath 
the surface, and should have a little sand ‘put into the holes that 
they are planted m. Lightish pasture-ground is most suitable 
to them, and the manure for them is always rotted cow-dung. 
When the leaves begin to turn brown, an<i the upper part of the 
flower stem also begins to turn, take up the bulbs and place them 
in a dry but airy situation, where they will remain Jill September 
or October, when you separate their offsets from them and replant 
both offsets and mother bulbs in their respective beds. I must 
attain observe that, in the flower borders, they look best in clus¬ 
ters ; the early ones particularly are ornamental in this way, being 
very short in the flower-stalk and blending well with the yellow 
and blue crocuses. 

59<). VALERIAN, blue-flowered' Greek. —Lat. Polcmonium 
rcrrnleum. Is a hardy perelinial plant, common in many parts of 
England, blowing in May, June and July, a bright blue, or a white, 
flower. Propagated by seed or by separating the roots. Any soil 
suits it, but not a shady situation. About two or three feet high.— 
Valer'i/cn, red t .~ —Lat. Valeriana rubra. A perennial plant of 
the. south of France, three or four feet high, and blows a red 
flovyer'from June to October. There^are other.sorts with white, 
pink and lilac flowers. They come handsomest in a light, warm * 
and >«ich soil, anti, are ptopagated by sowing the seed, and by 
dividing the roots. When once obtained they sow themselves. 

.591. VENUS’S LOOKING- GLASS.—Lat. Campanula 
j/aridum. A little annual,"growing eight or ten inches high, and, 
ini May and July, blowing many very* pretty small wfyite or^iolet- 
colpnrcd flowers. Spw easly pi the spring, and in tl»e place where 
it'ifi to^remaitfe • • , , - 

*>o92. VERBENA,/v/ eepijfp. —Lat. V. $ atnqedrifolia mendoza. 
A trailing and most contemptible plant tt^l^ok upon until its b'os- , 
‘sums begin t‘.o appear, which tlAV do early jn June, and which 
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consists of a,smalt tuft of the most brilliant scarlet flowers that 
can be conceived. It shonld be slightly protected during winter ; 
and under a slight covering of straw or litter it wilt die down and 
then' come up again in spring. Propagate by cuttings or layers, 
any piece having a joint vvill strike freely. A beautiful plant for 
rock-work, and blows all the summer loyg. 

593. VERNON 1 loitg-learcd.—j(sit. V. norrhoracensis. A 

perennial plant from North America, three or foyr feet in height, and 
blows a blue, or light purple, flower, from September till Novem- • 
ber.— Vernonia, tali' —Lat. Vernonia prealta, A hardy peren¬ 
nial plant from North Atnerica, live or six feet frigh, and blows a 
purple flower from September till November: These plants arc 
very ornamental in shrubberies, as they blow' when all other 

"things have done. Propagated by separating their loots: also by 
seed, sown in # the open earth, lake a rich loamy soil.- Ver¬ 

vain, cluster-flowered. —Lat. Verbena multifiia. A hardy bien¬ 
nial plant from Buenos Ayres. Blows a deep purple flower from 

.July till October.- Vervain, rose. —Lat. 1 7 or ben a mddetia. 

A biennial frame plant from North America. About six inches 
higfa* and blows a red flower fiom June till August. Propagated 
by seed or by dividing the roots. Will do in any soil. - - 

594. V ETCH, bitter spring. —Lat. Orobus rerrivs. A perennial 
plant common in France and other patts of Europe, about a foot 
high, and blows in March and April. Propagated by seed Sown in 
the open earth, as .-.0011 as it is ripe. When the roots’ are strong 
enough, plant tffem where they are to grow* It is sometimes ne¬ 
cessary to let them wait till the spring or the fioljowing’afutumn 
before they are removed. •Lilves any soil.— Vetch-milk (< 'rood's 
rue-leaned). —Lat,. Astragalus galegifornm. A perennial*pfemt 

‘originally from Siberia. * Its height four feet, blows, in July and 
August, yellow flowers. It is multiplied by seed»sowcd in a b«f of 
light earth Much is exposed to the south-east. .When the yoyng 
plants aie five or six inches high, plant them vvher^: they* are des-v. 
tined to gi ovf. 

5<)j 4 VIOLET.—Lat. Vfbla odordta. A.hafdy perennial pfanjy 
common in England and most parts of £u»ope,,^id'blcrtvs a deep blue 
flower in Maich and April. Varieties white, and tpse-cololin?d>; 
double blue, \vfcite, # a»d yise-^oloured ^thej'. all 'like a moist ai.d 
^shady situalifm, and the*Single varieties yie easily,propagated by 
seed .sowed in a shady place a* qpon as it ig eipe/that is, about ' 
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the beginning of August; they do not come up till t spring, and 
when of a pretty good size, the young plants should be transplanted 
into a shady bed there to re in ah 1 until autumn, when you may 
plant {hem where they are to remain. The double sort begr a no 
seed, therefore is propagated only by dividing the roots, which is 
the easiest and, perhaps, Jrest way of propagating either. Do this 
as soon as the plant has dd{ie flowering, keep it moist till it have 
taken root; water,if the weather be very dry; and do not part 
. the roots more than once in three years, a's the tufts must be pretty 
thick to flower \ve|l.—V iolet, the dogs-toffth. —Lat. Erythronium 
dens cams. A ptlrple pendulous flower with leaves spotted with 
brown on the upper side. Blows in the beginning of April. May 
be transplanted any time between June and September. Roots 
should not be kept out of the ground loug, for they are apt to ~ 
rot. Plant in patches, ten or a dozen roots near to one another, 
as they look best s<^ Perennial, four inches high. 

59<>. WAJ.Ll’l X> vV PR.—Lat. Cheiranthvs cheiri. A biennial 
plant of the south of Europe. Glows fiom one to two feet high, 
and blows a/me yellow' flower from April till June. Propagated 
by seed, sowed in a hot-bed ot moderate heat, or in beds opt of 
.d<*c.B March. When they are four or five inches high, they 
are planted where they are to remain.' They want little watering, 
and a soil rather dry than, moist. The double ones are pro¬ 
pagated by cuttings planted in good earth and rather shaded. This 
plspit is called hardy, but in very severe frosts it should have pro¬ 
tection, or it blows late and sparingly, and not so'double as other¬ 
wise it.wQulti. It may be made the hardier by being sowed in 
poor ground, which causes the plant to Ije less succulent and con¬ 
sequently less susceptible of frost. It grow's well on old walls, or 
any walls, indeed ; or on rubbish of any kind, and makes a pretty * 
shog,wherever it ^s found* 

.597. WILLO W-H ERft, the rose bay. —Lat. 'Epilobitam angusti- 
foliurn. Amative perennial plant, owing its vulgar name to the 
resemblance of its Jdaf to that of (he common willovf. It grows 
fhree or four feet High, sends up innrfmerable branches, which are 
decked thinly.all - tfte.<vay,up f by narrow pointed leaves', and, to- 
\\ards- the topg of t}iese bsancljes,, it bears a peach-blossom flower 
it July and August..Mt is ’-’troublesome thizg^i i a/lower border, 
on account of th&gteat quantity of stem^riiat rt sendsVip from its 
‘very wide-sjpLadi^g joo:, and, oij tkis account (as well as on. ac- 
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count of its height not suiting a border),* it Is not cultivated in it, 
but is generally amongst the front rowslof the shrubbery. The 
soil that it likes best is a moist one* but if does not refuse a pretty 
dry one. There is a white variety ; both propagated by dividing 
the roots in the fall. 

WOOD-SORREL, violet-coloured .—^Lat. Oxdlis riolacea. A 
perennial bulb originally from North America, and blows a violet- 
coloured flower in May and June, it grows thr^e or four inches 
high, likes a light soil, anil is propagated by. parting the offsets, 
or by seed, which shoulcf be managed like the t^jip, only that it 
requires less pains. 


WORM-GRASS, Maryland. —Lat. Spiyelia Marilandica. A 
handsome crimson flower,blowing in June aqd .July. Native-of 
Maryland. It is difficult to propagate, which must be done by 
parting its roots ^ and though sufficiently hardy to bear an ordinary 
winter, it is difficult to keep. It grows n foot high. 

XERANTMEMIJM, annual or immortal herb. —Lat. X. an- 
nnum. A plant from the south of Europe. ^Abotft a foot high, 
and blows, in July and August, a purplish flower. Propagate from 
^eqfjLeowed in the open ground where it is to grow. W he ti it is 
in a warm situation it propagates itself. "J" "" " ~ 

ZINNIA.—Lat. Z. multiflora. An annual plant oiigiplly from 
North America. Sends up many flovvef stalks about a foot and a 
half high, and, at the end of each, bears a brownish rQj^flowtr/ in 
the months of Julv, August, and September. Prepared, by sown* 
ing the seed in A {n il where the plants are to blow, or in February 
in a hot-bed, to be planted out in April; not particular as to* soil 
or situation ; will do w^ll iu rock-work, and makes, a pretty show: 
in the border. , ' * , 

„ * ZIZIPHORA, oifyl-lemcd. —«Lat. Z. capitatum. A hardy an¬ 
nual plant from Syria^ about six inches high, and {flows a purplish 
flower in Jtfhe and July.—Z. spear-leaved.— L$t. Z. tenuior. 
A hardy annual plant from the Levant, about a fjot* high* ana 
blows in June^md July. Bdth are propaggte3*by seed sown «ijf 
the autumn nr in the ennui? wHhre thev 5re to cenlhin. 



A CALENDAR 

Of Work to 6e performed in each Month of the Year. 


JANUARY. 

Kitchen -Garden. —In our variable climate, wba^is to be done this 
month depends much on the state of the weather ; but, if it is not 
deep snow, there is always something to be done advantageously. 
Even deep , srtow gives time for cleaning, thrashing, and sorting of 
seeds, preparing stakes and pea-sticks, tying mats, sorting bulbs, and 
many similar sorts of employment. Dry frost makes an opportunity of 
•’iiinnurintg land with ease and neatness, and also of pruning gooseberries, 
currants, and'other hardy shrubs, and* of clearing away dead trees and 
bushes, ar.d thinning others. If the weather is mild and open, a few 
seeds may.be sown, but not in great quantities ; in general, land is now 
troublesome to work ; fresh digged, or forked (if it has been ridge- 
Jrenched), works best. Sow, for early use, radislips and carrots on a 
warni sunry border; peas, beans, round spinage, parsley; small salad 
in .frame?-, old fnint roots on heat undpr glass will soon give a supply of 
‘green mint. ‘Pot over and cover seacal6, and rhubarb ; where a suc¬ 
cession is required, some may be forged on heat,«some with dry litter, 
ashes, or even vyith light mould. Remember that the blanphing of sea- 
fkie depends on the excision of the light and ay*, either of which spoils 
,it. Attend to lettuces and cauliflowers in frames, endifre in frames or 
'under hwopS ;,in mild weatherj if dry, let them have as much air as pos¬ 
sible ; in hard frast, cpver well. A few onions for eating green should 
how be. sown, edver with dry litter (ill they are up. Mushroom beds 
„must be melt-taAijilly protected from wet and frosf, coVer*wdl with 
<drj^ litter; jnalsor canyass covering' is indispensably necessary, over 
the'litter, toketeji.h Qrnj £.Id throWofF the syet. Turn dunghills and 
compost heaps, v^ say it At.oftce for d^wboft year.^estroy vermin 
wherever^ywu cap find them. 
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Fruit Garden. —Cut and nail in vines, bears, cnerries, and plums 
against walls and fences; apricots aid peaoies are more safely left till 
next month, or rather till the buds begin to swell. Thin standard and 
dwaf$vfrees of decajed and superfluous wood. Plant fruit tribes, if 
favourable weather; prune gooseberries and currants and other fruit 
shrubs ; prepare and plant cuttings of the tyro former, and suckers of 
the latter, to plant in a nursery; take off the shoot buds of the goose¬ 
berries and currants as far as they arc to be planted in the ground, 
so doing prevents the stems of the future bushes from being always 
pestered with suckers j it'will not prevent the cutting from striking. 

Flower Garden and SiAcbbery. —In this littl^Aan be done this 
month, except planting hardy roots and bulbs, and protecting by cover¬ 
ing those planted in autumn : plant deciduous trees and shrubs. Sow 
sweet-peas to succeed those sown in November ;*roll, poll, and sweep 
grass walks, verges, and lawns; keep them clear from leaves and rub- 
Jrish; root out dandelions and docks, if there. Plant box edgings. 

Forcing Ground. —Attend to articles sown on heat in December. 
If you want them early, you may now force radishes on slight heat 
under frames, asparagus, potatoes, French bea»s, rhubarb, seacale, 
strawberries in pots. Where you have the convenience of a green- 
lioecr.'-many things may be forwarded in this way. Cucurjrijersand 
melons now require particular attention, to keep up the he:|t equaily - 
by linings and coverings. Sow for next month. 

Green-House. —Pick off decayed leaves, water sparingly, give air 
freely in mild dry days; light fires, not to promote trmyXh. bt|( to 
keep out frost, and to dry up damps. £over potted stops' and othwr 
plants in frames duling hard frost. 

FEBRUARY. 

% 

.Kitchen GARDEN. i -^Vhutever was mentioned as proper to be donfe 
"last month, and was not performed,*may be done this, wither meowing, 
planting or pruning: if«your land is light and Sry, yoif may sow oniSns 
for a main crop towards the close of the month, but On cold and heav# 
soils it is better to wait to the middle of March; eyth npceldfy^ifyo» 
have any left unearthed. Plant' beans for a Tull croff about the midflle * 
of the mgnth. gow peas in succession a$ they ara Hkely Jto be-wanted,, 
radishes under stjgw covering, coss lcttuge son tioa^, tcPTfhnsplant ; or 
light rich soils lettuces maw be sown broadcast, or drilled 4they wjp, if* 
they escape slug%and^tkfrjrenjyfi, be neanjm?|oi>w3rd as those now* 
sown on heatfthe frost will ^eldom injft*e thpm>CTf i ypu have good 
strong plants of the coss let^uce^ wkic^, sown in^pegobgr, iif $e frames. 
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have stood the winter, and J.he weather be mild and the plants in a grow¬ 
ing state, transplant them| on a sunny spot of rich light soil; do not 
be afraid of winds and frosts. Sow savoys for early planting, leeks, 
cabbages if wanted, spinage,,parsnips, parsley, carrots, Dutch /.afnips 
under litter, cauliflowers on heat. Many of these sowings must 
depend on the nature of J»ur soil and the weather. Plant cabbages, 
garlick, rocambole, onions for seed, shalots, chives, horseradish-crowns. 
Get what hoeing y/>u can done in dry days; get as close in with your 
work as you can ; and prepare for the busy month of March. 

Fruit Garden .—Continue, and conclude* if you can, the business of 
last month; prufi" and nail in peaches, afUricots, figs, nectarines ; lay 
vines (in pots is the best way), sow haws, pips, and fruit kernels ; many 
kinds of which may not only be much forwarded, but secured, if sown 
under glass, from the birds and vermin: in their infant state many 
these things are very tender. Plant fruit-trees, shrubs, and bushes; 
crab, apple, pear, and other stocks for next year’s grafting: if favour¬ 
able weather, grafting may be begun at the close of the month; col¬ 
lect and prepare scions for grafting. , 

Flower GAR»EN.»-Towards the end, if open weather, transplant 
pinks, carifations, and other hardy flowers, part the roots of southern¬ 
wood, sweet-williams, candytuft, campanula, &c., if not done^r' *he* 
’autumn j make and repair box and thrift edgings. Get your straw¬ 
berries, gfcrss lawns and verges and gravel walks, into order. 

Forcin* Ground. —AtteSid to your cucumbers and melons, and to 
all ^ifher Matters, in this department. Sow cucumbers and melons to 
f/ot and .rrdjjd out in March ; many articles may now be forced with 
less difficulty than in^the former month, as, kidney Cleans, strawberries, 
rhubarb; Aess heat and less covering will be required, unless the 
weather.'S particularly severe. 

Green-House. —Give air freely, when tl!e weather admits of so 
doing, no more fire-beat than is necessary to lfsep out frost and dispel 
damp; ether management as last month ; shorten and head straggling 
growing plants. * 

MARCH. 

# 

Kitcmen (,1ahd|n.— Soir'iytichokes, Windsor bear^, cauliflowers to 
come in the"Kb'£uqjB ; celery, capsicums, love-apples, riSarjorum and 
1)as\’, on ges'tle heat; lettuces, mangold, blue, Prussian, and other peas 
in succession; principal) croy, s Vut do jiot sow them till 

the ground lyfifkVwe’ll and "fine ; parley, radishes, kprage, savoys, 
small salting y* sjicerssion as jvatfted ; afparagus in seed beds, beels. 
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salsafy, scorzenera, skirrets, fennel, cabbagls, red and white, turnips, 
nasturtiums, early purple brocoli, thyme, *d all sorts of herbs that 
are raised from seed, Brussels-sprouts, parsnips, round spinage, leeks, 
carrolb-for a main crop, chervil, corianc^rl French beans at the*close 
of the month in a warm soil; plant out cauliflowers, hops in clumps for 
their tops, small onions last year's sowing, for early heading, old 
onions for seed, lettuces, perennial herbs by slips or parting the roots, 
asparagus, artichokes from suckers, potatoes for a n^a'in crop, cabbages, 
white and red, Jerusalem artichokes, chives, potfito-onions, &c. 

Fruit Garden. —Head'down old trees and shruta, plant out trees 
and shrubs, continue and JtUklt pruning if you eanl* plant out stocks 
for next year’s grafting and budding, if not donejin-autumn, (this is 
the principal month for grafting most sorts of trees,) plant gooseberries, 
fflrrants, raspberries, protect blossoms of fruit-trcps when in blossom, 
dig fruit-tree borders. 

Flower Garden. —Sotv adonis, alyssum, prince’s feather, snap¬ 
dragon, yellow balsam, candy-tuft, catchfly, convolvulus minor, devil- 
in-a-bush, hawkweed, Indiana pink, larkspurs, lavatera, linaria. mig¬ 
nonette, moonwort, nasturtiums, nigella, palma christi, pansey, 
,sweet pea, persicaria, scabious, sun-flowers, strawberry-spin age, ten- 
Wtvu-stocks, sweet sultan, venus naval-wort. On hot-bed, aap convo l- 
vulus major, amaranthus, tricolor and globe, balsam, chinas 
hollyhock, chrysanthemums, jacobea (French groundsel),/ten-week- 
stocks, zinnia, marvel-of-Peru, plantautiftnnal bulbs, sjiclilasthe tiger 
flower, dahlias, anemones, and ranunculuses if anj^n^let pta^fted, 
may muke a late blossom. Hardy kinds'of potted plants^Vat haye boon 
sheltered should b^now gradually inured to th^open ain dress auri¬ 
culas, carnations, protect best tulips and hyacinths, ]rlantv>fFse|g, and 
part fibrous-rooted plants, tajtelip and plant layers of carnutVps, pfciks, 
seedlings of the same and other thirtgs and plant them, plant,box, 
thrift, and daisies foq^dgipgs.* J^any of even the more hardy kirifls 
of plants will be much advanced if sown gn a little heat, and care¬ 
fully hardened to the^jpen air before put ou* Lay°turf, put and^cep 
gravel-walks in good order, also grass-plats and*edgings, roll, pqW, 
and sweep, k^p the shrubbery clean, remove allditte^ hnisfi jftanti^j' 
shrubs. 

Foito»nc # Gr(*und.— 'This is a good time to begit^to fojce viwes, ifyotj* 
you have a graptry, the sort will so matgriSlly as^st^WG. Cueumbars 
and melons, in fruit, and^ieginningdo sl*ow«fruit, must carefi^ly SU 
tended to: givetair §nif vaitej^/a reiiuirM^litvj^W?beds as the heat 
Reclines: cofer carefully, Jitf| uncover'early - r sowSfof 9 crop for June 
and August; make slight ho' b«ls»Jor Frenofc ljpatyi, afttfcjor raising 
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seedlings of the tender plants you may want, Mushro*om beds may 
be made. l • 

Green-House. —Fire heat will not be necessary now, unless in 
unusually cold or damp wiat^cr, or, when frost is indicated; gjrfe air 
and water more freely. Shift and re-pot those plants that require it. 
Propagate by cuttings, shps, layers, and parting the roots, grafting, 
budding, and inarching. Sow geranium and balm-of-Gilead seeds, 
&c., on slight hea^. Pot out in small pots, when (it, the balsams, 
amaranthuses, cockscombs, sensitives, and other tender annuals, on 
slight heat under,glass; they will, the best bf them, hare to take their 
station in the greeV house, when the present possessors, the geraniums, 
myrtles, &c., are tinned out.—See Flower Garden , March. 

APRIL. ’ 

Kitchen Garden. —Beans may still be sown, pefas, kidney beans, 

scarlets, beets, brocoli, purple, white, and brimstone, late and early of 

all sorts: the cape about the third week, f the sprouting the first week j 

savoys, cabbages, green calc, brown cale, Lapland ditto, and sea cale, 

it is best to* sow this last in drills where it is to remain, as it trans- 
* # 
plants with great difficulty and never well, on account of the britsi^^ss 

"Hi the ro^ts ; sow it in drills about eighteen inches apart, from row to 

row. Continue sowing in general what was directed last month if 

wanted, anil nqt then sownf-or the seed or plants destroyed or failed. 

Kidney-be^ns for full crop at the end of the month if dry, also scarlet- 

r^aners, herWr'onions to pull young. Leeks, turnips, spinage, caraway, 

basil and mafjorum on heat. Plant potatoes, slips (ff thyme, lavender, 

sage,«r.osem|.ry, rue, tansey,balm, hyssop, tarragon, wormwood, sorrel, 

savdry, lj/ pafting of the roots j mirA , by cutting the young sprigs 

abou/ an inch in'the ground, withsa portion of tile roots. Plant lettuces, 

cdlcry for early use, cauliflowers, cabbages, if retired, leeks, turnips 

transplant onion* prick out the capsicums sown last month oh gentle 

belt; prick out belery rown in February or .March. ( Hoeing and 

weeding are now required among all the crops planted in autumn, and 

s^ spridg*plahtt'l gijow, weeding and hoeing must be done to promote 

‘growth. Stick pejis. . * . « '* 

Fruii»-Garden.—E inish planting trees and* shrubs apd stocks j bead 
down newly-jlYafiteq irees«an{I stocks ; t finish hedging, ditching, and 
GknKjng, all »blean,up. Soty. -fruit-Atones, kernels, and pips, protect 
Alossoms, rub of^Hjthv'^less antrSfbrerjglft sjioot* of wall-trees in 
time. Attend ( tb' nSrwly-graftctl trees, a^Hkeep the cl*f firm. Sow 
seeds of fojpSt trjes^ 
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Flower-CParden and Shrubbery.—S oil the same as last month, 
sow at the end for succession, the sgme thfigs; but those then sowed 
in a hot-bed, to forward them, may now befcowed in the open ground : 
propagate by layers, slips, and cuttings; strike slips or cuttings of 
China roses on gentle heat; prick out on 'gentle heat tender annuals 
to forward them. Shelter choice auricula^ in pots from wind, rain, 
and sun. This is the best time to plant evergreens ; plant dahlias, cry- 
santhemums, stocks, and other hardy anfluals. Mow grass-plats, &c., 
sweep and roll. • i % 

Forcing Ground. —Keep the grapery to about seventy-five degrees, 
pull off all useless shoo** and top-bearing branches; keep your 
cucumbers and melons in free growth, less artjiqial heat, air and 
water more freely. If the plants droop at hot sui,.shade for an hour 
*>r two, make beds for Succession as required*; isow cucumbers for 
planting under hand-glasses in May; gourds, apiaslies, pumpkins. 
Keep the hardie* things that are forced, such as potatoes, French beans, 
&c., duly watered ; give air by taking the glasses off, cover at night. 

Gref.n-Housk.—F ire heat will not now be wafited, unless to expel 
damp and sharp frost; air and water more freely.^ Shiftand re-pot tliose 
plants which need it. Propagate by the rules laid down foslast month. 

; «*cts appear, fumigate them, strike heaths, sow and graft camellias; 
prune and tie where wanted. 

MAY. 


Kitchen Garden. —Sow kidney-beans, brocotkjjly Spring/ use, 
cape for autumm cauliflowers for December; IndianTcOnt, efftts, 
cucumbers under nand-glasses, and in the ope# ground,Yfor picklirtg. 
Onions to plant out next ye^r as bulbs; radishes,* spitmge,’^lsafy, 
skirrets, squash, nasturtiums, herbs w endive (not much), tifrnips, cab¬ 


bages, savoys, letmest, coleworts, prick out and plant celery, leftu^es, 
capsicums, basil, mfrjormn and Ether annual herbs, love-apples ; slip 
sage, this is proverbially the best time of th»yearfor1ts strikmg. JjJjtnt 
radishes for Seed, spring-sown cabbages, finish planting of potatoes; sticl^ 
peas, move cucumbers and squashes put out last month, top beijns w 4 em 
in blossom; toe and thin out tlje crops^>f onfcps,Carrots, lettu^eg, 
parsnips, and other spring crop*: hoeanAeartfi up jleas,beans, potatoes,.' 
keep toe <ioe well moving, and destroy weeds jsvmQyher* Tie up 
lettuces and cabbages to heart in, arid tilandfrfor u^e. Mark^he 
slpmm of best cabbagej'itfflen cu£ & pu^gut for ietWg vflien the*tum£s 
have sproujgd abovt tw^imrires, take. tbeShipjWr,;! Jay them in 
heels at a foot apart, aij^f runout three feet from row t* jow. 
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Fhuit Garden.—L ook o your grafts, and take off of loosen the 
bandages as wanted, disbu^ or take off with your finger and thumb the 
foreright and superfluous y. ung shoots of wall-trees : thin the fruit set 
on the apricots, peaches, aj)d # nectarines; nail in the vines as soon as 
possible. Caterpillars will mw be hatching. Water new-planted trees if 
necessary, keep young stacks and seedlings clear in the nursery; if 
troubled with insects, water or rather pelt wall-trees with strong lime 
or tobacco water, or fumigate them with a bellows. Look over newly- 
. budded and grafted trees, and rub off all the shoots that arise from the 
stock, below the bud of the graft. Water strawberries. 

Flower Garden*.—W eed, hoe, and set ouft, to their proper distances, 
seedlings just coroeXip ; at about the middle or end of the month sow 
again, for successio i, larkspurs, mignonette, ten-week and wallflower¬ 
leaved stock, minor'jCftnvolvulus, Virginia stock, propagate by slips,** 
cuttings, and layers,double wallflowers, pinks, sweet-williams, rockets, 
scarlet lychnis, &c.; thin seedlings soon to prevent tlfeir being drawn 
up spindling; pot out tender annuals, freely give air to plants in the 
frames as the weather permits. Shift and, tie potted plants that need 
it; keep all clea'n, rerpove auriculas in pots to a north-east aspect: 
take up bulbous and tuberous roots as their leaves decay. Keep the 
gravel-walks and grass in neat trim. 

——Ground.—C ontinue the grapery at the same heat; as the 
fruit swells;* thin the berries of the bunches with scissors: water the 
vines with dltainings of a dung-hill. Less beat and covering will now 
be required for cucumbers and melons, and more air and water re¬ 
quired ; ridgeySYit cucumbers under hand-glasses : water mushroom 
beds, if dry. f p 

GrtE^N-IItfjsE.—Air and water abundantly; towards the middle of 
the nsonth/reirtove the more hardy plants out into their summer 
stations, let the rest follow as ocausion offers ,■ Very tender ones may 
still remain. Shift and propagate as before, brih{£ In tender annuals 
from the frames. 1 


JUNE. 

, • Jure hen Garden* —Saw kidney-beans, pumpkins, tomattos, cole- 
P’oris for a supply of young winter greens: under the nam? of planfs they 
are, sold nearly a&tbeye-fr rownd,in the London vegelabl^markets. Cu¬ 
cumbers for pickling,, this isiind&ed th® safest upd perhaps the best time 
for sowing this artirfy, '^t.i^ssd tender (Srat it pah ibut seldom stand the 
natural air in this tlngtate till tbit nionth/ifcuBy of the Loffdon market 
,gardeners’sojjv<from two to twenty qcrcs j j hei^ method is to sow ft in 
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shallowdrilfs aboutsix or eightfeet apart, dropping the seeds about three 
or four inches apart in the drills, which are lightly watered if the ground 
is dry, if the ground is hot, the seeds vegetate and come up in a few 
days j after they get a rough leaf,. they aijp (tinned by hoeing then! out to 
a foot or fifteen inches apart, and earthedVith a hoe as they grow, and 
soon cover the ground; excellent crops ar? sometimes had from those 
sown even late in June, while those of May have been stunted and can¬ 
kered : they seldom succeed by transplanting tQ t the open air. Sow 
black Spanish radishes for autumn and wintir use, other radishes if' 
wanted, endive, principarsowing late in the month. Lettuces, the hardy 
cosses are now the best t<^sow, celery for late tur/ps, peas, cardoons. 
Plant cucumbers and gourds, pumpkins, nastur'lupis, and in general 
similar articles not planted out last month, leeksleelery, cauliflowers, 
brocoli, borecole, and greencole, savoys, and dtlJer articles of autumn 
ami winter use, seedling and struck slips of hefljs, water them when 
wanted, hoe, tH!n out, and clean all from weed^^fhe spring-sown crops; 
earth beans and peas,potatoes,kidney-beans, top beans as they blossom, 
slipping of herbs will still^ucceed, tie up lettuces to blanch for use, 
stick peas, leave offeutting asparagus about thejwentf-fourth, keep the 
hoe well employed, save some of the best and earliest cauliflowers for 
»knf cut mint and other herbs for drying: a general rule for putting 
herbs for drying is, to cut them when in full flower. 

Fruit Garden. —We have little labour here now, except in the 
prospect of gathering the crop as it coirfcs in; tie up pndjsecure young 
grafted trees, trimming the stocks of the wild wood ^ summWprune 
and nail wall trees. Budding may be'begun at the’fcWfrf-of the mouth. 
Clip hedges, ned^herries. 

Flower Garden.— General work much the"same as l^st njfJiTh : tie 
tall-growing flowers up to sticks; sow Brompton,Twu.'k*fenh^n,anS giant 
stocks to flower next Ipring, lay rosas, evergreens, slip myrtles t^strfke, 
pipe and lay pinkfftu^fi carnations, plant tender annuals in borders, plant 
out in nursery-beds Seedling pinks, carnations andjiickateas (sown on 
slight heat # in Aprity, auriculas and polyanthuses tn shady placfST’ 

Forcing Ground. —Finish thinning grapes in grapery, keep the winds 
neatly trimmed and tied, discontinue fires, uglek^ifi ccrtd*or dVn^v 
weather, stifl attend to cucumbers and*melons^give air and •wfefcr, 
freely at^pmk to the secession crops^ let the \ines of the <*ucufnbej«, 
planted undqr hand-gMsses, run out &rom* i£n£t£r, by tilting the 
glasses, prune them oegjJionalL^ 

Gkef.n-11o*'se.—G ivg airand wateiN^yanledJ Those plants tint 
are out ofrthe house mtajITe attended to/'wfltfcfttl when necessary, 
trimmed and tied ;’$£^c&isiv'e r«in falls ffr ifajfS to^tjier, and you 
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fear too much moisture, turn the pots sidewa,.,, 

too tender to put out last njpnth. propagate as last month. 

JULY. 

Kitchen Garden.— Sow kidney-beans, for the Lust crop, about the 
twentieth, they seldom succeed if sown later; early dwarf cabbages, a 
principal sowing, to plant out ’in October, for the general crop for next 
' spring and summer’s'use f may be made from the twenty-fifth to the thir¬ 
ty-first, endive for autumn, peas and beans have^till a little chance of suc¬ 
cess ; radishes, lettuces, only the more har$£ sorts will now succeed; 
onions a few to pulj,&;een in the autumn for salads, it should be Lisbon 
or Reading onion. , /,-oleworts for a main crop for winter, early in the 
month, turnips princl sowing of the year, for autumn and winter use 

chervil to stand the ^inter. Plant celery, endive, lettuces, cabbages, 
leeks,savoys,brocoli.^geencale,cauliflowers. Hoe andJieep all clean; 
dry herbs, pull up, dry, and house, onions, garlick, shalots and the like 
as the tops fade. Stick peas and scarlet-beans, blanch white beets, tie 
up lettuces and endive for blanching, top Beans, earth celery, gather 
seeds. 

Fruit Garden. —Bud ; water, if dry, newly-planted fruit-trees ajijujl „ 
jUuFtfekij'Shd trim wall-fruit-trees, keep all in neat order. Head down 
young espaliers ;• stop fruit-bearing shoots of viues; prune away shoots 
and suckers from the stems octrees. Net morella and other cherries, 
and euuyints. j 

Flower Ga^psv.%.—G eneral work as last month. What was sot done 
then, must be dene this ; repetition would be useless; wirt auriculas and 
polyanthus rojfits, gathel seeds, dry and house them, uark every sort and 
samplePl'ani saffren crocus and other autumn bulbs. Sow mignonette 
in pots to blow in shelter in the winter, likewise te^-week stock, both at 
the end of the month, to make an earlier ^sowing Ls well, would give a 
better cliaqce. Clip box, also evergrlen hedges. v 

Pw* 3 inc! Ground*—T hejjrop in the grapery wilj now be ripening or 
ripe^ keep the vines neatly trimmed ; give plenty of air to* colour the 
grapes; a fire may oe necessary in very damp weather to prevent in- 
jucytp the fruit. Succession*! graperies require the same^reatment in 
tjie different stages 61 their growth. Attend to your late cucumbers 
and melons, of 4&chV if'projjerl'y managed, jr!u will have afhmcfance. 

Green-I Joust 1 .—General trealmentqslifSt fnonth. Geranium cuttings 
will nofr strike r lil^r'woe^lsj^/ne o p ehjjro u~n3, ( fro m which they are 
easily potted. Strike ^.catlis. Tiwsis theOMtVmonth, particularly the 
farly part of it, to strike myrtles. The slips/IhcAdd be about two inches 
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long, thicffly pricked out into large pots, <fr under a hand-glass on gfntlc 
heat, and shaded from hot sun, till they have struck, which will he seen 
bjr their making growth: they will not fcc fit to pot till September. 

AUGUST. 

Kitchen Garden. —Sow early cabbages in the first week, the last 
sowing for the year. Red cabbages same time; cauliflower for spring* 
and summer use, about She twenty-first, crcs|, hftrdy coss and cabhage 
lettuces from about the twelfth to the thirtieth, to stand the winter, 
prickly spinage for a pritjqjpal winter crop about tldfc same time. Turnips 
last sowing, Welsh onions first week in the moI|i, Lisbon, Strasburg, 
and Reading, from the middle to the end of ‘lie month. Radishes,* 
chervil, Spanish turnip eadishes, carrots to puU «r]y in the spring, com 
-oalad, plant endive in sheltered spots; planting wr winter must not now 
be delayed, p*it out as fast as possible, if no^iough planted, savoys, 
cabbages, broccoli, coleworts, celery, &c. Tioe, and earth up where 
necessary, weed, and thin young crops, water and shade where requisite. 
Gather seeds as they rip£n, dry and store them, drjkand house onions, 
garlic, shalots; dry herbs as they flower, llig up, jlry, and put by 
ujiUBhroom spawn. • 

' Fruit Garden.— Finish budding; and loosen the biftidsaw.r oun d 
buds, put in earlier, or take them entirely off, plant out strawberries that 
struck in the fore part of the spring; kqpp all the wall-trees in neat trim; 
early in the month wattle round with willow or hurdle rods sgjjre of the 
best currant-bushes, where none of the fi uit has beejf &igered,/ind mat 
them over, or, what is better, cover them with canvas/or bunting f the 
crop may with Bare be preserved till October 

Flower Garden. —Continue to take up, dry aril £torc,-bifHjous and 
other flower roots, *s the leaves ilceav. General work as last month. 
Gather seeds of^h/ibs and^flowers. Sow in pots for succeSsiol! ti^blow 
in the winter. Plant autumnafcbulbs: plant, where to remain, pipings 
and layers, and seedlings of hardy plaits; trajfcplant auric^]^, and 
their like? Shift succulent plants in pot&. 

Forcing Ground.—T he greatest part of the kfcous here ^notS o^er 
for the yet#. Attend to what y^u have'Jfft, wtftgrffhd thin as relied';' 
make mushroom beds, put by and repair lfghtsfcnd framers as they fall 
into # dislJse • or place Vbem to forward and pro^c^jall-fruit. 

Green-House.—T hi^afbe management asft&st nymth and^tlf^pre¬ 
vious, pot and shift towards t’.ife*cnd%f Ac^njpnt^. ftt all y«ur young 
stock, ruised fro#see(£ puttings oi;Im# efl. 
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SEPTEMBER. 

Kitchen Garden.— Sow Riding onions for transplanting in the 
spring, carrots on warm border; both the first week ; spinage, Spanish 
and other radishes in warm spots, same time. Plant, for spring, cole- 
worts, savoys for greens, late brocoli, celery, lettuces, aittl endive on 
warm borders, or, dry onen pieces; herbs, culinary and medicinal; prick 
oat cauliflowers, clear herb-beds and all decayed articles; finish drying 
and housing of onions, seeds, &c., earth up celfery, cardoons, take up 
and house potatoes, 9> t onion seed. 

Fruit Garden.—P ropagate by layers and cuttings, gather and store 
keeping fruit as it ripens or is fit; net grapes, bag the best in bags of 
gauze, crape or buntitg.' Keep all trim on the wall-trees ; thin the 
leaves (but not too nil'ck) where they impede the rays of the sun 
from the fruit; prepare'T'-'uind for planting fruit-trees. c ' 

F lower Garden. —Take up tiger flowers and other tender bulbs. Put 
in pots Guernsey and Belladonna lilies : clear, decayed flowers and lit¬ 
tered leaves away ;* trim,plants and shrubs, the best auriculas in pots, 
dress, shift, and place in shady shelter. Towards the end of the month 
plant crocuses, common anemones, early tulips, lilies, and other sc?ilf- 
bUlBs' removtp succulent potted plants into shelter, as aloes, Indian tigs, 
&c. Remove putted mignonette to a warm sunny border, or place it in 
frames, covering at night. Plant out seedling carnations, pinks, and 
pickatee'JV'also layers and pipings of, where they are to remain; gather 
seed®. ’ . • *■ 

Forcing Ground. —The observations of last.mont’-’arc applicable 
to this, 1 ’almost ill is in a state of decline and inactivity here, as far as 
regards forcing ; the same may be said of the succeeding month and 
November, except that in November preparation? may be made for 
forcin'g asparagus and sea cale, this month, howef »!*, is a good time 
for making r.iushrooju beds. 

GreeH-House.—H i ! .we #mell winter here. General management 
the sane as last inontjf. The more tender plants should now be taken 
in'tke first'vvtfek ; s t 'is better to be too early than too late; ahd if 
surprised by frost, the Effects dife woeful. The whole shoula be housed 
by*the end ef the month as a measure of prudence. „ 

DGTOBER/ 

Kitchen Garden^Swc- a few-ntazagan *>eans, ’cress, vr*ite coss 
le/tuces in frames for spring planting. . Mdhul’ well, and plant the 
principal crop of cabbages vir spring, kJfcm-J, (•jldwo-?*, celery, last 
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planting; shaldts, garlic on dry ground, strawberries, bulbs, herbs, 
clear off decayed leaves,hoe and weed, git all as clean upas possible ; 
finish taking up and housing potatoes, the snme of carrots, salsafy, 
scorzenera, shelter seedling cauliflowerslrom frost, or they will be black 
shanked. Break in the leaves of the ljittf cauliflower that show fruit, to 
cover them from frost; early white btyrcoli the same, cut down asparagus 
stalks, trench vacant ground, manure. (Jet all yo\ft planting close up. 

Fruit Garden. —Transplant young fruit-trees; plant stocks of all 
kinds a9 soon as the saj) is down. Apples and pears, and all winter* 
keeping fruit, must not be delayed gathering beyond this month. Sojp 
cherry-stones, take up layers of trees and shrubs of last year’s laying 
and plant them. 

Flower Garden. —Very hardy flowers, supj fs larkspurs, may be 
sowed to stand the winter, and blossom early,ldant hyacinths, tulips, 
"Inemones, ranunculuses, bulbous irises, &c? IFinish separating and 
planting, carnation layers, &c. Put hyacinthslnareissuses, early tulips 
and jonquils, in water-glasses. Plant cutt^^f jasmine, laurel, cubas, 
honeysuckle, &e., preserve potted carnations from wet and frost, place - 
them in a sunny situaticpi, house or put under glass the mignonette in 
pots. Plants, deciduous trees and shrubs, ljprbacfous plants. 

Forcing Ground. —The directions for last month apply here; attend 
to your mushroom beds. * 

Green - Housr. — Water sparingly, give much air, move all in, 
arrange your plants and taltc care of them. 


NOVEMBER, 

KiTcnEN (fyiDEN.—Sotr early peas, leeks, beans, radishes, anff early , 
horn carrots, on warm borders, salad on heaf. Plant c^bbagej^pftips for i' 
seed, cauliflowers under*hand-glasses and frames early'in (fie manthm 
lettuces under cJver for wintej^use, endive, rbubarl) in rows after ',; 
parting old rob\J-, finish faking up potatoes early, or the’froft njay savgil 
you the trouble; take up anS store carrots, beets, some gnrsnips also, 
get at ip frost. • Thin lettuces sown ld^t monf? in frames, dry -} 

mould among them<to strengthen them, keep .them dry, let then) !j 
have the least shower, all depends on keepingkhem djy„yet Seep the 
lights off during the day, andiilt at nijdtfto f^'as much air ^s passible 
gplesj hard frost. v Give ffee air to cauliflowAs in frames and gasses. 
Examinejonion unu'-other stores. 

Fruit Garden.— Spv thrfruit stopes th&f hav/ till noiy U^n»k«pM 
in sand; #ut ol£ wood from raspberries kqgij tuning.* Plant wall 
and other tree* digia^nong jplanTstmjks, '* 
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Flower Garden. — Pull up dead flowers, and tie up those that 
blossom where wanted: protect tender flowers, auriculas, &c., from 
wet and frost. Plant bulbs, hardy, biennials and perennials, shrubs 
and trees, as last month, if dtw weather; prepare shrubs for forcing, 
as China roses, Persian lilac) &c. Attend to the grass lawns and 
verges, sweep up leaves, and pole down wormcasts; turn gravel walks 
if weedy or mossy. Take up dahlia roots, and place them secure 
from frost. 

Forcing Ground. —Attention required as last month, but nothing new 
tp be done, except making beds for asparagus ; and forcing seacale. 

Grekn-House. —Air and water as required, but more sparingly; 

prune and clean, pot 'Nibs for forcing. 

>r 

DECEMBER. 

Kitchen Garden. —b’otc radishes on heat, or on warm borders, cover 
peas and beans. Plantuto ought to have all been done before. Weed, 
'HttO'SiTig is now of little use j* protect from frost endive, celery, and what 
you can. Attend to lettuces and cauliflowers under glass as last month; 
tie endive when dry.; earth up all celery pretty closely. Hedge, ditcb, 
and drain as wanted, dig, trench, and manure vacant land. 

Fruit Garden. —Whatever was done last month may be done tiffs, 
except pruning, which may as well bedeferred,aecording to convenience, 
i Flower Garden. —Nothing can be usefully sown or planted ; pro¬ 
ject tender shrubs and plants by .patting them, or straw, cover bulbs 
.from freest, dress afid dig flower borders and shrubberies; protect 
powers last month. 

Forcing Ground. —All is nearly dormant here, fc'lce asparagus 
|nd sehqeH, prejiire for sdwing cucumbers. * 

X Grek-n^I buss.—rP ’otect by fires from d#mp and frost, give air on 

fuild days. 
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3d. As noptan can be permanent without a permanent income, 
iro propose So raise by subscription a sum the interest of which 
may, (together with what we hope to obtain from the Agricultural 
find Horticultural Society,) be sufficient to maintain the establish¬ 
ment ; and, in that case, to prevent loss, all funds wi.l be invested 
in Government Securities. 

V. To effect this it will perhaps J>e expedient to form a 
Society to be called “ The Dokjbeling Garden a*d Plantation 
Society,’’ which will act in conjunction wttli, and as a branch of, 
the Agricultural and Horticultural Society ; and of which, ail per¬ 
sons subscribing to the ainbunt of fifty rftpees and upnards, within 
the ensuing twelve month*, will have a right to. be*uembers, without 
being ever afterwards called upon for any further subscription. 

VI. The produce of the garden, trees, plavts, seeds, See.., 
will he distributed as tliosfc of the Agricultural -fid Horticultural 
Society are, giving the preference to members,^w,ho will receive 
them free of all expense except that of carnlge and (lacking; 
and such as remain will bo open to the public t^L if reasonable extra 
"charge, to he hereafter determined upon. 

Vlf. As no profit is to be expected, the fstahlishinent will 
be extended according to the expansion of i^.eieans. 

VIII. We have thus stated the object and means proposed to 
accomplish it, of a society which, if properly conducted, will he 
of very great benefit both*to this and to other countries. More 
particular details must be left lor future consideration by the sub¬ 
scribers, and a managing committee at Darjeeling. Wefftave only 
furlffei to observe, that this climate is peculiarly adapted for raising 
vegetables; the carrots, potatoes, cabbages, peas, and in short all yet 
tried, are quite equal to those.of Europe ; and the importance of an 
abundant supply of good garden seeds, grown in the countiy, 
and consequently not liable to fail slike those brought from 
Europe, the Cape, and other distant places, need not be dwelt ■: r wa. 
While the introduction of forest trees of so noble a description 
as those of this regie, 1 , into our own country and the 'temperafe* 
latitudes of Eui%pe, America, New Holland and the Cqpe, would, 
of itself, if nothing else of immediate benefit iff this country \jiAo 
to arise from it, be an object gf incalcuabie value. < ‘ 

Dorjeeling. j > • 

28f/i August, 5 

N. B,—The fjarden is botfloded on the south and west by 
the road now defining Colonel Lloyd’s •'ocatio'P, on the gatt 
and north»by the \oad leading to the Hreat. spring, -and the 
•houseof the European sergeants (now Dr. Gnlfirh's cottage); tb« 
boundary towards the valley will be the junction M twt) sWeainlets,. 
which hayeatheir sources it) thg grount^itself?, '* 
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GARDENERS’ CALENDAR FOR DORJEEL1NG 


JANUABg. 

r There is not much to he done in the garden this month, the frost ia too steady 
to admit of successful sowings,^Itfiough it does not, in ordinary years, kill the 
growing plants. ,Peas come into blossom, and go on to seed nnder nightly frosts, 
with occasional sleet, nor doel a fall of snow impede their progress in sheltered 
situations. Delve and manure your ground this month, and protect greania, and 
any other tender planjs from the frost by suspending pieces of mat, or canvass 
overthem. Tfitanows hiarily, cover your artichokes to prevent their leaves 
breaking; also lupins for the same reason. Turnipd, carrots, heels and cabbages 
are our only vegetaVes ling monih, except ptrslp^and mint which are m season 
throughout the yejflf The walnuts, oranges, and limes from Sikirn are oar 
only fruits. 


rFBRUART. ( , 

Plant some potaiwes, about the middle of the month ; and sew a few vege¬ 
table seeds, in boxes the verandah, about the end of it. You may sow pens, 
knd French beans afierNt^ldth as well as radishes and cress' Put manure to 
ihe strawberry beds, and about the iouib ot the artichoke plants, also over the 
rhubarb beds. Turnips and cabbage sprouts only from the kitchen garden; 
.lupins, and marigolds from the flower garden, l urnips, cabbages, radishes and 
(cauliflowers seed. Stocks are in flower. 

t 


, u Alien. a 

Finish the planting of your potatoes this month; sow peas, and beans; put 
dahlia bulbs in the ground ; sow vegetable seeds in boxes under cover; and 
’protect 5 o3rseedlings,as much as possible, from a small “ turnip fly”, which is 
very destructive to them all this nfonth and the next, and in May also, unless 
that, is a good deal of ram. Plant out any seedlings you have raised in 
February. Trim your strawberry -plants, and clean about their roots. The 
‘' peach tree’s blossom thin month and the next, and carry theirjfnut till September, 
V^en it is full grown, liijf not ripe, although very good for sowing. Oranges stil 
ipsd»»«n. 'flie magnolia and the red aud while rhodadondrons flown about 
the’middieand'end of the month. Prolecf your seedlings, young vegetable 
'trat^jplaipts, flowdrs, and peas, if yop-can, from hail «ltf‘vera. Turnips, cabbage 
Sprouts, young radishes, and cress, only, for tfce table. > - 

1 a pith.. 

Sow peas, heaf^ and Frdach beans, carrot, turnip, lettuce, radish, parsley i 
caulifiower.'andother vegetable seeds; you may also plant potatoes; Sow artichoke 
feed and rhubarb. Volant out cabbage and cauliflower seedlings. Sow dahlia seed, 
and pul their tubofl incite ground. 


Sow vegetable seetlf or sorts, including American squash ; and ^lant. out al 
Ji'inds of seedling*' tjvisplaai white clover, ajtd dahlias, aqd generally any 
tplanis or flowyrs’yyu wish(p move, elcept hefrt’s-ease which is now seedin' 
StravkberrihB (‘English) eome in this month, and the yellow wild raspberry, you 
*mav have peas in al>ua4a'p£e," tfaq Esench beansj |alaas,•turnips,,gnd cabbages 
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gardeners' calendar. 

Numerous flowers adorrt the jungles, and your garden may have roses, the scar¬ 
let 4ily, yellow rfodadendron, beart’s-ease, poppies, laskspurs, snapdragons, pinks, 
lupins, &c. 

JUNE, 

Sow radishes, turnips, cabbages, and lettuce, also lupins, sweet peas, atfd 
other hardy flower seeds. Make pink, sweet willt|m, and rose cuttings; and 
plant out dahlia seedings, and oasturtia; transplant white trover, ground 
raspberries for green banks, strawberries, rhubarb, flowering and other shrubs- 
T| ll3 jg the best month for tratjfpl rating. The (Vegetables on the table tins 
month are peas, French bean, turnyis, cabbages, radishes, cres«,r»ocumber8, bban- 
gi ns, lettuce, uew potatoes, artichokes, and rhubarb for*- tarts; parsley, now 
and all the year round, "fire fruits are strawberries ^(Engli.li), and 
the yellow and red tree and^the ground raspberry. Ptn^S, tulips, sweet 
williams, sweet poas, lupins, mignonnette, poppies, J^att’s-ease, roses, 
snapdiagnns, Iaikspuis, &c. aie tbe ornaments of lire gsvlco; but a great 
jgjiety «f air plants, andulberssof exceeding beauty, adnonfthe neighbouring 
woods. The beart’s-eaae abeils its seed this month, and dur |g July you have 
abundance of young plants for transplanting unto beds or wiorders. Fusclna, 
under cover,flowers tliis month, and continues to do so*till November; in lire ‘ 
open air it does not flower so early, and ceases to do so sooner. 

- JULY. 

• 

You rray, in the early part of this month, sow radish, cress, and a few of 
J e hardier vegetable seeds, but you cannot do much in that way io coflsequenee 
^ the hwavy tains, vegetation is rapid, and you will find enough of work in 
. ping the garden clean. You may plant out strawberry runners, and transplant 
cabbages, brocoli, and cauliflowers, .For the table you should diave-carrots, 
tir nips, radishes, cress, cabbages end American squash, and you may have a 
few peas and French beans in the early part of the month. Frftm the lorgjgg 
elevations of Badarotam, Tuqvor, 8cc, you have fine bhangans, cucumbers, eap*^. 

ims, and tender Indian corn, with inferior love apples and unripe mangoes for 
tarts. Tbe ground raAbevry is iu great abundance, and a good and whidesoine 
fruit, eaten with cream Aid sugar; make jam, and jelly of it this moflth., 
black bramble, like the raspbeiry, you^tlso have, but it is of inferior iFtavry. Ibe" 
small gooseberry, like figsmare abundant, eat them, when fresh puller^ anjf 
without sugar. The Mvm flowers are, thelilac, convolvulus, the gigantic 
ftdlow plume-tike lily, s^frsges an 3 bifgonias, I he orange and purple orchis, 
with maay others, In the garden you have heart’s-ejss, l^pmt, roses, swee^ 
peas, gtesuia, evening andRarge yellow primrose. dahl%s, sweet william; holly- 
oaks, mallows, snapdragon, maiigolds, &c. 

AUGUST. 

Plant potato^ in fresh ground, of in the groundWtosn whTbh you have been" 
digging them, giving the latter a doaellf manure A thetic^e of planting.* To¬ 
wards the end dl the month, sow'peas, beans, scarlet r^pnerl, sl>at!fcli*and French 
beans, cabbage seed'turnips, beetsjraifishejyand aR the commo^ vegetable#. 
Take up, and store your eatly jrotatoeafiA lhe*U>ps*withar, > afi«r tffe mfddle *of 
this month. The veghtabl«eftr the table ate cjiJjagfs, f tench .betas, scarlet run. 
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*»r», radishes, lettuce, parsley, turn-ps. lal can?, squash, vegetate marrow, aspars 
jjm, carrots, and cucumbers. The wild fruits are, large and small figs, rts; 
heir es, and wild grapes; the large figs are very good stewed in port wioi 
pretty good simply dried ; the smaller ones are best when fresh plucked. Th 
flowers in this month are abundant in the forest as wet! as the garden; dahliai 
pinks, roses, lupins (blue,ryellow and variegated), mallows, large yellow an 
evening prim.uses, sunflowers, roae campions, larkspurs, beart’s-esse, and me 
rigolds, are among the latter ; honey suckles, a lilac and a blue convolvulus, an 
orchidal inumerable, fiom the~former, , 

SEPTSMBEB, 

Continue to sow p'eas, beans, and all table vegetable seed; plant out voun 
cabbages, b'or^li, cauliflowers, and onbl kole; take up, 8nd store the remaindc 
of your first plant d potatoes; trim your straw berry beds of their runners an 
dead leaves; plat i out runners in new beds ; and make some rose cutting! 
Take up your tub bulbs. The table vegetables this month are, turnips, carron 
salad, beets, nohl^kcle, savoys, cucumbers sr.J squash, love apples, bliangjt 
capsicums and pumpkins frum the neighbouring valliea. The garden fiowei 
as last month, 3 

ocTOBsn. 

Snw peas; beans, and all sorts of table vegetable seeds, for spring m 
during the early part of the month ; you map still plant out at rawberrr runner; 
cut down yod'r rose bushes ; and thoroughly weed ami clean your grounds at 
gn’den, lor the cold weather. Take up, and store the remainder of your potatr 
crop by the 15t b. Yon may plant out celery in tienchcs early in the jionth, r 
well aa cabbages, and nohl kole in drills. 

NOVEMpEll. 

We do very little in the garden this month as far as sowing is concerned 
all our seeds,,for spring and summer use, should be sown before the end of Oc 
loner. We have carrots, turnips, radishes,beets, cabbages, savoys, See.; and Irot 
. Tuqvor w e get green peaa, turnips, radishes and salads, from the first sowing 
after the rains. The gardens suffer, during this m^ nth, from the dryne 
the atmosphere during the day. and from the m gbt lie .r trusts. 

•»' , decemb.ee. 

Tins may.be called a blank month, as far e as actyve operations are concerned 
Ve hkve nightly hoar Irost, and ‘tTegetatton is nearly t » stand The pea crop 
however begin to flower, and the vegetables, from th. beptember and Octobf 
sowings, remaitj, healthy, although they do not grow much towards muturity. 

• In gardens, tioAerrrty"ed, there is annually a greet !o‘S of ( fhe good part 
the soil during the rains, which renders it necessary to replenish the groyj* 
wit., vegetable tbould or manure during this month, bo as to give the new sc 
B the benefit of tt.e lyo-t; black mould is procurable, in any qu' atity, in the foret 
about the station.; We Have nil the ordinary vegetables n this month exce 
peas, which ->e get fibto Tuqvor about 1200 feet,lower than Do.jeelr. g./ Wi 
a little care »vq earn'd hath a good supply of vegetables dil the year roun 
i^psterq art sottfb eastern e»po«uits seems, the liest for vegetable garden 
Potatoes are pi ntccfat Tuqvor about the e%d c f this n^ntb, and are reat 
fur the table in JSt,v, 



CLASSIFICATION. OF SHRUBS. 


* 

Flowering trees and shrubs offrom twenty to forty feet high, and ■proper 
for the back part of shrubberies. —Catalpa, Ceuar, Lime^Locust, Loblol¬ 
ly-bay, Oleaster, Pawpaw, Pistachio-tree, Service-tree, true and bas¬ 
tard ; Snowdrop-tree, Tulip-tree ; Horse-chesnut. 

Shrubs of from ten to twenty feet high ; proper for tfie middle of shrub¬ 
beries. —Cashiobury thorn, Lilac,Magnolias, graAdiflora tripetella, pur¬ 
purea and acuminata, Ziziplius, Rose-acacia, Bladder-nut, Cypress-tree, 
Laburnum, several sorts; logwood, two sorts; Gdftionia pubescens, 
Georgia bark, Guelder-rose, Almond, Cherry, sev/ral sorts ; Scarlet 
Chesnut, Double-flowering Apple; flowering C|>oseberry, several 
tgrts. 

Shrubs of from five to ten feet high ; and proj)cr jtr the outer rows of 
shrubberies; for {Jic lawns and parterres. —Indigo, tie shrubby bastard- 
Ifasmu^Koelreuteria,Magnolia Glauca, Privet,Sea Buckthorn, SpinjJJa 
tree, St. John's Wort, the hairy; Arbutus, Sumac, Symnga, Tamarisk, 
Trefoil, shrubby; Laurel, $ilver-leaved Almond, Double flowering 
Altnond, Carolina Allspice, Althea Frutex, Barberry, •Bladder-senna, 
three sorts ; Broom, white and yellow; Buckthorn, Box, Bird cherry, 
Doubk flowering Cherry, Fontanesia, Rhododendron, Oleander, the 
small flowering; Laurestine, Roses, standard; Gum-eistus, Golden 
Booseberry. , 

Shrubs of from one foot to five feet high ; and proper for the edges of 
■hrubberies; for small grass-plats, and to % ’uwith herbaceous flowers in 
wrders. —Alexandrian Laurel, Symphoricarpos, Mezereon f llese ifl&r- 
'ow, Jerusalem Sage, Scorpion Senna, Spiraea, several softs; Helijtn- 
hernum, many sdts; Widow wail, Dwarf Almond, Fruitful Caiyean- 
,hus. Marsh Andmneda, Silvery Anthyllis, Az#leas, white, red ( and 
fellow; Candle-berry Myrtle, Qwarf American Cherry, Ijhrubhy Dictis. 
Fuchsia, Geranium, Ruses, Kalmia, Large-flowering St. John's Wort. 

Trailing and dimlypM shrubs proper to hide walls, or Either nailed places. 
—Clematis, Caper ^nfsli, Honey*uckle, Flowering Bramble, Large- 
flowering St. John’s Wort, Ivy, Irish and Cjpmm^n > Periwifikle, Jas¬ 
min, Passiot*-flower,Trumpet-flower. 

*“*'Evergreen shrubs; proper to mix in the shrubbergior to form winter ' 

f leasure-groungs. —Arbutus, Hare’s-ear, RedCed^j^^ureiyCommon, 1 
ortugal, and Alexandrian; CfleaBder, Priftt, Evftgreen Thorn, ii’rh 
Oak, Thuja, Rhododendron, LaurestinS, RoseAiinese; Jlagndlir, 
Grandiflora, £|x, Cistus,’ Mezereou, Sf. Jghnl Wort, Cypress. 

Green-house shrubs . — 4 rile, .^Olive-tree, Ora*g*e-(/ee,* 01cande^~ 
Large-flowering Pomegranate, Psorolea,* Ver\ajn, Widow-lvail'OenP- 
nium, BreajJ*tree, CSmeHia.Japonica^liinbilvg'Cpbta. •*. 



CLASSIFICATION OF FLOWERS. 


Tall growing flowers-, proper for the back part of flower-borders. —Con 
volvulus Major, Dahlia, Gaura, Golden-rod, Hollyhock, Honeysuckle 
Hop, Mullein, Nasturtium, Palma Christi, Pea, Sun-flower. 

Flowers of middling stature; proper for the middle offlower-borders, am 
to mix with low-growing shrubs. —Aconite, Asphodel, Campanula Pyrami¬ 
dal ; Carnation, uChrysanthemui , Chelpye, Coral tree. Coreopsis 
Columbine, FritiljV-y, Hellebore, Honesty, Iris, Lavatera, Leopard’s 
Bane, Lily, Lobeii, Loose-strife, Lupine, Lychnis, Marvel-of-Peru 
Marigold, MasteAwort, Pea, Phlox, Poppy, Silphium, Soapwoitf , 
Sun-flower, Thistlef Valerian, Vernonia, Willow herb. 


. Flowers of from two inches to two feet high; proper’border flowers .— 
Adorns, Amuryl^j), yellow ; Anemone, Archangel, Aster, Auricula, Bal¬ 
sam, Barren-wort, Birth-wort, BulbooojJium, Caltrops, Campanula, 
Canterbury-belf, Caqjpion, Candy-tuft, Catchfly, Centaury, Cineraria, 
Cistus, Colchicum (Hound’s-tongue), Convolvulus Minor, Cowslip, 
Corn-flag, Crepis, Crocus, Cyclamen, Daffodil, Dragon’s head, Y)aisy*» 
Devil-in-a-busb, Foxglove, Fraxiuella, Fumatory, Germander, Globe- 
Bower, Goldy' locks, Hawkweed, H’ellebore, Hyacinth, Hepatica, 
Larkspur, Lily of the Valley*, Lobelia, Mad-vvort, Marigold, Monarda, 
Nareweus, Nasturtium, Red Nettle, (Enothcra, Ouostna, Pansey, Petu¬ 
nia, Rink, Polyanthus, Poeony, Primrose, Ranunculus, Rocket, Ring- 
Bower, Rose Campion, Sand-wort, Saxifrage, Scabious, Snap-dragon, 
Soltflt1(pp’s seal, Sokfanella, Spider-wort, Stock,' Strawberry blite. 
Thrift’ Tigpr-ftower, Tulip, Vetch, Violet, Wall-flower, Wood-sorrel, 
Xferagtkejnum, J’innia. f'iziphom. 


'Flowers that like n.oist or swampy filitations; 'jf^ijierfor t/ie edges oj* 
ptjnrfi or 'rivulets*—^ ens* Marsh Trefoil, Flowering Rush, Mars* 
Marigold, Moakey flowed 

Watee-figwevs.—jlAly, white and yellow. 

’ift'fffl house and flramejfSwers. —Alngryllis, Bear's Ear, Cacalia, Cac¬ 
tus, Coria, Cy<jlam«i» ^Dslichps Purpureus,, Egg-plant, Indian Fig, 
gkibularia, Ip6niea,*I*ia, SKdjy, Squill, JTu^erose, RosC, Vervain. 
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